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PREFACE 


Aw attempt has been made in the following pages 
to break new ground, and to offer passages for reci- 
tation and reading drawn from fresh sources, and 
new selections from the works of well-known writers. 
If the exigencies of space have compelled us to 
omit certain old favourites in order to find room 
for newer material, it is hoped that the course we 
have adopted in seeking for novelty may meet with 
general approval. 

The editor begs to express a deep sense or grati- 
tude to all those Authors and Publishers who have 
so generously and so kindly granted permission for 
the use of copyright selections. 

Great care has been taken to avoid the infringe- 
ment of any rights, but if, by mischance, any neces- 
sary permission should not have been obtained, the 
editor offers sincere apologies for the oversight, and 
hopes to be forgiven. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY 
REMARKS 


In giving a few practical hints to Reciters, it will not be out of 
place to state briefly the meaning and purpose of Elocution. 

Elocution is the art of perfect speech. When an author 
has clothed his thought in the aptest language, the art of the 
elocutionist is to give the clearest and most expressive utter- 
ance to the written words. For practical purposes the study 
of Elocution divides itself into three headings—pronunciation, 
enunciation, and expression. 

Pronunciation is the correct mode of speech, untainted by 
provincialisms, colloquialisms, and vulgarity. The aim of a 
Reciter, or indeed of any public speaker, should be to speak 
without the trace of an accent ; to speak, in fact, pure English. 

Enunciation is the clear utterance of words, the careful 
articulation of consonants, the pure and perfect rendering of 
the vowels. It is through careful enunciation that the faults 
of mispronunciation may best be corrected, and upon it 
greatly depend the ease and pleasure which an audience finds 
in listening. 

Expression includes, first, the tune, time, and tone of speech, 
the cultured use of which is closely allied to the power of 
Song; second, the fitting use of gesture and the necessary 
changes in the poses assumed by the reciter in order to suggest 
to the eye the word-pictures with which he is filling the ear 
of his audience ; and third, appropriate facial expression, with- 
out which interest cannot easily be awakened and sustained. 

I propose in a few brief sentences to offer suggestions on 
each of these points, 

I. PRONUNCIATION.—In the course of a good many 
years’ experience at the Royal College of Music, the Guildhall 
School of Music, and my own School of Musical and Dramatic 
Art, as well as during the progress of rehearsals both of 
amateurs and professionals in all parts of the globe, I have 
met with many and diverse forms of pronunciation, and have 
found it at all times one of the most difficult things to amend, 
for it is indeed but rarely that the environment of years can 
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be counteracted in the course of a few lessons or even courses of 
lessons. No one is able to counteract entirely the accumulated 
results of birth, education, and general surroundings of the 
average individual in the early, and therefore more impres- 
sionable, years of life. Not only are there distinct accents 
peculiar to distinct nationalities, such as Scotch, Irish, 
American, or Continental, but in each country itself there 
are strong local peculiarities which effectually betray some- 
times the very county or district from which the speaker 
comes. It is open, however, to the earnest student to correct 
to a large extent these peculiarities of speech by strict atten- 
tion to English as it is pronounced by the best speakers, and 
by a careful use of the correct production of vowel sounds, to 
arrive at a pronunciation of English which shall be, at any 
rate comparatively, above reproach. 

No one desires to rob speakers of their nationality. At the 
same time it must be admitted that what passes for good speech 
and may even be uttered by well-educated persons in one part 
of the country, is sometimes almost unintelligible in another. 

Only a few instances are necessary to prove this. The 
hard “r” of the Scot is a totally distinct sound from that 
given to the letter by the south countryman, while the open 
a” (almost approaching an “ee” sound), of the Northerner 
is a thing wholly ludicrous to the Cockney, whose “a” 
(properly pronounced ‘‘eh’’) becomes in his mouth “ah-i,” 
a diphthongal sound only too common amongst the middle 
and lower classes in London and the suburbs. 

A very good way, I have found, to tone down extreme 
peculiarities of pronunciation is to make a pupil attempt 
to speak in imitation of an accent wholly dissimilar to that 
which he is accustomed to hear and use: for instance, if a 
Somerset or Devonshire man (not to mention the Cockney 
already alluded to) try to imitate the accents of the Nor- 
therner and reproduce his vowel sounds, there will be a dis- 
tinct change in a short time in the shape of his vowels, and 
- between two extremes he will arrive at a more correct mean, 

Imitation, however, of an almost diametrically opposite 
form of speech will do much either to broaden or narrow 
one’s natural pronunciation. 

Il. ENUNCIATION.—Of all points in connection with the 
technique of speech which are worthy of notice by the reciter 
this is by far the most important. In colloquial English one 
is constantly guilty of faults both of omission and commission. 
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There are several reasons why, both in private practice and 
in public recitation, a great deal more attention must be given 
to this part of the art of speech than to any other. Here is an 
instance. “How are Mr. and Mrs. Jones?” invariably becomes 
colloquially “ How’re Misterun Mrs. Jones?” The “a” of the 
word “and” is usually mispronounced and the “ d”’ omitted. 

The final consonants should at all times be enunciated 
before beginning the next word, especially when that word 
begins with the same consonant. For instance, a sentence 
having a number of words commencing and ending with 
«dentals”’ (that is to say, teeth sounds), such as “Sit down and 
don’t drivel,” becomes colloquially “‘Sidown andondrivel.” 
This, though comparatively unimportant in ordinary conversa- 
tion (and indeed if one were absolutely correct one’s speech 
would appear very pedantic), becomes on the platform, or 
before an audience of any dimensions, a confused jumble of 
inarticulate sounds. Acoustically, the sound waves are at all 
times inclined to overlap, and it is only by distinct articula- 
tion and enunciation, that the words carry any meaning to 
the audience, especially that portion of it which is at a 
distance from the speaker, 

The last part of a sentence should be enunciated as clearly, 
or even more clearly than the beginning of the sentence. 
Many people begin a sentence with good full tone and care 
as to their enunciation, and towards the close of it let their 
voice die away into utter insignificance, sometimes through 
lack of proper management of the breath, sometimes through 
faulty and careless enunciation; and as most frequently the 
latter part of a sentence contains its point, one can imagine 
how aggravating it is for an audience to lose that point. 

Not less important than the dental sound is the sibilant, 
which is so common in our language as to have elicited, as will 
be remembered, Napoleon’s remark that “ English was the lan- 
guage of geese.” A final “s” ought to be pronounced clearly 
before commencing a word beginning with another “s.’’ There 
should, in fact, be a slight pause between the words. “This 
seems silly”” becomes one long hiss when spoken without 
attention to this point. Colloquially most people are guilty of 
this carelessness. I lay stress upon it because it is the most 
common fault even amongst educated people; it is the one 
which is most productive of indistinctness and confusion of 
utterance, and it is the one which is most answerable for the 
difficulty of making oneself heard in a room or theatre of any 
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size. Our leading actors and elocutionists are at one in 
regarding this as of the utmost importance. 

Remember the importance attaching to the little words, 
articles, conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections. Some- 
times the final vowels are sacrificed ; the word “ to” becomes 
“ter,” as “I am going ter speak.” 

Where a final “a” occurs, as in the word “ Mamma,” be 
careful to avoid tacking on an “r.”’ One frequently hears 
“Mammar and Papar are gone out;” “The idear of your 
doing that.” This is ugly, ill-bred, and inexcusable. There 
must be no dropping of the aspirate, where it ought to be 
pronounced, nor of the final “g” in the present participle. 
The latter frailty appears to be very common in a certain set 
of society. It is quite a usual thing to hear people belonging 
to the smart set, and presumably well educated, talking in this 
manner: ‘I say, old chappie, if you’re doin’ nothin’ to-morrow, 
how about some golfin’ and shootin’?’’ Unless the reciter is 
giving a faithful imitation of that class of individual, it is to 
be hoped that he will confine himself to English as it was 
intended to be spoken. Society (with a capital “S’’) has at 
all times allowed itself to pick up peculiar methods of speech 
all its own, thank goodness! Mr, Pinero, in his early Victorian 
play “Trelawney of the Wells,” makes one of his aristocrats 
say “ Have we no cheers here?” meaning of course “ chairs,” 
an affectation of speech peculiar to that period. Doubtless cen- 
turies to come will, in their turn, produce similar irregularities, 

These remarks do not, of course, apply to poems or prose 
compositions in which the colloquial is the only proper method 
of expression. By all means speak clearly and distinctly, even 
if colloquially, but do not attempt to make, let us say, the 
remarks of a draper’s assistant or the charming chatter of a 
sweet school-girl of sixteen, as refined and precise as the 
periods of an Archbishop or the sonorous verse of Shakespeare. 
One of the most ludicrous things one can hear is a highly 
cultured and pedantic elocutionist giving, for instance, a humor- 
ous extract from Dickens or Anstey with the most perfect 
pronunciation possible, though the dramatis persone are the 
most commonplace individuals, or even people of a low class. 

The golden rule is to suit your method to your matter. 
The classics, and epic, religious, or elevated poetry and prose 
al] demand the most careful and precise attention to enuncia- 
tion, but extracts dealing frankly with the people as they are, 
ought to be rendered from an absolutely realistic point of view, 
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While on this part of our subject, the same remark, let me 
say, applies to the dialects of all countries. Unless the reciter 
can render the dialects in something approaching what they 
are supposed to be, it is better not to attempt any such class 
of work. I remember once hearing a young lady recite Conan 
Doyle’s “ Groom’s Story,” which is a very realistic picture of a 
cockney groom and a motor-car, in the same charming English 
in which she would have delivered “The Faithful Soul,” by 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 

For the acquisition of dialects, I can only recommend the 
most patient attention to the people who actually speak them, 
a constant cultivation of one’s powers of imitation and of the 
ear, without which, indeed, it is impossible to give even the 
most feeble imitation of a dialect. 

To sum up: careful Enunciation is the sine qué non of 
every person who aspires to be a public speaker, and too much 
attention cannot be paid to it. 

Ill. EXPRESSION.—No speech, however carefully pro- 
nounced and enunciated, can be pleasurable to an audience 
unless attention is paid to the expression used by the reciter. 
The tune, time, and tone of one’s speech are as important as in 
song; indeed a properly cultured speaker is able to produce 
effects which are entirely comparable to those produced by the 
equally cultured singer. A few general hints on the question 
of tune may assist my readers. 

The human speaking voice has, at its minimum, the use of 
some five notes; a practised speaker may employ as many as 
a couple of octaves. 

For one’s lighter, brighter, daintier effects the higher notes 
are preferable; for one’s broad, forcible, strenuous effects the 
middle notes; and for one’s solemn, gloomy, heavy-coloured 
effects the lower tones. 

So then, to take a well-known poem as an example— 
Lord Byron’s “ Eve of Waterloo’’—it is apparent to the least 
observant that there is an opportunity for these contrasts. 

The brightness of the festival demanding the softer tones, 
still bright, however, which speak of “ Beauty’s circle proudly 
gay,” with the accompanying crescendo on “ Music’s voluptuous 
swell” ; the pianissimo, still on the higher tones, of “ Soft eyes 
looked love to eyes which spake again,’ are in vivid contrast 
to the low, deep notes which warn of the impending disaster, 
“Hush! hark! a deep sound strikes, like a rising knell!” 

In the next verse you have the use of a strong crescendo 
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accompanied with a corresponding rise in pitch from the lower 
notes to the middle register in the words “ Nearer, clearer, 
deadlier than before,’ till you reach your fortissimo in the full 
power of your vocal tone on the words “ Arm! arm! it is the 
cannon’s opening roar!” 

In the verse beginning “ Ah! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro!” a fresh effect is introduced. Musical tones are 
either in a major or minor key. As aruleall bright, elevating, 
inspiring ideas demand the major key, while all gloomy, severe, 
despairing expressions demand the minor. As this is so in 
music, so is it in speech, and the remainder of the verse from 
* And gathering tears and tremblings of distress’’ to its con- 
clusion can only be properly rendered when spoken in the 
minor key and naturally softly and with feeling. 

The time or tempo, too, in which one speaks is of as great 
importance. The more impressive, solemn, or gloomy the 
words, the slower the rate at which they ought to be spoken ; 
and conversely, the brighter and cheerier the ideas, the quicker 
and crisper the rate of speech. 

So much about vocal expression, about which, of course, 
there is a great deal more that might be said. 

No reciter is fully equipped who does not know something 
about and who has not a discreet mastery of Gesture. It is 
difficult to give suggestions on this point without the use of 
pictorial illustration. Generally speaking, Hamlet’s advice to 
the Players cannot be improved upon—“ Suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action, with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” But I may be per- 
mitted to offer a few suggestions which may be of some 
assistance. 

I. The stance, or position of the feet of the reciter is of 
some importance, 

Place the feet in the third position of dancing; that is, the 
heel of one foot against the hollow of the instep of the other ; 
now move the front foot some three or four inches in advance 
of the other and throw the weight of the body entirely on the 
back foot. This leaves the front foot free to move at the 
reciter’s discretion when a change of posture is necessary. It 
is an important point to notice whether the left foot or right 
foot is in advance, because whichever it is, the main gesticu- 
lation will be made with the corresponding arm; that is, if 
the right foot is forward, the right arm will be mainly used 
for gesture, and vice versd. The secondary arm acts as a 
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balance to the primary or gesticulating arm, and is, of course, 
in sympathy with it. It should not be glued to the side, 
which gives the reciter the appearance of a one-armed 
person. 

II. The position of the hand should be an easy one, and in 
no way stiff or angular. The fingers should droop gently from 
the index finger, the thumb extended so that its tip is almost 
on a level with the first joint of the index finger. Many 
students are very much inclined to tuck their thumbs out 
of sight, which gives a very feeble and gauche appearance 
to the hand. ‘This is due generally to nervousness. Most 
students are at first dreadfully alarmed when they see their 
own hands spread before them, 

III. Gesture.—In gesture it is well to remember that all 
movements should be in curves. The forearm should move 
easily in its socket, and the wrist in sympathy with the fore- 
arm; indeed graceful wrist action should be much practised. 
The movements or curves described by the arm and the fingers 
differ in size according to the importance, force, or passion of 
the words to be spoken. It is absurd to see a gesture which 
is suitable only to the mighty thoughts expressed in the 
majestic metre of a Milton or a Shakespeare, and which, of 
course, should be bold and sweeping, used for some little 
ordinary description of everyday existence. 

Similarly, the little gestures of every day are not to be used 
when dealing with the great classics either in poetry or in prose. 

Avoid restlessness, fidgetting with the fingers at any 
portion of the clothing, with the watch-chain, necklace, or 
other ornaments worn by the reciter. A rather favourite 
habit with some people is to tuck the auxiliary or non-gesticu- 
latory hand into the waistcoat or bosom of the coat. This 
should be avoided, as also the practice of reciting with both 
hands locked behind the back. 

FACIAL EXPRESSION.—This is perhaps the one thing 
needful; without it a combination of all other gifts which a reciter 
may possess is comparatively useless. It is through the eyes 
that the soul speaks; they are the windows of the soul. No 
matter what the tone of the voice, how apt the gesture em- 
ployed to illustrate the words, if the eyes be expressionless 
the reciter is quite ineffective. And as with the eyes, so 
naturally with the lineaments of the face. The brows should 
be capable of upward or downward movement at the will of 
the speaker, and certainly, second only in importance to the 
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expression of the eyes, should be the expression or mobility of 
the lips. 

Imagination is a great help to facial expression, but even a 
reciter’s imagination may, and frequently does, play him false ; 
he may imagine an expression without having the least idea 
of how to portray it in his features. 

Practice in front of a looking-glass of the different expres- 
sions of feeling which the face should convey, must form part 
of the study, and the very serious study, of the reciter. In 
these days of artistic reproduction of classical and modern 
works of art in which painters of all ages have depicted the 
emotions of the human soul upon their canvas, it is not diffi- 
cult to secure plenty of pictorial examples of facial expression 
which the student should endeavour to reproduce. 

I remember very well seeing an actor of some considerable 
eminence in his profession whose facial contortions, swpposed 
to be expressive of extreme sorrow, were actually suggestive of 
the direct opposite, namely, uncontrollable mirth. The result 
was that in his most pathetic periods his face appeared to be 
wreathed in the merriest of grins. Doubtless he thought he 
looked as grief-stricken as the exigencies of the part de- 
manded, but, as a matter of fact, he did not. 

It is common knowledge to all teachers of Elocution, that 
pupils actually do not know what their face conveys to an 
audience, therefore the acquisition of control over the facial 
muscles is a necessity. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—I have been invited to offer some 
suggestions which may serve as a guide in the selection of a 
piece for recitation. The reciter should, above all else, consider 
his or her individuality. Do not let it be supposed that by 
this I mean to restrict the field of choice to pieces which are 
singularly suitable to the physique and general appearance of 
the exponent. If the student conscientiously practises on the 
lines I have already laid down, he must, of necessity, command 
a very wide repertoire. At the same time, selections in which 
the reciter feels he can most distinguish himself, and which 
are most in consonance with his tastes and predilections, are 
likely to be the ones in which he will be most successful, 

Under no circumstances can the reciter afford to ignore the 
composition of his audience. A programme such as one would 
submit to the members of a Literary Institute, would vary very 
considerably from that offered to an audience, say at Mile End, 
and both of these again from selections given at some West 
End Society function, 
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In reciting a piece which appeals, as some pieces do, to 
audiences of all kinds, there should be, moreover, a difference 
of treatment according to different audiences. The style which 
appeals in its breadth and colour to a popular audience, would 
be altogether too crude before critical and cultured cognoscenti. 
The artistic perception of the reciter can alone decide upon 
this point. 

Whatever the reciter may practise in the seclusion of his 
study, he must never lose sight of the fact that his audience 
expects to be entertained, and his first duty is to consider 
them. It is a great mistake to choose interminably long and 
tedious excerpts in prose or verse. If serious, let the piece 
selected be something which arrests the attention, excites the 
imagination, works up to a dramatic climax and, above all, 
holds the attention throughout. If humorous, let the piece be 
as pithy, witty, and concise as possible. 

In the selection of a programme, care should be taken that 
pieces of a similar nature should not be too numerous, and in 
the arrangement of the programme, I have found it better to 
reserve the more humorous items until the concluding portion. 
After an audience has once commenced to laugh heartily, it as 
a rule does not care for the re-introduction of the more serious 
element. But this is largely a matter of individual experience 
and taste. 

One word on recitations with musical accompaniment and 
I have done. 

The most perfect combination of the arts of Music and 
Speech is only obtained, when the reciter accompanies himself, 
and preferably, composes his own music. There has been in 
our time but one great artist in this respect; I refer to the late 
Clifford Harrison. At the same time an accompanist who is 
wholly in sympathy with the reciter may, in combination with 
him, approach within measurable distance of perfection. Such 
accompanists are, however, very rare, and in any case only 
constant and untiring practice of the two performers will ensure 
a satisfactory ensemble. 

It must be impressed upon the musical partner, that he is 
wholly subsidiary to the reciter, and the music must never be 
allowed to drown the speech. 

I trust that these few very practical suggestions will prove 
of value to my readers, 


L, CAIRNS JAMES. 
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PART I 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE 
PROSE AND VERSE 


EGDON HEATH 


A Saturpay afternoon in November was approaching the time 
of twilight, and the vast tract of unenclosed wild known as 
Egdon Heath embrowned itself moment by moment. Over- 
head the hollow stretch of whitish cloud shutting out the sky 
was as a tent which had the whole heath for its floor. 

The heaven being spread with this pallid screen and the 
earth with the darkest vegetation, their meeting-line at the 
horizon was clearly marked. In such contrast the heath wore 
the appearance of an instalment of night which had taken up 
its place before its astronomical hour was come: darkness had 
to a great extent arrived hereon, while day stood distinct In 
the sky. Looking upwards, a furze-cutter would have been 
inclined to continue work ; looking down, he would have de- 
cided to finish his faggot and go home. The distant rims of 
the world and of the firmament seemed to be a division in time 
no less than a division in matter. The face of the heath by 
its mere complexion added half-an-hour to evening; it could 
in like manner retard the dawn, sadden noon,} anticipate 
the frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify the 
opacity of a moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and 
dread. 

In fact, precisely at this transitional point of its nightly roll 
into darkness the great and particular glory of the Egdon waste 
began, and nobody could be said to understand the heath who 
had not been there at such atime. It could best be felt when 
it could not clearly be seen, its complete effect and explanation 


lying in this and the succeeding hours before the next dawn; 
c 
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then, and only then, did it tell its true tale. The spot was, 
indeed, a near relation of night, and when night showed itself 
an apparent tendency to gravitate together could be perceived 
in its shades and the scene. The sombre stretch of rounds 
and hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in 
pure sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly as the 
heavens precipitated it. And so the obscurity in the air and 
the obscurity in the land closed together in a black fraterniza- 
tion towards which each advanced half-way. 

The place became full of a watchful intentness now ; for 
when other things sank brooding to sleep the heath appeared 
slowly to awake and listen. Every night its Titanic form 
seemed to await something; but it had waited thus, unmoved, 
during so many centuries, through the crises of so many things, 
that it could only be imagined to await one last crisis—the 
final overthrow. 

It was a spot which returned upon the memory of those 
who loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly congruity. 
Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly do this, for they 
are permanently harmonious only with an existence of better 
reputation as to its issues than the present. Twilight com- 
bined with scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic 
without severity, impressive without showiness, emphatic in its 
admonitions, grand in its simplicity. The qualifications which 
frequently invest the facade of a prison with far more dignity 
than is found in the fagade of a palace double its size lent to 
this heath a sublimity in which spots renowned for beauty of 
the accepted kind are utterly wanting. Fair prospects wed 
happily with fair times; but alas, if times be not fair! Men 
have oftener suffered from the mockery of a place too smiling 
for their reason than from the oppression of surroundings 
oversadly tinged. Haggard Egdon appealed to subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt emotion, than that 
which responds to the sort of beauty called charming and 
fair. 

Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive reign of this ortho- 
dox beauty is not approaching its last quarter. The new Vale 
of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: human souls 
may find themselves in closer and closer harmony with exter- 
nal things wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race when 
it was young. The time seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, a sea or 
a mountain will be of all nature that which is absolutely in 
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keeping with the moods of the more thinking among mankind. 
And ultimately, to the commonest tourist, spots like Iceland 
may become what the vineyards and myrtle-gardens of South 
Europe are to him now ; and Heidelberg and Baden be passed 
unheeded as he hastens from the Alps to the sand-dunes of 
Scheveningen. 

The most thorough-going ascetic could feel that he had 
a natural right to wander on Egdon; he was keeping within 
the line of legitimate indulgence when he laid himself open to 
influences such as these. Colours and beauties so far subdued 
were, at least, the birthright of all. Only in summer days of 
highest feather did its mood touch the level of gaiety. Inten- 
sity was more usually reached by the way of the solemn than 
by the way of the brilliant, and such a sort of intensity was 
often arrived at during winter darkness, tempests and mists. 
Then Egdon was aroused to reciprocity ; for the storm was its 
lover and the wind its friend. Then it became the home of 
strange phantoms ; and it was found to be the hitherto unre- 
cognized original of those wild regions of obscurity which are 
vaguely felt to compass us about in midnight dreams of flight 
and disaster, and are never thought of after the dream till 
_ revived by scenes like this, 

It was at present a place perfectly accordant with man’s 
nature,—neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly ; neither common- 
place, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, slighted and en- 
during ; and withal singularly colossal and mysterious in its 
-swarthy monotony. As with some persons who have long 
lived apart, solitude seemed to look out of its countenance. 
It had a lonely face, suggesting tragical possibilities. 

This obscure, obsolete, superseded country figures in 
Domesday. Its condition is recorded therein as that of 
heathy, furzy, briary wilderness—“ Bruaria.” Then follows 
the length and breadth in leagues ; and though some uncer- 
tainty exists as to the exact extent of this ancient lineal 
measure, it appears from the figures that the area of Egdon 
_ down to the present day has but little diminished. “ Turbaria 
Bruaria”’—the right of cutting heath-turf—occurs in charters 
relating to the district. ‘Overgrown with heth and mosse,” 
says Leland of the same dark sweep of country. 

Here at least were intelligible facts regarding landscape, 
far-reaching proofs productive of genuine satisfaction. The 
untameable Ishmaelitish thing that Egdon now was it always 
had been. Civilization was its enemy; and ever since the 
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beginning of vegetation its soil had worn the same antique 
brown dress, the natural and inevitable garment of the 
particular formation. In its venerable one coat lay a 
certain vein of satire on human vanity in clothes. A person 
on a beath in raiment of modern cut and colours has more 
or less an anomalous look. We seem to want the oldest and 
simplest human clothing where the clothing of the earth is so 
primitive. 

To recline on a stump of thorn in the central valley of 
Egdon, between afternoon and night, as now, where the eye 
could reach nothing of the world outside the summits and 
shoulders of heathland which filled the whole circumference 
of its glance, and to know that everything around and under- 
neath had been from prehistoric times as unaltered as the 
stars overhead, gave ballast to the mind adrift on change, and 
harassed by the irrepressible New. The great inviolate place 
had an ancient permanence which the sea cannot claim. Who 
can say of a particular sea that it is old? Distilled by the 
sun, kneaded by the moon, it is renewed in a year, ina day, 
in an hour. The sea changed, the fields changed, the rivers, 
the villages, and the people changed, yet Egdon remained. 
Those surfaces were neither so steep as to be destructible by 
weather, nor so flat as to be the victims of floods and deposits. 
With the exception of an aged highway, and a still more aged 
barrow presently to be referred to—themselves almost to be 
crystallized to natural products by long continuance—even 
the trifling irregularities were not caused by pick-axe, plough, 
or spade, but remained as the very finger-touches of the last 
geological change. ; 

The above-mentioned highway traversed the lower levels 
of the heath from one horizon to another. In many portions 
of its course it overlaid an old vicinal way, which branched 
from the great Western road of the Romans, the Via Iceniana, 
or Ikenild Street, hard by. On the evening under con- 
sideration it would have been noticed that, though the 
gloom had increased sufficiently to confuse the minor features 


of the heath, the white surface of the road remained as clear 
as ever. 


From “ The Return of the Native.” Tuomas Harpy, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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ISRAEL HANDS 


Aut told we had scarce two miles to run; but the navigation 
was delicate, the entrance to this northern anchorage was 
not only narrow and shoal, but lay east and west, so that the 
schooner must be nicely handled to be got in. I think I was 
a good, prompt subaltern, and I am very sure that Hands 
was an excellent pilot; for we went about and about, and 
dodged in, shaving the banks, with a certainty and a neatness 
that were a pleasure to behold. 

Searcely had we passed the heads before the land closed 
around us. The shores of North Inlet were as thickly wooded 
as those of the southern anchorage ; but the space was longer 
and narrower, and more like, what in truth it was, the estuary 
of a river. Right before us at the southern end, we saw the 
wreck of a ship in the last stages of dilapidation. It had been 
a great vessel of three masts, but had lain so long exposed 
to the injuries of the weather, that it was hung about with 
great webs of dripping seaweed, and on the decks of it shore 
bushes had taken root, and now flourished thick with flowers. 
It was a sad sight, but it showed us that the anchorage was 
calm. 

“Now,” said Hands, “look there; there’s a pet bit for to 
beach a ship in. Fine flat sand, never a catspaw, trees all 
around of it, and flowers a-blowing like a garding on that old 
ship.” 

Mr And once beached,” I inquired, “ how shall we get her off 
again ?”’ 

“‘ Why, so,” he replied ; “ you take a line ashore there on the 
other side at low water; take a turn about one of them big 
pines ; bring it back, take a turn round the capstan, and lie-to 
for the tide. Come high water, all hands take a pull upon 
the line and off she comes as sweet as natur’. And now, boy, 
you stand by. We're near the bit now, and she’s too much way 
onher. Starboard a little—so—steady—starboard—larboard 
a little—steady—steady !” 

So he issued his commands, which I breathlessly obeyed ; 
till all of a sudden he cried, “ Now, my hearty, luff!” And I 
put the helm hard up and the Hispaniola swung round rapidly 
and ran stem on for the low wooded shore. 

The excitement of these last manceuvres had somewhat 
interfered with the watch I had kept hitherto, sharply enough, 
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upon the coxswain, Even then I was still so much interested, 
waiting for the ship to touch, that I quite forgot the peril that 
hung over my head, and stood craning over the starboard bul- 
warks and watching the ripples spreading wide before the bows. 
I might have fallen without a struggle for my life, had not a 
sudden disquietude seized upon me, and made me turn my 
head. Perhaps I had heard a creak, or seen his shadow moving 
with the tail of my eye; perhaps it was an instinct like a cat’s; 
but, sure enough, when I looked round, there was Hands, 
already half-way towards me, with the dirk in his right hand. 

We must both have cried out aloud when our eyes met; 
but while mine was a shrill cry of terror, his was a roar of fury 
like a charging bull’s. At the same instant he threw himself 
forward, and I leapt sideways towards the bows. AsI did so 
I left hold of the tiller, which sprang sharp to leeward ; and I 
think this saved my life, for it struck Hands across the chest 
and stopped him, for the moment, dead. 

Before he could recover, I was safe out of the corner where 
he had me trapped, with all the deck to dodge about. Just for- 
ward of the mainmast I stopped, drew a pistol from my pocket, 
took a cool aim, though he had already turned and was once 
more coming directly after me, and drew the trigger. The 
hammer fell, but there followed neither flash nor sound; the 
priming was useless with sea-water. I cursed myself for my 
neglect. Why had I not, long before, reprimed and reloaded 
my only weapons? Then I should not have been, as now, a 
mere fleeing sheep before this butcher. 

Wounded as he was, it was wonderful how fast he could move, 
his grizzled hair tumbling over his face, and his face itself as red 
as a red ensign with his haste and fury. I had no time to try 
my other pistol, nor, indeed, much inclination, for I was sure 
it would be useless. One thing I saw plainly : I must not simply 
retreat before him, or he would speedily hold me boxed into 
the bows, as a moment since he had so nearly boxed me in the 
stern. Once so caught, and nine or ten inches of the blood- 
stained dirk would be my last experience on this side of 
eternity. I placed my palms against the mainmast, which was 
of a goodish bigness, and waited, every nerve on the stretch. 

Seeing that I meant to dodge, he also paused; and a 
moment or two passed in feints on his part, and corresponding 
movements upon mine. It was such a game as I had often 
played at home about the rocks of Black Hill Cove; but never 
before, you may be sure, with such a wildly beating heart as 
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now. Still, as I say, it was a boy’s game, and I thought I could 
hold my own at it against an elderly seaman with a wounded 
thigh. Indeed, my courage had begun to rise so high, that I 
allowed myself a few darting thoughts on what would be the 
end of the affair ; and while I saw certainly that I could not 
spin it out for long, I saw no hope of any ultimate escape. 

Well, while things stood thus, suddenly the Hispaniola 
struck, staggered, ground for an instant in the sand, and 
then, swift as a blow, canted over to the port side till the 
deck stood at an angle of forty-five degrees, and about a 
puncheon of water splashed into the scupper-holes, and lay 
in a pool between the deck and the bulwark. 

We were both of us capsized in a second, and both of us 
rolled, almost together, into the scuppers; the dead red- 
cap, with his arms still spread out, tumbling stiffly after us. 
So near were we, indeed, that my head came against the 
coxswain’s foot with a crack that made my teeth rattle. 
Blow and all, I was the first afoot again; for Hands had got 
involved with the dead body. The sudden canting of the ship 
had made the deck no place for running on; I had to find 
some new way of escape, and that upon the instant, for my 
foe was almost touching me. Quick as thought I sprang 
into the mizzen shrouds, rattled up hand over hand, and did 
not draw a breath till I was seated on the cross-trees. 

I had been saved by being prompt; the dirk had struck 
not half a foot below me, as I pursued my upward flight ; and 
there stood Israel Hands with his mouth open and his face up- 
turned to mine, a perfect statue of surprise and disappointment, 

Now that I had a moment to myself, I lost no time in 
changing the priming of my pistol, and then, having one 
ready for service, and to make assurance doubly sure, I pro- 
ceeded to draw the load of the other, and recharge it afresh 
from the beginning. 

My new employment struck Hands all of a heap; hejbegan 
to see the dice going against him; and after an obvious hesi- 
tation he also hauled himself heavily into the shrouds, and, 
with the dirk in his teeth, began slowly and painfully to 
mount. It cost him no end of time and groans to haul his 
wounded leg behind him; and I had quietly finished my 
arrangements before he was more than a third of the way up. 
Then, with a pistol in either hand, I addressed him. 

“One step more, Mr. Hands,” said I, “and I'll blow your 
brains out! Dead men don’t bite, you know,” I added with a 
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He stopped instantly. I could see by the working of his 
face that he was trying to think, and the process was so slow 
and laborious that, in my new-found security, I laughed aloud. 
At last, with a swallow or two, he spoke, his face still wearing 
the same expression of extreme perplexity. In order to speak 
he had to take the dagger from his mouth, but in all else he 
remained unmoved, 

“ Jim,” says he, “I reckon we're fouled, you and me, and 
we'll have to sign articles. I’d have had you there but for 
that there lurch: but I don’t have no luck, not I; and I 
reckon I’ll have to strike, which comes hard, you see, for a 
master mariner to a ship’s younker, like you, Jim.” 

I was drinking in his words and smiling away, as conceited 
as a cock upon the wall, when, all in a breath, back went his 
right hand over his shoulder. Something sang like an arrow 
through the air: I felt a blow and then a sharp pang, and 
there I was pinned by the shoulder to the mast. In the horrid 
pain and surprise of the moment—I scarce can say it was by 
my own volition, and I am sure it was without conscious aim— 
both my pistols went off, and both escaped out of my hands. 
They did not fall alone; with a choked cry, the coxswain 
loosed his grasp upon the shrouds, and plunged head first into 
the water. 


From “ Treasure Island.” R. L, STEVENSON, 


(By kind permission of Mr, Lloyd Osbourne.) 


A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


Kamat is out with twenty men to raise the Border-side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride; 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn 
and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the 
Guides : 

“Js there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal 
hides ?” 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of Ressaldar, 


“If ye know the track of the morning mist ye know where 
his pickets are. 
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At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into Bonair— 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to fare ; 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 

By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the 
Tongue of Jakai. 

But if he be past the Tongue of Jakai, right swiftly turn ye 
then, 

For the length and breadth of that grisly plain are sown with 
Kamal’s men.” 


The Colonel’s son has taken horse, and a raw, rough dun was 
he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the head 
of the gallows-tree ; 
The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay to 
eat— 
Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his 
meat. 
He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the Tongue 
of Jakai— 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her 
back ; 
And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the 
pistol crack. 
He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball 
went wide. 
“Ye shoot like a soldier,’ Kamal said, “Show now if ye can 
ride,” 


It’s up and over the Tongue of Jakai, as blown dust-devils go, 
The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren 
doe. 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 
But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars as a lady plays 
_ with a glove. 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs 
drum up the dawn, 
The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a 
- new-roused fawn. j 
The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woeful heap fell he— 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back and pulled the 
rider free. 
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He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room was 
there to strive— 

«’Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ye rode so long 
alive ; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump 
of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on 
his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row; 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she could 


not fly.” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “Do good to bird and 
beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats before thou makest 
a feast. 


If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief 
could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on 
the garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy brethren wait to suap— 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn,—howl, dog, and call 
them up! 

And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and 
stack, 

ee my father’s mare again, and I'll fight my own way 

ack !”’ 


Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when wolf and grey wolf 
meet, 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath. 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn 
with Death ?” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “I hold by the blood of 
my clan; 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift—By God, she has 
carried a man,” 
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The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled her nose 
in his breast. 

“We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, “but she loveth 
the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups 
twain.” 


The Colonel’s son a pistol drew, and held it muzzle end. 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; “will ye take 
the mate from a friend ?”’ 

«A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; “a limb for the risk 
of a limb. 

Thy father hath sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to him!” 

With that he whistled his only son, who dropped from a 
mountain crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a 
lance in rest. 

*‘ Now, here is thy master,” Kamal said, “who leads a troop 
of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side, as shield to shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is, to guard with him thy head. 

And thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes 
are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the 
Border-line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way to 
power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in 
Peshawur.” 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and there 
they found no fault, 

They have taken the oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened 
bread and salt ; 

They have taken the oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and 
fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Kyber knife, and the Wondrous 
Names of God. 


The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went 


forth but one. 
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And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of a 
mountaineer. 

« Ha’ done! Ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. “ Put up the 
steel at your sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ‘tis a 
man of the Guides!” 


O, east is east and west is west, and never the two shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither east nor west, border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth. 


From “ Barrack-room Ballads.” Rupyarp KIpP.ine. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., Publishers.) 


THE MIRACLE OF THE PEACH-TREE 


Directty you were outside the Porta San Zeno the peach- 
trees began—acre by acre of bent trunks, whose long branches 
tied at the top took shapes of blown candle-flames; beyond 
these was an open waste of bents and juniper scrub, which 
afforded certain eatage for goats. 

Here three herd-boys, Luca, Biagio, and Astorre, simple 
brown-skinned souls, watched their flocks all the summer night, 
sleeping, waking to play pranks on each other, whining endless 
doggerel, praying at every scare, and swearing at every reassur- 
ance. Simple, puppyish folk though they were, Madonna of 
the Peach-T'ree chose them to witness her epiphany. 

It was a very still night, of wonderful starshine, but without 
amoon, The stars were so thickly spread, so clear and hot, that 
there was light enough for the lads to see each others’ faces, the 
rough shapes of each other. It was light enough to notice how 
the square belfry of San Zeno cut a wedge of black into the 
spangled blue vault. Sheer through the Milky Way it ploughed 
a broad furrow, which ended in a ragged edge. You would 
never have seen that if it had not been a clear night. 

Still also it was. You heard the cropping of the goats, the 
jaws champ when they chewed the crisp leaves; the flicker 
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of the bats’ wings. In the marsh, half a mile away, the 
chorus of frogs, when it swelled up, drowned all nearer noise ; 
but when it broke off suddenly, those others resumed their 
hold upon the stillness. It was a breathless night of suspense. 
Anything might happen on such a night. 

Luca, Biagio, and Astorre, under the spell of this marvel- 
lous night, lay on their stomachs alert for alarms. A heavy- 
wheeling white owl had come by with a swish, and Biagio 
had called aloud to the Madonna in his agony. Astorre had 
crossed himself over and over again: this was the Angel of 
Death cruising abroad on the hunt for goats or goatherds; 
but “No, no!” cried Luca, eldest of the three, “the wings 
are too short, friends. That is a fluffy new soul, just let loose. 
She knows not the way, you see. Let us pray for her. There 
are devils abroad on such close nights as this.” 

Pray they did, with a will, “ Ave Maria,” “O maris Stella,” 
and half the Paternoster, when Biagio burst into a guffaw, 
and gave Luca a push which sent Astorre down. 

« Why, ‘tis only a screech-owl, you fools!” he cried, though 
the sound of his own voice made him falter; “an old mouse- 
teaser,” he went on in a much lower voice. “ Who's afraid ?” 

A black and white cat making a pounce had sent hearts 
to mouths after this; though they found her out before they 
had got to “Dominus tecum,” she left them all in a quiver, 
It had been a cat, but it might have been the devil. Then, 
before the bristles had folded down on their backs, they rose 
up again, and the hair of their heads became rigid as quills. 
Over the brow of a little hill, through the peach-trees (which 
bowed their spiry heads to her as she walked), came quietly 
a tall white Lady in a dark cloak. Hey! powers of earth and 
air, but this was not to be doubted! Evenly forward she 
came, without a footfall, without a rustle or the crackling of 
a twig, without so much as knecing her skirt—stood before 
them so nearly that they saw the pale oval of her face, and 
said, in a voice like a muffled bell, “JT am hungry, my friends ; 
have you any meat?” She had a face like the moon, and 
great round eyes ; within her cloak, on the bosom of her white 
dress, she held a man-child. He, they passed their sacred word, 
lifted in his mother’s arms and turned open-handed towards 
them. Luca, Biagio, and Astorre, goatherds all, and honest 
lads, fell on their faces with one accord ; with one voice they 
eried, “ Madonna, Madonna, Madonna! pray for us sinners!” 

But again the Lady spoke in her gentle tones, “I am 
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very hungry, and my child is hungry. Have you nothing to 
give me?” So then Luca kicked the prone Biagio, and 


Biagio’s heel kicked Astorre on the shin, But it was Luca, as 
became the eldest, who got up first, all the same; and as soon 
as he was on his feet the others followed him. Luca took his 
cap off, Biagio saw the act and followed it. Astorre, who dared 
not lift his eyes, and was so busy making crosses on himself that 
he had no hands to spare, kept his on till Luca nudged Biagio, 
and Biagio cuffed him soundly, saying, “ Uncover, cow-face.”’ 

Then Luca on his knees made an offering of cheese and 
black bread to the Lady. They saw the gleam of her white 
hand as she stretched it out to take the victual. That hand 
shone like agate in the dark. They saw her eat, sitting very 
straight and noble upon a tussock of bents. Astorre whis- 
pered to Biagio, Biagio consulted with Luca for a few anxious 
moments, and communicated again with Astorre. Astorre 
jumped up and scuttled away into the dark. Presently he 
came back, bearing something in his two hands. The three 
shockheads inspected his burden; there was much whispering, 
some contention, almost a scuffle. The truth was, that Biagio 
wanted to take the thing from Astorre, and that Luca would 
not allow it. Luca was the eldest, and wanted to take it him- 
self, Astorre was in tears. “Cristo amore!” he blubbered, 
“you will spill the milk between you. I thought of it all by 
myself. Let go, Biagio; let go, Luca!” So they whispered, 
and tussled, pulling three different ways. The Lady’s voice 
broke over them like silver rain. “ Let him who thought of 
the kind act give me the milk,” she said; so young Astorre 
on his knees handed her the horn cup, and through the cracks 
of his fingers watched her drink every drop. 

That done, the cup returned with a smile piercingly sweet, 
the Lady rose. Saints on thrones, how tall she was! “The 
bimbo will thank you for this to-morrow, as I do now,” said 
she. “Good night, my friends, and may the good God have 
mercy on all souls.” She turned to go the way she had come, 
but Astorre, covering his eyes with one hand, crept forward 
on three legs (as you might say), and plucked the hem of her 
robe up and kissed it, She stooped to lay a hand upon his 
head. ‘Never kiss my robe, Astorre,” she said—and how 
under heaven did she know his name if she were not what she 
was ?—“ never kiss my robe, but get up and let me kiss you.” 
Well of Truth! to think of it! Up gets Astorre, shaking like 
a nun in a fit, and the Lady bent over him, and, as sure ag 
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you are you, kissed his forehead. Astorre told his village 
next day, as they sat round him in a ring, and he on the well- 
head as plain to be seen as this paper, that he felt at that 
moment as if two rose-leaves had dropped from heaven upon 
his forehead. Slowly then, very slowly and smoothly (as 
they report) did the Lady move away towards the peach-trees 
whence she had come. In the half light there was—for by 
this it was the hour before dawn—they saw her take a peach 
from one of the trees. She stayed to eat it. Then she walked 
over the crest of the orchard and disappeared. As soon as 
they dared, when the light had come, they looked for her over 
the same crest, but could see nothing whatever. With pale, 
serious faces the three youths regarded each other. There was 
no doubt as to what had happened—a miracle! a miracle! 

With one consent then—since this was plainly a Church 
affair—they ran to their parish priest, Don Gasparo. He 
got the whole story at last; nothing could shake them; no 
detail was wanting. Thus it was; the Blessed Virgin, carry- 
ing in her arms the Santissimo Bambino Gesu, had come 
through the peach-trees, asked for and eaten of their food, 
prayed for them aloud to Messer Domeneddio himself, and 
kissed Astorre on the forehead. As they were on their knees, 
she walked away, stopped, took a peach, ate it, walked on, 
vanished—ecco/ The curate rubbed his head, and tried another 
boy. Useless, the story was the same. Third boy, same story. 
He tucked up his cassock with decision, took his biretta and 
walking-staff, and said to the three goatherds— 

“« My lads, all this is a matter of miracle. I donot deny its 
truth—God forbid it in a simple man such asI am. But I do 
certainly ask you to lead me to the scene of your labours.” 

The boys needed no second asking: off they all set. The 
curate went over every inch of the ground. Here lay Luca, 
Biagio, and Astorre; the belfry of San Zeno was in such and 
such a direction, the peach-trees in such and such. Good; 
‘there they were. What next? According to their account, 
Madonna had come thus and thus. The good curate bundled 
off to spy for footprints in the orchard. Marvel! there were 
none. This made him look very grave; for if she made no 
earthly footprints she could have no earthly feet. Next he 
must see by what way she had gone. She left them kneeling 
here, said they, went towards the peach-garden, stayed by a 
certain tree (which they pointed out) plucked a peach from 
the very top of it—this they swore to, though the tree was 
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near fourteen feet high—stood while she ate it, and went 
over the brow of the rising ground. Here was detail enough, 
it was to be hoped.. The curate nosed it out like a slot- 
hound, he paced the track himself from the scrub to the 
peach-tree, and stood under this last gazing to its top, from 
there to its roots; he shook his head many times, stroked 
his chin a few: then, with a broken cry he made a pounce 
and picked up—a peach-stone! After this to doubt would 
have been childish; as a fact he had no more than the boys. 

«My children,” said he, “we are here face to face with 
a great mystery. It is plain that Messer Domeneddio hath 
designs upon this hamlet, of which we, His worms, have no 
conception. You, my dear sons, He hath chosen to be workers 
for His purpose, which we cannot be very far wrong in suppos- 
ing to be the building of an oratory or tabernacle to hold this 
unspeakable relic. That erection must be our immediate, 
anxious care. Meantime I will place the relic in the pyx of 
our Lady’s altar, and mark the day in our calendar for per- 
petual remembrance. I shall not fail to communicate with 
his holiness the bishop. Who knows what may be the end 
of this?” 

He was as good as his word. A procession was formed in no 
time—children carrying their rosaries and bunches of flowers, 
three banners, the whole village with a candle apiece; next 
Luca, Biagio, and Astorre with larger candles—half a pound 
weight each at the least; then four men to hold up a canopy, 
below which came the good curate himself with the relic on a 
cushion, 

It was deposited with great reverence in the place de- 
voted, having been drenched with incense. There was a 
solemn mass, After which things the curate thought himself 
at liberty to ruffle into Verona with his news. 


From “ Little Novels of Italy.” Maurice Hew Lett. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


IN A CROOKED WAY 
¢ And let the counsel of thine own heart stand.” 


Ir was almost dark, and the Walkham River is much over- 


hung in the parts that lie between Horrabridge and the old 
brickworks. 
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In the bed of the river a man stumbled heavily along, 
trusting more to his knowledge of the river then to his eye- 
sight. He was fishing dexterously with flies that were almost 
white—flies which seemed to suit admirably the taste of those 
small brown trout which never have the sense to leave alone 
fare provided for their larger brethren. 

Suddenly he hooked a larger fish, and, not daring to step 
back beneath the overhanging oak, he proceeded to tire his 
fish out in the deep water. In ten minutes he brought it to 
the landing-net, and as he turned to open his creel his heart 
leapt in his breast. A man was standing in the water not 
two feet behind him. 

“ Holloa!” he gasped. 

**T won't insult you by telling you not to be frightened,” 
said the voice of a gentleman. There was no mistaking it. 
The speaker stood quite still, with the water bubbling round 
his legs. He was hatless, and his hair was cut quite short. 

A thought flashed across the fisherman’s slow brain. Like 
the rest of his craft, he was slower of mind than of hand. 

“Yes,” said the other, divining his thoughts, “I’m from 
Dartmoor. “You probably heard of my escape two days ago?” 

“Yes,” replied the other quietly, while he wound in his 
line. ‘TI heard of it,” 

« And where do they say I am?” 

“Oh, the police have got a clue—as usual,” replied the 
fisherman. 

The escaped convict laughed bitterly, but the laugh broke 
off into a sickening cackle. 

« |’ve been in those brickworks,” he said, “all the time, 
meditating murder. I stole a loaf from a baker’s cart; but 
nan cannot live by bread alone; ah! Ha! ha!” 

The fisherman held out his flask, which the other took, 
ind opened the somewhat uncommon silver top with ease 
red of knowledge. 

He poured himself out a full glass and drank it off. 

“T haven't had that taste in my mouth for four years,” 
e said, returning the flask. “And you are guilty of felony.” 

The fisherman probably knew this, for he merely laughed. 
“ Do you know Prince Town?” the convict asked abruptly. 
The other nodded, glancing in the direction of the rising 
oor. 
«* And you've read the rules on the gate? Parcere subjectis 
ut in the stone over the top. Good God!” 
D 
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The fisherman nodded again. 

“The question is,” said the convict, after a pause, during 
which they had waded back to the bank, «whether you are 
going to help me or not? Heavens! I nearly killed you 
while you were playing that fish.” 

«Ya-as,” drawled the fisherman. “ I take it that youmust have 
been tempted. I never heard you owing to the rush of water.” 

They were both big men, and the convict stared curiously 
into the long, clean-shaven face ofthis calm speaker. A smile 
actually flickered for a moment in his desperate eyes. 

«¢ What I want,” he said, “is your mackintosh, your waders 
and your hat—also your rod-case with a long stick in it. The 
handle of your landing-net will do. Where do you come from ? 

«Plymouth, I am going back by the seven-thirty from 
Horrabridge.” 

« With a return ticket?” 

“Yes.” 

«J should like that also.” 

The fisherman was slowly disjointing his rod, 

« Suppose I told you to come and take ’em ?” he said with 
the drawl again. 

The convict looked him up and down with a certain air of 
competent criticism. 

« Then there would be a very pretty fight,” he said, with 
a laugh, which he checked when he detected the savour of the 
prison-yard that was in it. 

«We haven't time for the fight,” said the fisherman. 

And there came a hot gasp of excitement from the convict’s 
lips. His stake was a very large one, 

In the same slow, reflective manner, the fisherman un- 
buttoned the straps of his waders at the thigh, and sat down to 
unlace his brogues. 

“Here,” he said, “pull ’em off for me. They’re so 
damnably sopped.” 

He held up his leg, and the convict pulled off the wet 
fishing-stockings with some technical skill. 

He drew them on over his own stockinged legs, and the 
fisherman kicked the brogues towards him. In exchange the 
convict handed him his own shoes. 

«Am I to wear these?” the fisherman asked, with some- 
thing in his voice that might have been amusement. 

“Yes; they're a little out of shape, I’m afraid. The 
Queen is no judge of a shoe.” 
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“I guess not !” answered the other, lacing. 

There was a little silence. 

“suppose,” said the convict, with a curious eagerness, “ that 
you have seen a bit of the world? Should you think, now, 
that a girl would wait four years for a chap who, in the eyes of 
the world, was not worth waiting for?” 

The fisherman, not being an absolute fool, knew that there 
was only one answer to give. But he was kind-hearted, so 
he told a lie. There was something about this convict that 
made him do it. 

“Yes; I should think she would. Girls are not always 
rational, I guess.” 

The other said nothing. He took the mackintosh-coat and 
the creel and the rod-case without a word—even of thanks. 
His manners were brisker, as if the angler’s lie had done him 
good. The change of costume was now complete, and the 
convict would pass anywhere for an innocent disciple of Isaac 
Walton. 

For a moment they stood thus, looking at each other. 
Then the convict spoke. 

“Can you lend me a fiver?” he asked. 

# Oh yes!” 

Carelessly opening his purse, and displaying a good num- 
ber of bank-notes, he passed one to the unsteady hand 
held out. 

«Want any more?” he asked, with a queer laugh. 

‘¢T’]l take another if you can spare it.” 

A second note passed from hand to hand. 

“Thanks,” said the convict. ‘‘ Now tell me your name and 
address ; I want to send these things back to you if—if I have 
any luck.”’ 

And the effort to steady his voice was quite apparent. 

“Caleb S. Harkness, United States frigate Bruiser, now 
lying at Plymouth,” replied the other tersely. 

« Ah! you are an American?” 

“That is why I don’t care a d 

« Mr. Harkness—or what ?” 

“]’m her captain,” he said modestly. 

They shook hands and parted. 

It was only as he plodded along the Tavistock Road, limp- 
ing in the regulation shoes, that the American remembered 
that he had quite omitted to ask the convict any questions. 
He had parted with his mackintosh and it was pouring. 
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Tavistock was two miles off, and he had no notion what trains 
there were to Plymouth. Yet he regretted nothing, and at 
times a queer smile flitted over his countenance. He was 
a man holding very decided views of his own upon most 
subjects, and no one suspected him of it, because he never 
sought to force them upon others. What he loved above all 
in men was that species of audacious and gentlemanly coolness 
which is found in greater perfection in the ranks of the British 
aristocracy than anywhere else in the world. 

He was not the sort of man to be afraid of any one, two, 
or three men—he had never, for a moment, thought of 
fearing the fellow who had gone off with his mackintosh, his 
waders, and his two five-pound notes. We all try to be our 
ideal, and Caleb S. Harkness prided himself on being the 
coolest man in the two hemispheres. He had met a cooler, 
and rather than acknowledge his inferiority he had parted 
with the valuables above mentioned, with no other guarantee 
of their safe return than a gentlemanly inflection of voice. 

Two days later he received his waders, mackintosh, and 
brogues ; also a new fishing-rod of the very best quality made 
in England, and two five-pound notes. 


From “ Tomaso’s Fortune.” Henry Seton MerriMaNn, 


(By kind permission of Mrs. H. S. Scott, and Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Publishers.) 


A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 


Nieut is a dead monotonous period under a root; but in the 
open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and per- 
fumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the face of 
Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death to people 
choked between walls and curtains, is only a light and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps a-field. All night long he can 
hear Nature breathing deeply and freely ; even as she takes 
her rest, she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring hour 
unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a wakeful 
influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all 
the outdoor world are on their feet. It is then that the cock 
first crows, not this time to announce the dawn, but like a 
cheerful watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle awake 
on the meadows; sheep break their fast on the dewy hillsides, 
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and change to a new lair among the ferns; and houseless men, 
who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of 
Nature, are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same hour 
to life? Do the stars rain down an influence, or do we share 
some thrill of mother earth below our resting bodies? Even 
shepherds and old country-folk, who are the deepest read in 
these arcana, have not a guess as to the means or purpose of 
this nightly resurrection. Towards two in the morning they 
declare the thing takes place; and neither know nor inquire 
further. And at least it is a pleasant incident. We are dis- 
turbed in our slumber only, like the luxurious Montaigne, “ that 
we may the better and more sensibly relish it.” We have a 
moment to look upon the stars. And there is a special 
pleasure for some minds in the reflection that we share the 
impulse with all outdoor creatures in our neighbourhood, that 
we have escaped out of the Bastille of civilisation, and are 
become, for the time being, a mere kindly animal and a sheep 
of Nature’s flock. 


From “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” RR. L. Stevenson, 


(By kind permission of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne.) 


CUPID’S ALLEY 


A MORALITY 


O, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle, 
See the couples advance,— 
O, Love’s but a dance / 
A whisper, a glance,— 
“ Shall we twirl down the middle?” 
O, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle / 


Ir runs (so saith my Chronicler) 
Across a smoky City ; 

A Babel filled with buzz and whirr, 
Huge, gloomy, black and gritty 

Dark-louring looks the hill-side near, 
Dark-yawning looks the valley,— 

But here ’tis always fresh and clear, 
For here is “ Cupid’s Alley.” 
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And from an Arbour cool and green, 
With aspect down the middle, 
An ancient Fiddler, grey and lean, 
Scrapes on an ancient fiddle ; 
Alert he seems, but aged enow 
To punt the Stygian galley ;— 
With wisp of forelock on his brow, 
He plays—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


All day he plays,—a single tune 1. 
But, by the oddest chances, 
Gavotte, or Brawl, or Rigadoon, 
It suits all kinds of dances. 
My Lord may walk a pas de Cour 
To Jenny’s pas de Chalet ;— 
The folks who ne’er have danced before, 
Can dance—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


And here, for ages yet untold, 
Long, long before my ditty, 

Came high and low, and young and old, 
From out the crowded City ; 

And still to-day they come, they go, 
And just as fancies tally, 

They foot it quick, they foot it slow, 
All day—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


Strange dance! ‘Tis free to Rank and Rags; 


Here no distinction flatters, 

Here Riches shakes its money-bags, 
And Poverty its tatters ; 

Church, Army, Navy, Physic, Law ;— 
Maid, Mistress, Master, Valet; 

Long locks, grey hairs, bald heads and a’~~ 
They bob—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


Strange pairs! To laughing, fresh Fifteen 
Here capers Prudence thrifty ; 

Here Prodigal leads down the green 
A blushing Maid of Fifty ; 
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Some treat it as a serious thing, 
And some but shilly-shally ; 

And some have danced without the ring 
(Ab me !)—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


And sometimes one to one will dance, 
And think of one behind her; 

And one by one will stand, perchance, 
Yet look all ways to find her; 

Some seek a partner with a sigh, 
Some win him with a sally ; 

And some, they know not how nor why, 
Strange fate |—of “Cupid's Alley.” 


And some will dance an age or so, 
Who came for half a minute ; 

And some who like the game, will go 
Before they well begin it; 

And some will vow they’re “ danced to death,” 
Who (somehow) always rally ; 

Strange cures are wrought (mine author saith) 
Strange cures—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


It may be one will dance to-day, 
And dance no more to-morrow ; 
It may be one will steal away 
And nurse a lifelong sorrow ; 
What then? The rest advance, evade, 
Unite, dispart, and dally, 
Re-set, coquet, and gallopade, 
Not less—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 


For all that City’s wheel-work vast 

And shuddering beams shall crumble ;— 
And till that Fiddler lean at last 

From off his seat shall tumble ;— 
Till then (the Civic records say) 

This quaint, fantastic ballet 
Of Go and Stay, of Yea and Nay, 

Must last—in “ Cupid’s Alley.” 

Austin Dosson 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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VENICE. THE THRONE 


In the olden days of travelling, now to return no more, in 
which distance could not be vanquished without toil, but in 
which that toil was rewarded, partly by the power of deliberate 
survey of the countries through which the journey lay, and 
partly by the happiness of the evening hours, when, from the 
top of the last hill he had surmounted, the traveller beheld 
the quiet village where he was to rest scattered among the 
meadows beside its valley stream ; or from the long-hoped-for 
turn in the dusty perspective of the causeway, saw for the first 
time, the towers of some famed city, faint in the rays of sunset ; 
—hours of peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which the rush 
of the arrival in the railway station is perhaps not always, or 
to all men, an equivalent,—in those days, I say, when there 
was something more to be anticipated and remembered in the 
first aspect of each successive halting-place, than a new arrange- 
ment of glass roofing and iron girder, there were few moments 
of which the recollection was more fondly cherished by the 
traveller, than that which brought him within sight of Venice, 
as his gondola shot into the open lagoon from the canal of 
Mestre. Not but that the aspect of the city itself was generally 
the source of some slight disappointment, for, seen in this 
direction, its buildings are far less characteristic than those of 
the other great towns of Italy; but this inferiority was partly 
disguised by the distance, and more than atoned for by the 
strange rising of its walls and towers out of the midst, as it 
seemed, of the deep sea; for it was impossible that the mind 
or the eye could at once comprehend the shallowness of the 
vast sheet of water which stretched away in leagues of rippling 
lustre to the north and south,—or trace the narrow line of islets 
bounding it to the east. The salt breeze, the white, moaning 
sea-birds, the masses of black weed separating and disappearing 
gradually, in knots of heaving shoal, under the advance of the 
steady tide, all proclaimed it to be indeed the ocean on whose 
bosom the great city rested so calmly; not such blue, soft, 
lake-like ocean as bathes the Neapolitan promontories, or 
sleeps beneath the marble rocks of Genoa, but a sea with 
the bleak power of our own northern waves, yet subdued into 
a strange, spacious rest, and changed from its angry pallor into 
a field of burnished gold, as the sun declined behind the belfry 
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tower of the lonely island church, fitly named “ St. George of 
the Seaweed.” As the boat drew nearer to the city, the coast 
which the traveller had just left sank behind him into one long, 
low, sad-coloured line, tufted irregularly with brushwood and 
willows: but, at what seemed its northern extremity, the hills 
of Argua rose in a dark cluster of purple pyramids, balanced 
on the bright mirage of the lagoon; two or three smooth 
surges of inferior hill extended themselves about the roots, 
and beyond these, beginning with the craggy peaks above 
Vicenza, the chain of the Alps, girded the whole horizon to 
the north—a wall of jagged blue, here and there showing 
through its clefts a wilderness of misty precipices, fading far 
back into the recesses of Cadore, and itself rising and breaking 
away eastward, where the sun struck opposite upon its snow, 
into mighty fragments of peaked light, standing up behind 
the barred clouds of evening, one after another, countless, the 
crown of the Adrian Sea, until the eye turned back from 
pursuing them, to rest upon the nearer burning of the campa- 
niles of Murano, and on the great city, where it magnified 
itself along the waves, as the quick, silent pacing of the 
gondola drew nearer and nearer. And at last, when its walls 
were reached, and the outmost of its untrodden streets were 
entered, not through towered gate or guarded rampart, but as 
a deep inlet between two rocks of coral in the Indian Sea ; 
when first upon the traveller’s sight opened the long ranges 
of columned palaces,—each with its black boat moored at the 
portal,—each with its image cast down, beneath its feet, upon 
that green pavement which every breeze broke into new 
fantasies of rich tesselation :—when first at the extremity of 
the bright vista, the shadowy Rialto threw its colossal curve 
slowly forth from behind the palace of the Camerlenghi; that 
strange curve, so delicate, so adamantine, strong as a mountain 
cavern, graceful as a bow just bent ;—when first before its 
moonlike circumference was all risen, the gondolier’s cry, 
« Ah! Stali,” struck sharp upon the ear, and the prow turned 
aside under the mighty cornices that half met over the narrow 
canal, where the plash of the water followed close and loud, 
ringing along the marble by the boat’s side; and when at last 
that boat darted forth upon the breadth of silver sea, across 
which the front of the Ducal Palace, flushed with its sanguine 
veins, looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, it 
was no marvel that the mind should be so deeply entranced 
by the visionary charm of a scene so beautiful and so strange, 
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as to forget the darker truths of its history and its being. 
Well might it seem that such a city had owed her existence 
rather to the rod of the enchanter than the fear of the 
fugitive ; that-the waters which encircled her had been chosen 
for the mirror of her state, rather than the shelter of her 
nakedness; and that all which in nature was wild or merciless, 
—Time and Decay, as well as the waves and tempests,—had 
been won to adorn her instead of to destroy, and might still 
spare, for ages to come, that beauty which seemed to have 
fixed for its throne the sands of the hour-glass as well as of 
the sea. 


From “ The Stones of Venice,” vol. i. ch. tt. Joun RuskIN. 


(By kind permission of the Ruskin Executors 
and Mr. George Allen, Publisher.) 


THE RELEASE OF SHERE ALI, EMIR OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


Wuen I awoke the sun was down, but there was a great 
light over everything. The full moon had just risen above 
the hills to eastward and bathed every object in silver sheen. 
The far peaks, covered with snow, caught the reflection and 
sent the beams floating across the deep dark valleys between. 
The big boulder, against which the tent was pitched, caught 
it too, and seemed changed from rough stone to precious 
metal; it was on the tent-pegs and the ropes, it was upon 
Isaacs’ lithe figure, as he tightened his sash round his waist 
and looked to his pocket-book for the agreement. It made 
the Buddhist, Ram Lal, the grey and colourless, look like a 
silver statue, and it made the smouldering flame of the watch- 
fire utterly dim and faint. It was a wonderful moon. I 
looked at my watch; it was eight o'clock. 

« Yes,” said Isaacs, “ you were tired and have slept long. 
It is time to be off. There is some whisky in that flask. I 
don’t take these things, but Ram Lal says you had better have 
some, as you might get fever.” So I did. Then we started, 
leaving everything in the tent, of which we pegged down the 
flap. There were no natives about, the dooly-bearers having 
retired to the other side of the valley, and the jackals would find 
nothing to attract them, as we had thrown the remainder of 
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our meal over the edge. As for weapons, I had a good re- 
volver and a thick stick; Isaacs had a revolver and a vicious- 
looking Turkish knife ; and Ram Lal had nothing at all, as far 
as I could see, except a long, light staff. 

The effect of the moonlight was wild in the extreme, as we 
descended the side of the mountain by paths which were very 
far from smooth or easy. Every now and then, as we neared 
the valley, we turned the corner of some ridge and got a fair 
view of the plain. Then a step farther, and we were in the 
dark again, behind boulders and picking our way over loose 
stones, or struggling with the wretched foothold afforded by a 
surface of light gravel, inclined to the horizontal at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Then, with a scramble, and a little 
swearing in a great many languages—I think we counted that 
we spoke twenty-seven between us—we were on firm soil 
again, and swinging along over the bit of easy level path. It 
would have been out of the question to go in doolies, and no 
pony could keep a foothold for five minutes on the uncertain 
ground. 

At last, as we emerged into the bright moonlight on a little 
platform of rock at an angle of the path, we paused. Ram 
Lal, who seemed to know the way, was in front, and held up 
his hand to silence us; Isaacs and I kneeled down and looked 
over the brink. Some two hundred feet below, on a broad 
strip of green bordering the steep cliff, was picketed a small 
body of horse. We could see the men squatting about in their 
small, compact turbans and their shining accoutrements ; the 
horses tethered at various distances on the sward, cropping so 
vigorously that even at that height we could hear the dull 
sound as they rhythmically munched the grass. We could see 
in the middle of the little camp a man seated on a rug and 
wrapped in a heavy garment of some kind, quietly smoking a 
common hubble-bubble. Beside him stood another who re- 
flected more moonlight than the rest, and who was therefore, 
by his trappings, the captain of the band. The seated smoker 
could be no other than Shere Ali. 

Cautiously we descended the remaining windings of the 
steep path, turning wheneve we had a chance, to look down 
on the horsemen and their prisoner below, till at last we 
emerged in the valley a quarter of a mile or so beyond where 
they were stationed. Here on the level of the plain we stopped 
a moment, and Ram Lal renewed his instructions to me. 

“If the captain,” he says, “lays his hand on Isaacs’ 
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shoulder, seize him and throw him. If you cannot get him 
down kill him—any way you can—shoot him under the arm 
with your pistol. It isa matter of life and death.” 

“All right.” And we walked boldly along the broad 
strip of sward. The moon was now almost immediately over- 
head, for it was midnight or near it. I confess the scene 
awed me, the giant masses of the mountains above us, the 
vast distances of mysterious blue air, through which the snow- 
peaks shone out with a strange look that was not natural, 
The swish of the quickly flowing stream at the edge of the 
plot we were walking over sounded hollow and unearthly ; 
the velvety whirr of the great mountain bats as they circled 
near us, stirred from the branches as we passed out, was 
disagreeable and heavy to hear. The moon shone brighter 
and brighter. 

We were perhaps thirty yards from the little camp, in 
which there might be fifty men all told. Isaacs stood still 
and sung out a greeting. 

* Peace to you, men of Baithopoor!” he shouted. It was 
the preconcerted form of address. Instantly the captain 
turned and looked towards us. Then he gave some orders in 
a low voice, and taking his prisoner by the hand assisted him 
to rise. There was a scurrying to and froin the camp. The 
men seemed to be collecting, and moving to the edge of the 
bivouac. Some began to saddle the horses. The moon was 
so intensely bright that their movements were as plain to us 
as though it had been broad daylight. 

Two figures came striding towards us—the captain and 
Shere Ali. As I looked at them, curiously enough, as may be 
imagined, I noticed that the captain was the taller man by two 
or three inches, but Shere Ali’s broad chest and slightly 
bowed legs produced an impression of enormous strength. 
He looked the fierce-hearted, hard-handed warrior from head 
to heel ; though in accordance with Isaacs’ treaty he had been 
well taken care of and was dressed in the finest stuffs, his beard 
carefully clipped, and his Indian turban rolled with great 
neatness round his dark and prominent brows. 

The first thing for the captain was to satisfy himself as far 
as possible that we had no troops in ambush up there in the 
jungle on the base of the mountain, He had probably sent 
scouts out before, and was pretty sure there was no one there. 
To gain time, he made a great show of reading the agreement 
through from beginning to end, comparing it all the while 
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with a copy he had. While this was going on, and I had put 
myself as near as possible to the captain, Isaacs and Shere Ali 
were in earnest conversation in the Persian tongue. Shere 
Ali told him that the captain’s perusal of the contract must 
be an empty show, since the man did not know a word of the 
language. Isaacs, on hearing that the captain could not 
understand, immediately warned Shere Ali of the intended 
attempt to murder them both, of which Ram Lal, his friend, 
had heard, and I could see the old soldier’s eye flash and his 
hand feel for his weapon where there was none, at the mere 
mention of a fight. The captain began to talk to Isaacs, and 
I edged as near as I could to be ready for my grip. Still it 
did not come. He talked on, very civilly, in intelligible 
Hindustani. What was the matter with the moon? 

A few minutes before it had seemed as if there would be 
neither cloud nor mist in such a sky; and now a light, filmy 
wreath was rising and darkening the splendour of the wonder- 
ful night. I looked across at Ram Lal. He was standing 
with one hand on his hip, and leaning with the other on his 
staff, and he was gazing up at the moon with as much interest 
at he ever displayed about anything. At that moment the 
captain handed Isaacs a prepared receipt for signature, to the 
effect that the prisoner had been duly delivered to his new 
owner. The light was growing dimmer, and Isaacs could 
hardly see to read the characters before he signed. He 
raised the scroll to his eyes and turned half round to see it 
better. At that moment the tall captain stretched forth his 
arm and laid his hand on Isaacs’ shoulder, raising his other 
arm at the same time to his men, who had crept nearer and 
nearer to our group while the endless talking had been going 
on. I was perfectly prepared, and the instant the soldier's 
hand touched Isaacs I had the man in my grip, catching his 
upraised arm in one hand and his throat with the other. The 
struggle did not last long, but it was furious in its agony. The 
tough Punjabi writhed and twisted like a cat in my grasp, his 
eyes gleaming like living coals, springing back and forward in 
his vain and furious efforts to reach my foot and trip me. But 
it was no use. I had his throat and one arm well in hand, 
and could hold him so that he could not reach me with the 
other. My fingers sank deeper and deeper in his neck as we 
swayed backwards and sideways tugging and hugging breast 
to breast, till at last, with a fearful strain and wrench of every 
muscle in our two bodies, his arm went back with a jerk, 
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broken like a pipe-stem, and his frame collapsing and bending 
backwards, fell heavily to the ground beneath me. 

The whole strength of me was at work in the struggle, but 
I could get a glimpse of the others as we whirled and swayed 
about. 

Like the heavy pall of virgin white that is laid on the 
body of a pure maiden; of velvet, soft and sweet, but heavy 
and impenetrable as death, relentless, awful, appalling the 
soul, and freezing the marrow in the bones, it came near the 
earth. The figure of the grey old man grew mystically to 
gigantic and unearthly size, his vast old hands stretched forth 
their skinny palms to receive the great curtain as it descended 
between the moonlight and the sleeping earth. His eyes 
were as stars, his hoary head rose majestically to an incalculable 
height; still the thick, all-wrapping mist came down, falling 
on horse and rider, and wrestler and robber and Amir; hiding 
all, covering all, folding all, in its soft samite arms, till not a 
man’s own hand was visible to him a span’s length from his 
face. 

I could feel the heaving chest of the captain beneath my 
knee; I could feel the twitching of the broken arm tortured 
under the pressure of my left hand; but I could see neither 
face, nor arm, nor breast, nor even my own fingers. Only 
above me, as I stared up, seemed to tower the supernatural 
proportions of Ram Lal, a white apparition visible through the 
opaque whiteness that hid everything else from view. It was 
only a moment. A hand was on my shoulder, Isaacs’ voice was 
in my ear, speaking to Shere Ali. Ram Lal drew me away. 

«Be quick,” he said; “take my hand. I will lead you to 
the light.” We ran along the soft grass, following the sound 
of each other's feet, swiftly. 

A moment more and we were in the pass; the mist was 
lighter and we could see our way. We rushed up the stony 
path fast and sure, till we reached the clear bright moonlight, 
blazing forth in silver splendour again, For down below the 
velvet pall of mist lay thick and heavy, hiding the camp and 
its horses and men from our sight. 

“Friend,” said Isaacs, “you are as free as I. Praise 
Allah, and let us depart in peace.” 


From “ Mr. Isaacs.” F. Marton Crawrorp. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Oo., Publishers.) 
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CORPORAL DICK’S PROMOTION 


Tue Eastern day was well-nigh o’er 
When parched with thirst and travel-sore, 
Two of Macdonald’s flanking corps 

Across the Desert were tramping. 
They had wandered off from the beaten track 
And now were wearily harking back, 
Ever staring round for the signal jack 

That marked their comrades camping. 


The one was Corporal Robert Dick, 
Bearded and burly, short and thick, 
Rough of speech and in temper quick, 
A hard-faced old rapscallion, 
The other, fresh from the barrack square, 
Was a raw recruit, smooth-cheeked and fair, 
Half-grown, half-drilled, with the weedy air 
Of a draft from the home battalion. 


Weary and parched and hunger-torn 
They had wandered on from early morn, 
And the young boy-soldier limped forlorn, 

Now stumbling and now falling. 
Around the orange and sand-curves lay, 
Flecked with boulders black or grey, 
Death-silent, save that far away 

A kite was shrilly calling. 


A kite? Was that a kite? The yell 

That shrilly rose and faintly fell? 

No kite’s, and yet the kite knows well 
The long-drawn wild halloo. 

And right athwart the evening sky 

The yellow sand-spray spurtled high, 

And shrill and shriller swelled the ery 
Of « Allah! Allahu !” 


The Corporal peered at the crimson West, 

Hid his pipe in his khaki vest, 

Growled out an oath and onward pressed, 
Still glancing over his shoulder. 
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“ Bedouins, mate,” he curtly said ; 
“«‘ We'll find some work for steel and lead, 
And maybe sleep in a sandy bed, 

Before we're one hour older. 


« But just one flutter before we're done. 

Stiffen your lips and stand, my son ; 

We'll take this blooming circus on: 
Ball-cartridge!—load. Now steady!” 

With a curse and a prayer the two faced round, 

Dogged and grim they stood their ground, 


And their breech-blocks snapped with a crisp clear sound 


As the rifles sprang to the “ready.” 


Alas for the Emir Alla Khan! 

A hundred paces before his clan! 

That ebony steed of the prophet’s breed 
Is the foal of death and of danger. 

A sputter of fire, a gasp of pain, 

A bluish blurr on the yellow plain, 

The chief was down, and his bridle rein 
Was in the grip of the stranger. 


With the light of hope on his rugged face, 

The Corporal sprang to the dead man’s place. 

One prick with the steel, one thrust with the heel, 
And where was the man to outride him ? 

A grip of his knees, a toss of his rein, 

He was settling her down to her gallop again 

When he stopped, for he heard just one faltering word 
From the young recruit beside him. 


One faltering word from pal to pal, 

But it found the heart of the Corporal ; 

He had sprung to the sand, he had lent him a hand; 
“Up, mate! They'll be ’ere in a minute; 

Off with you! No palaver! Go! 

I'll bide be’ind and run this show, 

Promotion has been curséd slow, 
And this is my chance to win it,” 
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Into the saddle he thrust him quick, 

Spurred the black mare with the bayonet prick, 

Watched her gallop with plunge and with kick 
Away o’er the desert careering. 

Then he turned with a softened face, 

And loosened the strap of his cartridge-case ; 

While his thoughts flew back to the dear old place 
In the sunny Hampshire clearing. 


The young boy-private, glancing back, 

Saw the Bedouins’ wild attack, 

And heard the sharp Martini crack. 
But as he gazed, already 

The fierce fanatic Arab band 

Were closing in on every hand, 

Until one tawny swirl of sand 
Concealed them in its eddy. 


. ° . 


A squadron of British horse that night, 

Galloping hard in the shadowy night, 

Came on the scene of that last stern fight, 
And found the Corporal lying 

Silent and grim on the trampled sand, 

His rifle grasped in his stiffened hand, 

With the warrior pride of one who dies 
’Mid a ring of the dead and dying. 


And still while twilight shadows fall, 
After the evening bugle-call, 
In bivouac or in barrack-hall, 
His comrades speak of the Corporal, 
His death and his devotion. 
And there are some who like to say 
That perhaps a hidden meaning lay 
In the words he spoke, and that the day 
When his rough bold spirit passed away 
Was the day that he won promotion. 


From “ Songs of Action.” Sir A, Conan Doyie 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Publishers.) 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN EDINBURGH 


New-Year’s Day, the great national festival, is a time of 
family expansions and of deep carousal. Sometimes, by a 
sore stroke of fate for this Calvinistie people, the year’s anni- 
versary falis upon a Sunday, when the public-houses are inex- 
orably closed, when singing and even whistling is banished 
from our homes and highways, and the oldest toper feels 
called upon to go to church. ‘Thus pulled about, as if between 
two loyalties, the Scotch have to decide many nice cases of 
conscience, and ride the marches narrowly between the 
weekly and the annual observance. A party of convivial 
musicians, next door to a friend of mine, hung suspended in 
this manner on the brink of their diversions. From ten 
o'clock on Sunday night, my friend heard them tuning their 
instruments: and as the hour of liberty drew near, each must 
have had his music open, his bow in readiness across the 
fiddle, his foot already raised to mark the time, and his nerves 
braced for execution; for hardly had the twelfth stroke 
sounded from the earliest steeple, before they had launched 
forth into a secular bravura. 

Currant-loaf is now popular eating in all households. For 
weeks before the great morning, confectioners display stacks 
of Scotch bun—a dense, black substance, inimical to life—and 
fall moons of shortbread adorned with mottoes of peel or 
sugar-plum, in honour of the season and the family affections. 
«Frac Auld Reekie,” “A guid New-Year to ye a,” “For the 
Auld Folk at hame,” are among the most favoured of these 
devices. Can you not see the carrier, after half a day’s journey 
on pinching hill-roads, draw up before a cottage in Teviotdale, 
or perhaps in Manor Glen among the rowans, and the old 
people receiving the parcel with moist eyes and a prayer for 
Jock or Jean in the city? For at this season, on the threshold 
of another year of calamity and stubborn conflict, men feel a 
need to draw closer the links that unite them; they reckon 
the number of their friends, like allies before a war; and the 
prayers grow longer in the morning as the absent are recom- 
mended by name into God’s keeping. 

On the day itself, the shops are all shut as on a Sunday 3 
only taverns, toyshops, and other holiday magazines, keep open 
doors. Every one looks for his handsel. The postman and 
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the lamplighters have left, at every house in their districts, a 
copy of vernacular verses, asking and thanking in a breath; 
and it is characteristic of Scotland that these verses may have 
sometimes a touch of reality in detail or sentiment and a 
measure of strength in the handling. All over the town you 
may see comforter’d schoolboys hasting to squander their half- 
crowns. There are an infinity of visits to be paid; all the 
world is in the street, except the daintier classes; the sacra- 
mental greeting is heard upon all sides; Auld Lang Syne is 
much in people’s mouths; and whisky and shortbread are 
staple articles of consumption, From an early hour a stranger 
will be impressed by the number of drunken men; and by 
afternoon drunkenness has spread to the women. With some 
classes of society, it is as much a matter of duty to drink hard 
on New-Year’s Day as to go to church on Sunday. Some have 
been saving their wages for perhaps a month to do the season 
honour. Many carry a whisky-bottle in their pocket, which 
they will press with embarrassing effusion on a_ perfect 
stranger. It is inexpedient to risk one’s body in a cab, er not, 
at least, until after a prolonged study of the driver. The 
streets, which are thronged from end to end, become a place 
for delicate pilotage. Singly or arm-in-arm, some speechless, 
others noisy and quarrelsome, the votaries of the New Year go 
meandering in and out and cannoning one against another; 
and now and again, one falls and lies as he has fallen. Before 
night, so many have gone to bed or the police-office, that the 
streets seem almost clear. And as guisards and /irsi-footers 
are now not much seen except in country places, when once 
the New Year has been rung in and proclaimed at the Tron 
tailings, the festivities begin to find their way indoors and 
something like quiet returns upon the town. But think, in 
these piled /ands, of all the senseless snorers, all the broken 
heads and empty pockets ! 

Of old, Edinburgh University was the scene of heroic 
‘snowballing; and one riot obtained the epic honours of mili- 
tary intervention. But the great generation, I am afraid, is at 
an end; and even during my own college days, the spirit 
appreciably declined. Skating and sliding, on the other hand, 
are honoured more and more; and curling, being a creature 
of the national genius, is little likely to be disregarded. The 
patriotism that leads a man to eat Scotch bun will scarce desert 
him at the curling-pond. Edinburgh, with its long, steep 
pavements, is the proper home of sliders; many a happy 
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urchin can slide the whole way to school; and the profession 
of errand-boy is transformed into a holiday amusement. As 
for skating, there is scarce any city so handsomely provided. 
Duddingston Loch lies under the abrupt southern side of 
Arthur’s Seat ; in summer a shield of blue, with swans sailing 
from the reeds ; in winter, a field of ringing ice. The village 
church sits above it on a green promontory ; and the village 
smoke rises from among goodly trees. At the church gates is 
the historical joug, a place of penance for the neck of detected 
sinners, and the historical louping-on stane, from which Dutch- 
built lairds and farmers climbed into the saddle. Here Prince 
Charlie slept before the battle of Prestonpans; and here 
Deacon Brodie, or one of his gang, stole a plough coulter be- 
fore the burglary in Chessel’s Court. On the opposite side of 
the loch, the ground rises to Craigmillar Castle, a place friendly 
to Stuart Mariolaters. It is worth a climb, even in summer, to 
look down upon the loch from Arthur’s Seat; but it is tenfold 
more so on a day of skating. The surface is thick with people 
moving easily and swiftly and leaning over at a thousand 
graceful inclinations; the crowd opens and closes, and keeps 
moving through itself like water; and the ice rings to half a 
mile away, with the flying steel. As night draws on, the 
single figures melt into the dusk, until only an obscure stir, and 


coming and going of black clusters, is visible upon the loch. 


A little longer, and the first torch is kindled and begins to flit 
rapidly across the ice in a ring of yellow reflection, and this is 
followed by another and another, until the whole field is full 
of skimming lights. 


From “ Edinburgh.” R. L. Stevenson, 


(By kind permission of the Publishers.) 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 


I srrane to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

“Good speed !”’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew: 
“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; : 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place , 
I turned in my saddle and made its girth tight ; 
Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right ; 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit,— 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit ! 


"Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, ‘twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church steeple we heard the half-chime— 
So Joris broke silence with, “ Yet there is time!” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff-river headland its spray ; 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back, 
For my voice, as the other looked out on his track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, “ Stay spur ! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her ! 

We'll remember at Aix! ’’—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

_As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Loos, and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our foot broke the brittle bright stubble, like chaff; 
Till, over by Dalham, a dome-tower sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight ! 
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How they'll greet us !’—And, all in a moment, his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat,—each holster let fall,— 
Shook off both my jack-boots,—let go belt and all,— 

Stood up in the stirrup,—leaned, patted his ear,— 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer! 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till, at length, into Aix Roland galloped and stood ! 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due, who brought good news from 
Ghent, 


R. Brownine. 


THE SEA-KING’S BURIAL 


** My strength is failing fast,” 
Said the Sea-king to his men ;— 
**] shall never sail the seas, 
Like a conqueror again. 
But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-blood in my veins, 
Raise, oh raise me from the bed ;— 
Put the crown upon my head ;— 
Put my good sword in my hand; 
And so lead me to the strand, 
Where my ship at anchor rides 
Steadily ; 
If I cannot end my life 
In the bloody battle-strife, 
Let me die as I have lived, 
On the sea.” 
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They have raised King Balder up, 
Put his crown upon his head ; 
They have sheathed his limbs in mail, 
And the purple o’er him spread ; 
And amid the greeting rude 
Of a gathering multitude, 
Borne him slowly to the shore— 
All the energy of yore 
From his dim eyes flashing forth— 
Old sea-lion of the North ; 
As he looked upon his ship 
Riding free. 
And on his forehead pale 
Felt the cold refreshing gale, 
And heard the welcome sound 
Of the sea. 


“ Hurra! for mighty Balder! 
As he lived, so will he die! 
Hurra! hurra! for Balder!” 
Said the crowd as he went by 
“He will perish on the wave, 
Like the old Vikinger brave ; 
And in high Valhalla’s halls 
Hold eternal festivals ; 
And drink the blood-red draught 
None but heroes ever quaffed, 
With Odin and the spirits 
Of the free. 
In the fire or in the wreck, 
He will die upon the deck 
And be buried like a monarch 
Of the sea.” 


Old Balder heard their shouts 
As they bore him to the beach ; 
And his fading eye grew bright 
With the eloquence of speech, 
As he heard the mighty roar 
Of the people on the shore, 
And the trumpets pealing round 
With a bold triumphal sound, 
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And saw the flags afar 
Of a hundred ships of war, 
That were riding in the harbour 
Gallantly. 
And said Balder to his men— 
And his pale cheek flush’d again-— 
“TI have lived, and I will die 
On the sea.” 


They have borne him to the ship 
With a slow and solemn tread ; 
They have placed him on the deck 
With his crown upon his head, 
Where he sat as on a throne; 
And have left him there alone, 
With his anchor ready weigh’d, 
And the snowy sails display’d 
To the favouring wind once more 
Blowing freshly from the shore ; 
And have bidden him farewell 
Tenderly ; 
Saying, “ King of mighty men, 
We shall meet thee yet again, 
In Valhalla, with the monarchs | 
Of the sea.” 


Underneath him in the hold : 
They had placed the lighted brand; . 
And the fire was burning slow 
As the vessel from the land, 
Like a staghound from the slips, 
Darted forth from out the ships ;— 
There was music in her sail 
As it swell’d before the gale, 
And a dashing at her prow 
As it cleft the waves below, 
And the good ship sped along, 
Scudding free. | 
As on many a battle morn 
In her time she had been borne, 
To struggle and to conquer 
On the sea. 
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And tke King with sudden strength 
Started up and paced the deck, 
With his good sword for his staff, 
And his robe around his neck ;— 
Once alone he waved his hand 
To the people on the land 
With a shout and joyous cry. 
Once again they made reply 
Till the loud, exulting cheer 
Sounded faintly on his ear ; 
For the gale was o’er him blowing, 
Fresh and free 3 
And ere yet an hour had pass’d, 
He was driven before the blast, 
And a storm was on his path 
On the sea. 


And still upon the deck— 
While the storm about him rent, 
King Balder paced about 
Till his failing strength was spent. 
Then he stopp’d awhile to rest— 
Crossed his hands upon his breast, 
And looked upward to the sky, 
With a dim but dauntless eye ; 
And heard the tall mast creak, 
And the fitful tempest speak 
Shrill and fierce, to the billows 
Rushing free ; 
And within himself, he said, 
“IT am coming, oh, ye dead ! 


To join you in Valhalla, 
O’er the sea. 


‘So blow, ye tempests, blow, 
And my spirit shall not quail ; 
I have fought with many a foe, 
I have weathered many a gale $ 
And in this hour of death, 
Ere I yield my fleeting breath— 
Ere the fire now burning slow 
Shall come rushing from below, 
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And this worn and wasted frame 
Be devoted to the flame— 
I will raise. my voice in triumph, 
Singing free ;— 
To the great All-Father’s home 
I am driving through the foam, 
I am sailing to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea. 


* So blow, ye stormy winds— 
And ye flames, ascend on high ;— 
In the easy, idle bed 
Let the slave and coward die ! 
But give me the driving keel, 
Clang of shields and flashing steel ;— 
Or my foot on foreign ground 
With my enemies around ! 
Happy, happy thus I yield, 
On the deck or on the field, 
My last breath shouting on 
‘To Victory !’ 
But since this has been denied, 
They shall say that I have died 
Without flinching, like a monarch 
Of the sea.” 


And Balder spake no more, 
And no sound escaped his lip ;—~ 
And he looked, yet scarcely saw 
The destruction of his ship ; 
Nor the fleet sparks mounting high, 
Nor the glare upon the sky ;— 
Nor the burning timber crash ;— 
Scarcely felt the scorching heat 
That was gathering at his feet, 
Nor the fierce flames mounting o’er him 
Greedily. 
But the life was in him yet, 
And the courage to forget 
All his pain, in his triumph 
On the sea. 
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Once alone a cry arose, 
Half of anguish, half of pride, 
As he sprang upon his feet, 
With the flames on every side. 
‘I am coming !”’ said the King, 
«« Where the swords and bucklers ring— 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men— 
Where the weary find repose, 
And the red wine ever flows ; 
I am coming, great All-Father, 
Unto thee ! 
Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong, true hearts of yore— 
I am coming to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea.” 


Red and fierce upon the sky 
Until midnight shone the glare, 
And the burning ship drove on— 
Like a meteor of the air. 
She was driven and hurried past, 
’Mid the roaring of the blast. 
And of Balder, warrior-born, 
Naught remained at break of morn 
On the charr’d and blacken’d hull, 
But some ashes, and a skull ; 
And still the vessel drifted 
Heavily, 
With a pale and hazy light 
Until far into the night, 
When the storm had spent its rage 
On the sea. 


Then the ocean ceased its strife 
With the wild winds lull’d to rest, 

And a full round placid moon 
Shed a halo on her breast ; 

And the burning ship still lay 

On the deep sea far away ; 

From her ribs of solid oak, 

Pouring forth the flame and smoke ; 
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Until, burnt through all her bulk 
To the water’s edge, the hulk 
Down a thousand fathoms founder’d 
Suddenly, 
With a low and sullen sound, 
While the billows sang around 
Sad requiems for the monarch 
Of the sea. 
Cuartes Mackay, 


KTABITHA* 


I pewieve I was really fond of “ Tabitha”—the cat who came 
to us a few months after the yellow cat had disappeared, and 
who, from the interest she took in the garden, I always allude 
to as “the gardening cat.” She was a very ordinary-looking 
cat of a grey-brown colour, with white chest and paws, and a 
thin, insignificant tail. Before she came to us her world 
had consisted of a kitchen, and the roofs, chimney-pots, brick 
walls, and paved yards of a dull London street. She had 
spent most of her time dozing over the kitchen fire. Occa- 
sionally she roused herself to catch a mouse, but I am told 
gave no sign of possessing a soul. 

The moment that she stepped out of the cat-basket in 
which she had travelled from London, on to the lawn, was 
an epoch in her career. She gazed about her bewildered and 
blinking for a few minutes, looked at the trees, then up at 
the sky, and seemed to experience a sort of thrill at the sound 
of the birds singing. Then she took a step forward and smelt 
the grass rather cautiously to see what it could be—gave 
another look all round, and sat herself down with, as it were, 
a sigh of ineffable content. 

After sitting for some moments, with her head slightly 
raised, drinking in draughts of entrancing sights, smells, and 
sounds, she got up and looked about her again. Not far from 
the place where she had emerged on to the lawn was a fir- 
tree, beneath which was a patch of violets in full bloom. She 
walked off towards this and proceeded to smell the violets, 
After a sniff or two she paused and appeared to consider the 
scent, as an old gentleman considers the flavour of port wine. 
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She seemed to find it good, for after inhaling a little more 
she sat herself slowly down among the leaves, and con- 
templated them for some moments as if lost in wonder as to 
what they could possibly be. ‘Then she roused herself, looked 
round again, and caught sight of a bed full of wallflowers, 
tulips, and hyacinths. She ran across to it, and began to 
investigate them. There seemed to be something particularly 
intoxicating about the scent of a plant of deep red wallflower, 
for after smelling it she arched her back, and attempted to 
rub herself against the plant, and then lay down on the 
ground and rolled as if slightly intoxicated. ‘Then she sat up, 
and, as if trying to pull herself together, began to clean her 
face with her paw very energetically. She paused, however, 
with her paw half-way to her face, and looked out at the lawn 
again. Then her feelings got the better of her sense of 
decorum (there had been an obvious struggle going on between 
them), and with tail erect she galloped out on to the lawn, 
scooted wildly round the grass, and finally dashed up the fir- 
tree, where she had a sudden reaction, and, seating herself 
down ona branch in a dignified and decorous manner, became 
once more a cat of irreproachable bearing. 

She sat there for some time and reflected, and then came 
down again, looking rather subdued, and stepping very 
cautiously along the trunk of the tree. She then _pro- 
ceeded on a voyage of discovery round the garden. I did 
not follow her, but I saw her when she came back, and she 
seemed to me a different cat. There was a light in her 
eye and a buoyancy in her step as if she had been drinking 
champagne. 

From that day forth she behaved in every way like a cat 
consumed with a passion for Nature. She spent all her time 
in the garden, and was always to be found sitting among the 
flowers, perched on a rockery, up a tree, or walking about the 
paths or on the lawn. The songs of birds seemed to give her 
a strange pleasure. She would sit for hours listening to them, 
gazing up at the trees and blinking, and as far as I could see 
she made no attempt to catch them. 

I frequently observed her smelling the daisies on the lawn. 
When she had satisfied her nostrils, she invariably sat herself 
down in orthodox cat-fashion, her two front paws planted close 
together, and gazed at them. “ What extraordinary things 
daisies are, if you come to think of it!” her attitude seemed 
to express, On one occasion I came across her sitting in this 
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upright attitude on one of the paths, gazing intently at some. 
thing on the ground. After gazing for a minute or two she 
put out a paw and gave the “‘something” a pat, and then 
gazed again. I went up to see what it was, and found she 
was observing the ways of a large garden beetle. She got up 
when she saw me and walked backwards and forwards with 
her tail up, purring loudly, evidently wishing me to take 
notice of her interesting discovery. When I walked on, she 
seated herself again in her neat, formal attitude, and continued 
her observations. A quarter of an hour later I passed the 
place again. She had gone, and the beetle was walking off in 
a rather ungainly manner towards one of the flower-beds, 
where he disappeared beneath a large leaf. I was glad to see 
that Tabitha’s thirst for knowledge had not led her to vivisect 
him, 

She took the greatest interest in my gardening operations, 
and always accompanied me when I want to sow seeds. She 
would run to meet me, “mewing,” as soon as I appeared with 
my basket, and follow me round the garden, sitting on the 
path beside me as I sowed the seeds, watching my every 
movement, and looking as if she was longing to do it 
herself. 

As Tabitha’s soul enlarged and her love of nature increased, 
her bodily frame seemed to diminish. She grew thinner and 
more ethereal-looking every day. One felt tempted to 
believe that, like the famous Eva Fliegen who lived on the 
scent of flowers for seventeen years, she imagined she could 
subsist on the odour of a wallflower or a violet. She became 
extremely fastidious about her food, refused milk altogether,and 
would drink nothing but pure water from an enamelled bowl, 
and she showed at times a strange repugnance to meat. She 
even tried to overcome her carnal appetite for fish. While 
we were having our meals she usually sat on a corner of the 
sideboard. For soup she had the greatest contempt, and 
showed no sign of even being alive when it was in the room, 
But when the fish came in, she always awoke, and jumping 
lightly down from her perch, would seat herself on the ground 
and gaze upwards at the table. If one took no notice of her 
she would stretch out a paw, and touch one gently on the 
arm. When a piece of fish was offered to her she would 
first smell it all over, and then turn her head away with a face 
of disgust as much as to say, “No, I really cannot.” Then she 
would be irresistibly compelled to turn towards it again, 
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When she got as far as this, she was usually a lost cat, and 
would take the morsel and devour it. And having once 
yielded to her impulse she would greedily clamour for more. 
But I have known her resist her appetite from the first, and 
after investigating the proffered morsel, with a face that 
implied it was as much as she could do to look at it, turn and 
walk away, and jumping up on to her accustomed place, 
gaze at us with eyes that said plainly, “ How can you be so 
gross?” 

I came to look upon Tabitha as a saint among cats, and 
had she died at a certain period of her career, should doubt- 
less have thought of her ever after as surrounded with a sort 
of halo of glory. 

The birds were beginning to build when she first came to 
us, and I often thought how nice it was to havea cat who 
took an intelligent interest in them, and who had no ferocious 
instincts which might lead her to slaughter them. 

A thrush had built in a tree not far from my window, from 
which I could see it sitting and hatching its eggs. I used 
often to watch it, and think how pretty and soft and quiet 
it looked. One day I was startled by a sudden shrieking 
and commotion among the birds. All the sparrows that were 
building in the ivy seemed to be circling round something, 
and chirping with rage and excitement.  Instinctively I 
looked out of the window at the thrush’s nest. It had gone! 
I looked down at the ground and caught sight of a cat with 
something in her mouth. I flew down the stairs, with my heart 
in my throat, and out into the garden, and found myself face to 
face with Tabitha. She had the thrush in her mouth; her 
eyes blazed, and she looked like the fiend incarnate. I made 
a dash at her, but she evaded me, and disappeared like 
lightning into the shrubbery. 

I wept tears of rage and sorrow for the thrush, and of 
disappointment in Tabitha, From that day I witnessed the 
gradual triumphing of her lower nature and the dwindling of 
her soul. Instead of spending her time admiring the flowers, 
and helping me to garden, I was continually coming upon her 
crouching behind bushes, with an unholy gleam in her eye, 
watching the birds at play. At the end of a week I could 
bear it no longer, I put her in the cat-basket and sent her 
back to London. 

I sometimes wonder whether she looks back upon her 
sojourn in the garden as an entrancing dream. I also wonder 
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whether her apparent love of nature may not have been an 
elaborate piece of acting, specially designed to put me off the 
scent. 


From “ Confidences of an Amateur A. M. Dew-Smiru. 
Gardener.” 


(By kind permission of the Author and the Publisher.) 


MRS. POYSER’S WALK TO CHURCH 


Tur way lay entirely through Mr. Poyser’s own fields till 
they reached the main road leading to the village, and he 
turned a keen eye on the stock and the crops as they went 
along, while Mrs. Poyser was ready to supply a running com- 
mentary on them all. The woman who manages a dairy has a 
large share in making the rent, so she may well be allowed to 
have her opinion on stock and their “keep”—an exercise 
which strengthens her understanding so much that she finds 
herself able to give her husband advice on most other subjects. 

“There's that short-horned Sally,” she said, as they 
entered the Home Close, and she caught sight of the meek 
beast that lay chewing the cud, and looking at her with a 
sleepy eye. “I begin to hate the sight o’ the cow; and I say 
now what I said three weeks ago, the sooner we get rid of her 
the better, for there’s that little yallow cow as doesn’t give 
half the milk, and yet I’ve twice as much butter from her.” 

“Why, thee’t not like the women in general,’ said Mr, 
Poyser; “they like the short-horns, as give such a lot o’ milk. 
There’s Chowne’s wife wants him to buy no other sort.” 

“ What's it sinnify what Chowne’s wife likes ?>—a poor soft 
thing, wi’ no more headpiece nor a sparrow. She'd take a big 
cullender to strain her lard wi’, and then wonder as the 
scratchins run through. I’ve seen enough of her to know as 
ll never take a servant from her house again—all hugger- 
mugger—and you'd niver know, when you went in, whether it 
was Monday or Friday, the wash draggin’ on to th’ end o’ the 
week ; and as for her cheese, I know well enough it rose like 
a loaf in a tin last year. And then she talks o’ the weather 
bein’ i’ fault, as there’s folk ’ud stand on their heads and then 
say the fault was i’ their boots.” 

* Well, Chowne’s been wanting to buy Sally, so we can get 
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rid of her if thee lik’st,” said Mr. Poyser, secretly proud of his 
wife’s superior power of putting two and two together ; in- 
deed, on recent market-days he had more than once boasted 
of her discernment in this very matter of short-horns. 

“Ay, them as choose a soft for a wife may’s well buy up 
the short-horns, for if you get your head stuck ina bog your 
legs may’s well go after it. Eh! talk o’ legs, there’s legs for 
you,’ Mrs, Poyser continued, as Totty, who had been set down 
now the road was dry, toddled on in front of her father and 
mother. “There’s shapes! An’ she’s got such a long foot, 
she'll be her father’s own child.” 

“Ay, she'll be welly such a one as Hetty i’ ten years’ 
time, on’y she’s got thy coloured eyes. I never remember a 
blue eye i’ my family ; my mother had eyes as black as sloes, 
just like Hetty’s.” 

“The child ‘ull be none the worse for having summat as 
isn’t like Hetty. An’ I’m none for having her so over pretty. 
Though, for the matter o’ that, there’s people wi’ light hair 
an’ blue eyes as pretty as them wi’ black. If Dinah had got 
a bit o’ colour in her cheeks, an’ didn’t stick that Methodist 
eap on her head, enough to frighten the cows, folks ’ud think 
her as pretty as Hetty.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, with rather a contemptuous 
emphasis, “thee dostna know the pints of a woman. The 
men ‘ud niver run after Dinah as they would after Hetty.” 

“What care I what the men ’ud run after? It’s well seen 
what choice the most of ’em know how to make, by the poor 
draggle-tails o’ wives you see, like bits 0’ gauze ribbin, good 
for nothing when the colour’s gone.” 

“ Well, well, thee canstna say but what I knowed how to 
make a choice when I married thee,” said Mr. Poyser, who 
usually settled little conjugal disputes by a compliment of this 
sort; “and thee wast twice as buxom as Dinah ten years 


“T niver said as a woman had need to be ugly to make a 
good missis of a house. There’s Chowne’s wife ugly enough 
fo turn the milk an’ save the rennet, but she'll niver save 
nothing any other way. But as for Dinah, poor child, she’s 
niver likely to be buxom as long as she'll make her dinner o’ 
sake and water, for the sake o’ giving to them as want. She 
srovoked me past bearing sometimes; and, as I told her, she 
vent clean again’ the Scriptur’, for that says, ‘Love your 


yeighbour as yourself ;’ ‘but,’ I said, ‘if you loved your neigh- 
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bour no better nor you do yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough 
you'd do for him. You’d be thinking he might do well 
enough on a half-empty stomach.’ Eh, I wonder where she 
is this blessed Sunday ?—sitting by that sick woman I daresay, 
as she’d set her heart on going to all of a sudden.” 

« Ah, it was a pity she should take such megrims into her 
head, when she might ha’ stayed wi’ us all summer, and eaten 
twice as much as she wanted, and it ’ud niver ha’ been missed. 
She made no odds in th’ house at all, for she sat as still at her 
sewing as a bird on the nest, and was uncommon nimble at 
running to fetch anything. If Hetty gets married, thee’dst 
like to ha’ Dinah wi’ thee constant.” 

“Tt’s no use thinking o’ that,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ You 
might as well beckon to the flying swallow, as ask Dinah to 
come an’ live here comfortable, like other folks. If anything 
could turn her, J should ha’ turned her, for I’ve talked to her 
for an hour on end, and scolded her too; for she’s my own 
sister's child, and it behoves me to do what I can for her. 
But eh, poor thing, as soon as she'd said us ‘ good-bye,’ an’ 
got into the cart, an’ looked back at me with her pale face, as 
is welly like her aunt Judith come back from heaven, I begun 
to be frightened to think o’ the set-downs I had given her; for 
it comes over you sometimes as if she’d a way o° knowing the 
rights o’ things more nor other folks have. But I’ll niver give 
in as that’s cause she’s a Methodist, no more nor a white calf’s 
white ‘cause it eats out o’ the same bucket wi’ a black un.” 

“Nay,” said Mr, Poyser, with as near an approach to a 
snarl as his good-nature would allow; “I’n no opinion o’ the 
Methodists. It’s on’y tradesfolk as turn Methodists; you 
niver knew a farmer bitten wi’ them maggots, There’s maybe 
a workman now an’ then, as isn’t over clever at’s work, takes 
to preachin’ an’ that, like Seth Bede. But you see Adam, as 
has got one o’ the best head-pieces hereabout, knows better ; 
he’s a good Churchman, else I’d never encourage him for a 
sweetheart for Hetty.” 

“Why, goodness me,” said Mrs. Poyser, who had looked 
back while her husband was speaking, “look where Molly is 
with them lads! They’re the field’s length behind us. How 
could you let ’em do so, Hetty ? Anybody might as well set a 
pictur to watch the children as you. Run back and tell ’em 
to come on,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Poyser were now at the end of the second 
field, so they set Totty on the top of one of the large stones 
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forming the true Loamshire stile, and awaited the loiterers; 
Totty observing with complacency, “Dey naughty, naughty 
boys—me dood.” 

The fact was that this Sunday walk through the fields was 
fraught with great excitement to Marty and Tommy, who saw 
a perpetual drama going on in the hedgerows, and could no 
more refrain from stopping and peeping than if they had been 
a couple of spaniels or terriers. Marty was quite sure he saw 
a yellowhammer on the boughs of the great ash, and while he 
was peeping, he missed the sight of a white-throated stoat, 
which had run across the path and was described with much 
fervour by the junior Tommy. Then there was a little green- 
finch, just fledged, fluttering along the ground, and it seemed 
quite possible to catch it, till it managed to flutter under the 
blackberry bush. Hetty could not be got to give any heed to 
these things, so Molly was called on for her ready sympathy, 
and peeped with open mouth wherever she was told, and said 
“ Lawks!” whenever she was expected to wonder. 

Molly hastened on with some alarm when Hetty had come 
back and called to them that her aunt was angry; but Marty 
ran on first, shouting, “We've found the speckled turkey’s 
nest, mother!” with the instinctive confidence that people 
who bring good news are never in fault. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Poyser, really forgetting all discipline in 
this pleasant surprise, “that’s a good lad; why, where is it?” 

“ Down in ever such a hole, under the hedge. I saw it 
first, looking after the greenfinch, and she sat on th’ nest.” 

‘You didn’t frighten her, I hope?” said the mother, “ else 
she’ll forsake it.” 

‘No, I went away as still as still, and whispered to Molly 
—didn’t I, Molly?” 

“‘ Well, well, now come on,” said Mrs. Poyser, “and walk 

‘before father and mother, and take your little sister by the 
hand. We must go straight on now, Good boys don’t look 
after the birds of a Sunday.” 

“But, mother,” said Marty, “you said you'd give half-a- 
crown to find the speckled turkey’s nest. Mayn’t I have the 
half-crown put into my money-box ?” 

«We'll see about that, my lad, if you walk along now, like 

_a good boy.” 

The father and mother exchanged a significant glance of 

amusement at their eldest-born’s acuteness; but on Tommy’s 


round face there was a cloud, 
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“ Mother,” he said, half crying, “ Marty’s got ever so much 
more money in his box nor I’ve got in mine.” 

«“Munny, me want half-a-toun in my bots,” said Totty. 

« Hush, hush, hush,’ said Mrs. Poyser; “did ever anybody 
hear such naughty children? Nobody shall ever see their 
money-boxes any more, if they don’t make haste and go on to ~ 
church.” 

“Tt a’most makes your fingers itch to be at the hay now ~ 
the sun shines so,’ Mr. Poyser observed, as they passed — 
through the ‘ Big Meadow,’ “ but it’s poor foolishness to think ‘ 
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o’ saving by going against your conscience. There’s that Jim 
Wakefield, as they used to call ‘Gentleman Wakefield,’ used 
to do the same of a Sunday as o’ weekdays, and took no heed 
to right or wrong, as if there was nayther God nor devil. An’ 
what’s he come to? Why, I saw him myself last market-day 
a-carrying a basket wi’ oranges in it.” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser emphatically, “ you 
make but a poor trap to catch luck if you go an’ bait it wi’ 
wickedness. ‘The money as is got so’s like to burn holes i’ 
your pocket. I never wish us to leave our lads a sixpence but 
what was got i’ the rightful way. And as for the weather, 
there’s One above makes it, and we must put up wi’ it: it’s 
nothing of a plague to what the wenches are.” 


From ** Adam Bede.” Grorce Enrort, 
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THE SKYLARK 


Harr to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
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In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


Keen are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 


The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Seattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
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Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 
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Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-winged thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass : 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want, 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain ? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety, 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 
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We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near, 


Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 


The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 
SHELLEY. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING 


Ir was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when the declin- 
ing sun, struggling through the mist which had obscured it 
all day, looked brightly down upon a little Wiltshire village, 
within an easy journey of the fair old town of Salisbury. 

Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the 
mind of an old man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in which 
its departed youth and freshness seemed to live again. The 
wet grass sparkled in the light; the scanty patches of verdure 
in the hedges—where a few green twigs yet stood together 
bravely, resisting to the last the tyranny of nipping winds and. 
early frosts—took heart and brightened up; the stream which 
had been dull and sullen all day long, broke out into a cheer- 
ful smile; the birds began to chirp and twitter on the naked 
boughs, as though the hopeful creatures half believed that 
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winter had gone by, and spring had come already. The vane 
upon the tapering spire of the old church glistened from its 
lofty station in sympathy with the general gladness; and from 
the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back upon 
the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet buildings 
were the hoarding-place of twenty summers, and all their 
ruddiness and warmth were stored within. 

Even those tokens of the season which emphatically 
whispered of the coming winter, graced the landscape, and, 
for a moment, tinged its livelier features with no oppressive 
air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which the ground was 
strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and subduing all harsh 
sounds of distant feet and wheels, created a repose in gentle 
unison with the light scattering of seed hither and thither by 
the distant husbandman, and with the noiseless passage of the 
plough as it turned up the rich brown earth, and wrought a 
graceful pattern in the stubbled fields. On the motionless 
branches of some trees, autumn berries hung like clusters of 
coral beads, as in those fabled orchards where the fruits were 
jewels ; others, stripped of all their garniture, stood, each the 
centre of its little heap of bright red leaves, watching their 
slow decay; others again, still wearing theirs, had them all 
crunched and crackled up, as though they had been burnt ; 
about the stems of some were piled, in ruddy mounds, the 
apples they had borne that year; while others (hardly ever- 
greens this class) showed somewhat stern and gloomy in their 
vigour, as charged by nature with the admonition that it is 
not to her more sensitive and joyous favourites she grants the 
longest term of life. Still athwart their darker boughs, the 
sunbeams struck out paths of deeper gold; and the red light, 
mantling in among their swarthy branches, used them as foils 
to set its brightness off, and aid the lustre of the dying day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went 
down beneath the long dark lines of hill and cloud which piled 
up in the west an airy city, wall heaped on wall, and battle. 
ment on battlement; the light was all withdrawn ; the shining 
church turned cold and dark; the stream forgot to smile; 


the birds were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt on 
everything, 


An evening wind uprose too, and the slighter branches 
cracked and rattled as they moved, in skeleton dances, to its 


moaning music, The withering leaves, no longer quiet, hurried 
to and fro’ in search of shelter from its chill pursuit; the 
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labourer unyoked his horses, and with head bent down, 

trudged briskly home beside them; and from the cottage 

_ aid lights began to glance and wink upon the darkening 
elds. 

Then the village forge came out in all its bright importance. 
The lusty bellows roared Ha ha! to the clear fire, which 
roared in turn, and bade the shining sparks dance gaily to the 
merry clinking of the hammers on the anvil. The gleaming 
iron, in its emulation, sparkled too, and shed its red-hot gems 
around profusely. The strong smith and his men dealt such 
strokes upon their work, as made even the melancholy night 
rejoice, and brought a glow into its dark face as it hovered 
about the door and windows, peeping curiously in above the 
shoulders of a dozen loungers. As to this idle company, there 
they stood, spell-bound by the place, and, casting now and 
then a glance upon the darkness in their rear, settled their 
lazy elbows more at ease upon the sill, and leaned a little 
farther in; no more disposed to tear themselves away, than if 
they had been born to cluster round the blazing hearth like so 
many crickets. 

Out upon the angry wind! how from sighing, it began to 
bluster round the merry forge, banging at the wicket, and 
grumbling in the chimney, as if it bullied the jolly bellows for 
doing anything to order. And what an impotent swaggerer it 
was too, for all its noise: for if it had any influence on that 
hoarse companion, it was but to make him roar his cheerful 
song the louder, and by consequence to make the fire burn 
the brighter, and the sparks to dance more gaily yet: at 
length, they whizzed so madly round and round, that it was 
too much for such a surly wind to bear; so off it flew with a 
howl: giving the old sign before the ale-house door such a 
cuff as it went, that the Blue Dragon was more rampant than 
usual ever afterwards, and indeed, before Christmas, reared 
clean out of its crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go wreaking 
its vengeance on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, 
but this wind happening to come up with a great heap of 
them just after venting its humour on the insulted Dragon, 
did so disperse and scatter them that they fled away, pell- 
mell, some here, some there, rolling over each other, whirling 
round and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic flights 
into the air, and playing all manner of extraordinary gambols 
in the extremity of their distress. Nor was this enough for 
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its malicious fury: for not content with driving them abroad, 
it charged small parties of them and hunted them into the 
wheelwright’s saw-pit, and below the planks and timbers in 
the yard, and, scattering the sawdust in the air, it looked for 
them underneath, and when it did meet with any, whew! 
how it drove them on and followed at their heels! 

The scared leaves only flew the faster for all this, and a 
giddy chase it was: for they got into unfrequented places, 
where there was no outlet, and where their pursuer kept them 
eddying round and round at his pleasure; and they crept 
under the eaves of houses, and clung tightly to the sides of 
hay-ricks, like bats; and tore in at open chamber windows, 
and cowered close to hedges; and in short went anywhere 
for safety. But the oddest feat they achieved was, to take 
advantage of the sudden opening of Mr. Pecksniff’s front-door, 
to dash wildly into his passage; whither the wind following 
close upon them, and finding the back-door open, incontinently 
blew out the lighted candle held by Miss Pecksniff and 
slammed the front door against Mr. Pecksniff, who was at 
that moment entering, with such violence, that in the twink- 
ling of an eye he lay on his back at the bottom of the steps. 
Being by this time weary of such trifling performances, the 
boisterous rover hurried away rejoicing, roaring over moor and 
meadow, hill and flat, until it got out to sea, where it met 
with other winds similarly disposed, and made a night of it. 


From “ Martin Chuszlenit.” Cuaries Dickens. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


Hatr a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death, 
Rode the Six Hundred. 
“Charge !”” was the captain’s ery 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Fiercely the line they broke ; 
Strong was the sabre stroke: 
Making an army reel 
Shaken and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the Six Hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of Six Hundred, 


When can their glory fade? 
Oh, the wild charge they made, 
All the world wonder'd. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred 
TENNYSON. 
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THE CALTON HILL 


Tue east of new Edinburgh is guarded by a craggy hill, of no 
great elevation, which the town embraces. The old London 
Road runs on one side of it; while the New Approach, leaving 
it on the other hand, completes the circuit. You mount 
by stairs in a cutting of the rock to find yourself in a field of 
monuments. 

Of all places for a view, this Calton Hill is perhaps the 
best; since you can see the Castle, which you lose from the 
Castle, and Arthur’s Seat, which you cannot see from Arthur’s 
Seat. It is the place to stroll on one of those days of sun- 
shine and east wind which are so common in our more than 
temperate summer. The breeze comes off the sea, with a 
little of the freshness, and that touch of chill, peculiar to 
the quarter, which is delightful to certain very ruddy organi- 
sations and greatly the reverse to the majority of mankind. 
It brings with it a faint, floating haze, a cunning decolour- 
iser, although not thick enough to obscure outlines near at 
hand. But the haze lies more thickly to windward at the 
far end of Musselburgh Bay; and over the Links of Aberlady 
and Berwick Law and the hump of the Bass Rock it assumes 
the aspect of a bank of thin sea-fog. On the north, the Calton 
Hill is neither so abrupt in itself nor has it so exceptional an 
outlook ; and yet even here it commands a striking prospect. 
A gully separates it from the New Town. This is Greenside, 
where witches were burned and tournaments held in former 
days. Down that almost precipitous bank, Bothwell launched 
his horse, and so first, as they say, attracted the bright eyes of 
Mary. It is now tessellated with sheets and blankets out to 
dry, and the sound of people beating carpets is rarely absent. 
Beyond all this, the suburbs run out to Leith ; Leith camps on 
the seaside with her forest of masts ; Leith roads are full of 
ships at anchor ; the sun picks out the white pharos upon Inch- 
keith Island ; the Firth extends on either hand from the Ferr 
to the May; the towns of Fifeshire sit, each in its bank of 
blowing smoke, along the opposite coast ; and the hills enclose 
the view, except to the farthest east, where the haze of the 
horizon rests upon the open sea. There lies the road to 
Norway: a dear road for Sir Patrick Spens and his Scots 
Lords ; and yonder smoke on the hither side of Largo Law is 
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Aberdour, from whence they sailed to seek a queen for 
Scotland. 
*O lang, lang, may the ladies sit, 
Wi their fans into their hand, 
Or e’er they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land !’ 


The sight of the sea, even from a city, will bring thoughts of 
storm and sea disaster. The sailors’ wives of Leith and the 
fisherwomen of Cockenzie, not sitting languorously with fans, 
but crowding to the tail of the harbour with a shawl about their 
ears, may still look vainly for brave Scotsmen who will return 
no more, or boats that have gone on their last fishing. Since 
Sir Patrick sailed from Aberdour, what a multitude have gone 
down in the North Sea! Yonder is Auldhame, where the 
London smack went ashore and wreckers cut the rings from 
ladies’ fingers; and a few miles round Fife Ness is the fatal 
Inchcape, now a star of guidance; and the lee shore to the 
east of the Inchcape, is that Forfarshire coast where Muckle- 
backit sorrowed for his son. 

These are the main features of the scene roughly sketched. 
How they are all tilted by the inclination of the ground, how 
each stands out in delicate relief against the rest, what mani- 
fold detail, and play of sun and shadow, animate and accentuate 
the picture, is a matter for a person on the spot, and turning 
swiftly on his heels, to grasp and bind together in one com- 
prehensive look, It is the character of such a prospect, to be 
full of change and of things moving. The multiplicity em- 
barrasses the eye; and the mind, among so much, suffers itself 
to grow absorbed with single points. You remark a tree in a 
hedgerow, or follow a cart along a country road. You turn to 
the city, and see children, dwarfed by distance into pigmies, 
at play about suburban doorsteps; you have a glimpse upon a 
thoroughfare where people are densely moving ; you note ridge 
after ridge of chimney-stacks running downhill one behind 
another, and church spires rising bravely from the sea of roofs. 
At one of the innumerable windows, you watch a figure 
moving; on one of the multitude of roofs, you watch clam- 
bering chimney-sweeps. The wind takes a run and scatters 
the smoke; bells are heard, far and near, faint and loud, to 
tell the hour; or perhaps a bird goes dipping evenly over 
the housetops, like a gull across the waves. And here you 
are in the meantime, on this pastoral hillside, among nibbling 
sheep and looked upon by monumental buildings. 
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Return thither on some clear, dark, moonless night, with a 
ring of frost in the air, and only a star or two set sparsely in 
the vault of heaven; and you will find a sight as stimulating 
as the hoariest summit of the Alps. The solitude seems perfect ; 
the patient astronomer, flat on his back under the Observatory 
dome and spying heaven’s secrets, is your only neighbour; and 
yet from all round you there come up the dull hum of the city, 
the tramp of countless people marching out of time, the rattle 
of carriages and the continuous keen jingle of the tramway 
bells. An hour or so before, the gas was turned on; lamp- 
lighters scoured the city; in every house, from kitchen to attic, 
the windows kindled and gleamed forth into the dusk. And 
so now, although the town lies blue and darkling on her hills, 
innumerable spots of the bright element shine far and near along 
the pavements and upon the high facades. Moving lights of 
the railway pass and repass below the stationary lights upon the 
bridge. Lights burn in the jail. Lights burn high up in the 
tall lands and on the Castle turrets, they burn low down in 
Greenside or along the Park. They run out one beyond the 
other into the dark country. They walk in a procession down 
to Leith, and shine singly far along Leith Pier. Thus, the 
plan of the city and her suburbs is mapped out upon the ground 
of blackness, as when a child pricks a drawing full of pinholes 
and exposes it before a candle; not the darkest night of winter 
can conceal her high station and fanciful design; every 
evening in the year she proceeds to illuminate herself in 
honour of her own beauty; and as if to complete the scheme 
—or rather as if some prodigal Pharaoh were beginning to 
extend to the adjacent sea and country—half-way over to 
Fife, there is an outpost of light upon Inchkeith, and far 
to seaward, yet another on the May, 

And while you are looking, across upon the Castle Hill, 
the drums and bugles begin to recall the scattered garrison ; 
the air thrills with the sound; the bugles sing aloud; and the 
last rising flourish mounts and melts into the darkness like 


4 star: a martial swan-song, fitly rounding in the labours of 
the day. 


From Edinburgh.” (Abridged.) R. L. Srevenson, 


(By kind permission of the Publishers.) 
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A DAY AT STRAWBERRY HILL 


To the rigorous exactitudes of modern realism it may seem an 
almost impossible task to revive the details of a day at 
Twickenham Villa when George the Third was King. And yet, 
with the aid of Horace Walpole’s letters, of the «‘ Walpoliana,” 
of Pinkerton, and, above all, the catalogue of Strawberry Hill 
printed by its owner in 1774, there is no insurmountable 
difficulty in deciding what must probably have been the 
customary course of events. Nothing is needed at the outset 
but to assume that you had arrived the previous night at the 
embattled Gothic building on the Teddington Road, and that 
the fatigues of your journey have left you little more than a 
vague notion of your host and a fixed idea that the breakfast 
hour was nine. Then, after carrying with you into the chintz 
curtains of the Red bedchamber an indistinct recollection of 
Richardson’s drawing of Pope and his mother, and of Berming- 
ham’s “owl cut in paper,’ which you dimly make out with 
your candle on the walls, you would be waked at eight next 
morning by Colomb, the Swiss valet (as great a tyrant over 
his master as his compatriot Canton in the “ Clandestine 
Marriage”) and in due time would repair to the blue-papered 
and blue-furnished breakfast-room, looking pleasantly on the 
Thames. Here, coasting leisurely round the apartment, you 
would probably pause before M. de Carmontel’s double picture 
of your host’s dead friend Madame du Deffand and her relative 
the Duchesse de Choiseul, or you would peer curiously at the 
view of Madame de Sévigné’s hotel in the “Rue Coulture 
St. Catherine.” Presently would come a patter of tiny feet, 
and a fat, and not very sociable little dog, which had once 
belonged to the said Madame du Deffand, would precede its 
master, whom you would hear walking with the stiff tread 
of an infirm person, from his bedroom on the floor above. 

Shortly afterwards would enter a tall, slim, frail-looking figure 
in a morning-gown, with a high, pallid forehead, dark brilliant 
eyes under drooping lids, and a friendly but forced and rather 
unprepossessing smile. Tonton (as the little dog was called), 
after being cajoled into a semblage of cordiality, would be 
lifted upon a small sofa at his master’s side, the tea-kettle and 
heater would arrive, and tea would be served in cups of fine 
old white embossed Japanese china. And then, the customary 
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salutations exchanged and over, would gradually begin, in a 
slightly affected fashion, to which you speedily grew accus- 
tomed, that wonderful flow of talk which (like Praed’s 
Vicar’s) 


‘* Slipped from politics to puns, 
And passed from Mahomet to Moses ”— 


that endless stream of admirably told stories of recollections 
graphic and humorous, of sallies and bon mots, of which 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence is the cooled expression, 
but of the vivacity and variety of which, enhanced as they 
were by the changes in the speaker’s voice and look, and 
emphasised by his semi-French gesticulation, it is impossible 
to give any adequate idea. A glance across the river would 
suggest an anecdote of her Grace the Duchess of Queens- 
berry; a falling spoon a mot of Lady Townshend. Upon 
yesterday's execution at Tyburn would follow a vivid picture 
of the deaths of Balmerino and Kilmarnock, or a reference to 
your ride from London of the night before, would usher in a 
full and particular account how the voluble and fascinating 
gentleman before you, with the great chalk stones in his 
fingers, was once all but shot through the head by the high- 
wayman James Maclean. 

Breakfast over, and a liberal bowl of bread-and-milk tossed 
out of the window to the troops of squirrels that come flocking 
in from the high trees round the lawn, your host would invite 
you to make the tour of the grounds, adding (if it were May) 
that his favourite lilacs were well worth the effort. He would 
astonish you by going out in his slippers and without a hat ; 
and, in reply to your ill-concealed astonishment, would laugh- 
ingly compare himself to the Indian in the Spectator who 
said he was “all face.” Passing by the Abbot’s garden, with 
its bright parterres, he would lead you to the pretty cottage 
he had built on the site of the old residence of his deceased 
tenant Richard Franklin, once printer of that scurrilous Crafts- 
man in which Pulteney and Bolingbroke had so persistently 
assailed his father. In his sunny, print-hung tea-room he 
would show you the picture of his friend Lady Hervey, once 
the “beautiful Molly Lepel” of Chesterfield’s ballad, and 
would tell you that the frame was carved by the same 
Grinling Gibbons to whom we owe the bronze statue of King 
James the Second in the Privy Garden at Whitehall, 
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Then you would pass to the chapel in the wood, with its 
stained-glass pictures of Henry the Third and his Queen from 
Bexhill Church, and its shrine from Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome ; then he would explain that the roof was designed by that 
unimpeachable authority in Gothic, Mr. Shute of The Vyne, in 
Hampshire ; that George Augustus Selwyn had given him the 
great earthenware pot at the door; and that the carved bench 
in the ante-chapel had been contrived by no less a person 
than the son of the famous Ricardus Aristarchus, Master of 
Trinity, the 

‘‘ Mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains ’— 


as he would quote from the “ Dunciad”’ of the late lamented 
Mr. Pope. Richard Bentley, the younger, he would remind 

ou, had also drawn some excellent illustrations to Gray 
(the originals of which he will show you later in the library) ; 
and meanwhile he invites your attention at the end of the 
winding walk to another masterpiece from the same ingenious 
brain—a huge oaken seat shaped like a shell, in which sat 
together three of the handsomest women in England—the 
Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess of Richmond, and the 
Countess of Ailesbury. If you were still intelligently in- 
terested, and your host still unfatigued (for he is capricious 
and easily tired), you would pass from the garden to the private 
printing-press, the ‘‘Officina Arbuteana”’ as he christens it, 
next the neighbouring farmyard. Here you would be intro- 
duced to the superintendent and occasional secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Kirgate; who, if so minded, would exhibit to you a 
proof of Miss Hannah More’s poem of “ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost ”’ 
(which his patron is kindly setting up for her), or then and 
there strike you off a piping-hot “ pull” of the latest quatrain 
to those charming Miss Berrys who are now inhabiting “ Little 
Strawberry,” hard by, once tenanted by red-faced, good- 
humoured Mrs. Clive. As you return at last to the house, your 
guide would almost certainly pause in the little Cloister at 
the entrance beside the blue and white china tub for goldfish 
in which was drowned that favourite cat whose fate was im- 
mortalised by Gray; and, lifting the label, he would read the 
poet’s words : 
‘““’Twas on this lofty Vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest Art has dy’d 

The azure Flow’rs that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selina reclin’d, 
Gaz’d on the Lake below.” rel 
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Once more under Bentley’s japanned tin lantern in the 
gloomy little hall, your host, pending the scribbling of half-a- 
dozen pressing letters to Lady Ossory, Mr. Pinkerton, or one 
or other of his many correspondents, would beg you to await 
him in the Picture Gallery. Here, long before you had ex- 
hausted your admiration of the Emperor Vespasian in basalt, or 
the incomparable Greek Eagle from the baths of Caracalla, he 
would resume his post of cicerone, leading you almost at once to 
the portraits of his three beautiful nieces, Edward Walpole’s 
daughters, one of whom, painted by Reynolds, had been fortu- 
nate enough to marry King George’s own brother, William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (a fact of which her uncle Horace 
is ill-disguisedly proud). From the Gallery you would pass to 
the Round Drawing-Room, whose chief glory was Vasari’s 
«Bianca Capello”; and thence to the adjoining Tribune, a 
curious yellow-lit chamber, with semi-circular recesses, in 
which were accumulated most of the choicest treasures of 
Strawberry—aminiatures by Cooper and the Olivers, enamels 
by Petitot and Zincke, gems from Italy, bas-reliefs in ivory, 
coins and seal-rings and reliquaries and filigree work in the 
dispersed profusion of which you would afterwards dimly recall 
such items as a silver bell carved with masks and insects by 
Benvenuto Cellini, a missal illuminated by Raphael, a bronze 
Caligula with silver eyes, and a white snuff-box with a portrait 
purporting to be a gift from Madame de Sévigné in the 
Elysian Fields, but sent in reality by the faithful Madame du 
Deffand. Each object would bring its train of associations and 
traditions, and the fading of the “all-golden afternoon” woulé 
find your companion still promising fresh marvels in the yeti 
unexplored rooms beyond, where are the speculum of cannei 
coal once used by the notorious starmonger, Dr. John Dee; the 
red hat of his Eminence Cardinal Wolsey; and the very spurs 
worn by King William the Third, of immortal memory, at the 
ever-glorious Battle of the Boyne. 

With four o'clock would come dinner, eaten probably in 
the Refectory, a room consecrated chiefly to family portraits, 
conspicuous among which, in blue velvet, was your host by 
Richardson, The repast was “of Attic taste,” but with very 
little wine, as Walpole himself drank nothing but iced water, 
and “coffee upstairs” was ordered with such promptitude as 
to afford the visitor but scanty leisure for lingering over the 
bottle. About five you migrated to the Round Drawing-Room, 
where your entertainer, after recommending you to replenish 
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your box with Fribourg’s snuff from a canister of which the 
hiding-place was an ancient marble urn in the window-seat, 
would take up his station on the sofa, and resume his inex. 
haustible flood of memories and reflections, always bright, often 
striking, and never wearisome. Once, perhaps, he would rise 
to exhibit the closet he had built for Lady Di Beauclerk’s 
seven drawings in soot water to his own tragedy of the 
“ Mysterious Mother”; or he would adjourn for an hour to 
the Library, to turn over his unrivalled collection of Hogarth’s 
prints; or to show you Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
“ Milton” or the identical Iliad and Odyssey from which Pope 
made his translations, or the long row of books printed at the 
“Officina Arbuteana.” But he would gravitate sooner or later 
to his old vantage-ground on the sofa, whence, unhasting, un- 
resting, he would discourse most excellent anecdote into the 
small hours, when the chintz curtains of the Red Bedchamber 
would again receive his bewitched and bewildered, but still 
unsatiated visitor. And so would end your day at Horace 
Walpole’s Gothic Castle at Strawberry Hill. 


From “ Fighteenth-Century Vignettes.” Austin Dosson. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


THE ALARM 
(1803) 


IN MEMORY OF ONE OF THE WRITER'S FAMILY WHO WAS A 
VOLUNTEER DURING THE WAR WITH NAPOLEON 


In a ferny byway 
Near the great South-Wessex Highway 
A homestead raised its breakfast-smoke aloft ; 
The dew damps still lay steamless, for the sun had made no 
sky-way, 
And twilight cloaked the croft. 


*Twas hard to realise on 
This snug side the mute horizon 
That beyond it hostile armaments might steer, 
Save from seeing in the porchway a fair woman weep with 
eyes on 
A harnessed Volunteer. 
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In haste he’d flown there 
To his comely wife alone there, 
While marching south hard by, to still her fears, 
For she soon would be a mother, and few messengers were 
known there 
In these campaigning years. 


Twas time to be Good-bying 
Since the assembly hour was nighing 
In royal George’s town at six that morn ; 
And betwixt its wharves and this retreat were ten good miles 
of hieing 
Ere ring of bugle-horn. 


“]’ve laid in food, Dear, 
And broached the spiced and brewed, Dear ; 
And if our July hope should antedate, 
Let the char wench mount and: gallop by the halter-path and 
wood, Dear, 
And fetch assistance straight. 


“As for Bonaparte, forget him ; 
He’s not like to land! But let him, 
Those strike with aim who strike for wives and sons ! 
And the war-boats built to float him; *twere but wanted to 
upset him 
A slat from Nelson’s guns! 


« But to assure thee, 
And of creeping fears to cure thee, 
If he should be rumoured anchoring in the Road, 
Drive with the nurse to Kingsbere ; and let nothing thence 
allure thee 
Till we’ve him safe bestowed. 


‘Now to turn to marching matters :— 
I’ve my knapsack, firelock, spatters, 
Crossbelts, priming-horn, stock, bay’net, blackball, clay, 
Pouch, magazine, flints, flint-box that at every quick step 
clatters ; 
. . « My heart, Dear; that must stay!” 
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—With breathings broken, 
Farewell was kissed unspoken, 
And they parted there as morning stroked the panes ; 
And the Volunteer went on, and turned, and twirled his glove 
for token, 
And took the coastward lanes. 


When above He’th Hills he found him, 
He saw on gazing round him, 
The Barrow-Beacon burning—burning low, 
As if, perhaps, uplighted ever since he’d homeward bound 
him ; 
And it meant: Expect the Foe! 


Leaving the byway, 
And following swift the Highway, 
Car and chariot met he, faring fast inland ; 
**He’s anchored, Soldier!” shouted some: “God save thee 
marching thy way 
Th’lt front him on the strand!” 


He slowed : he stopped; he paltered 
Awhile with self, and faltered, 
“Why courting misadventure shoreward roam ? 
To Molly, surely! Seek the woods with her till times have 
altered ; 
Charity favours home. 


«Else my denying 
He would come she’ll read as lying— 
Think the Barrow-Beacon must have met my eyes— 
That my words were not unwareness, but deceit of her, while 
trying 
My life to jeopardise. 


« At home is stocked provision, 
And to-night, without suspicion, 
We might bear it with us to a covert near ; 
Such sin, to save a childing wife, would earn it Christ’s 
remission, 
Though none forgive it here!” 
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While thus he, thinking, 
A little bird, quick drinking 
Among the crowfoot.tufts the river bore, 
Was tangled in their stringy arms, and fluttered, well-nigh 
sinking, 
Near him upon the moor. 


He stepped in, reached, and seized it 
And, preening, had released it 
But that a thought of Holy Writ occurred, 
And Signs Divine ere battle, till it seemed him Heaven had 
pleased it 
As guide to send the bird. 


“O Lord direct me! . 
Doth Duty now expect me 
To march a-coast or guard my weak ones near? 
Give this bird a flight according, that I thence know to 
elect me 
The southward or the rear.” 


He loosed his clasp ; when, rising, 
The bird—as if surmising— 
Bore due to southward, crossing by the Froom, 
And Durnover Great-Field and Fort, the soldier clear advising— 
Prompted he wist by Whom. 


Then on he panted 
By grim Mai-Don, and slanted 
Up by the steep Ridge-way, hearkening betwixt whiles 
Till, nearing coast and harbour, he beheld the shore-line 
planted 
With Foot and Horse for miles. 


Mistrusting not the omen, 
He gained the beach, where Yeomen, 
Militia, Fencibles, and Pikemen bold 
With Regulars in thousands, were enmassed to meet the 
Foemen, 
Whose fleet had not yet shoaled. 
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Captain and Colonel, 
Sere Generals, Ensigns vernal, 
Were there; of neighbour-natives, Michel, Smith, 
Meggs, Bingham, Gambier, Cunningham, roused by the hued 
nocturnal 
Swoop on their land and kith. 


But Bonaparte still tarried ; 
His project had miscarried ; 
At the last hour, equipped for victory, 
The fleet had paused ; his subtle combinations had been parried 
By British strategy. 


Homeward returning 
Anon, no beacons burning, 
No alarms, the Volunteer, in modest bliss, 
Te Deum sang with wife and friends : “ We praise Thee, Lord, 


discerning 
That Thou hast helped in this!” 
From ‘ Wessex Poems,” Tuomas Harpy. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


THE COMING OF DAY 


June 16th,—Yesterday morning I got up at three o'clock 
and stole through the echoing passages and strange dark 
rooms, undid with trembling hands the bolts of the door to 
the verandah, and passed out into a wonderful, unknown 
world. I stood for a few minutes motionless on the steps, 
almost frightened by the awful purity of nature when all the 
sin and ugliness is shut up and asleep, and there is nothing 
but the beauty left. It was quite light, yet a bright moon 
hung in the cloudless grey-blue sky: the flowers were all 
awake, saturating the air with scent; and a nightingale sat 
on a hornbeam quite close to me, in loud raptures at the 
coming of the sun. There in front of me was the sun- 
dial, there were the rose-bushes, there was the bunch of 
-pansies I had dropped the night before still lying on the 
path, but how strange and unfamiliar it all looked, and how 
holy, as though God must be walking there in the cool of the 
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day. I went down the path leading to the stream on the east 
side of the garden, brushing aside the rockets that were bend- 
ing across it drowsy with dew, the larkspurs on either side of 
me rearing their spikes of heavenly blue against the steely 
blue of the sky, and the huge poppies like splashes of blood 
amongst the greys and blues and faint pearly whites of the 
innocent new-born day. On the garden side of the stream 
there is a long row of silver birches, and on the other side a 
rye-field reaching across in powdery grey waves to the part of 
the sky where a solemn glow was already burning. I sat down 
on the twisted, half-fallen trunk of a birch and waited, my feet 
in the long grass and my slippers soaking in dew. Through 
the trees I could see the house with its closed shutters and 
drawn blinds, the people in it all missing, as I have missed 
day after day, the beauty of life at that hour. Just behind me 
the‘ border of rockets and larkspurs came to an end, and, turn- 
ing my head to watch a stealthy cat, my face brushed against 
a wet truss of blossom and got its first morning washing. It 
was wonderfully quiet, and the nightingale on the hornbeam 
had everything to itself as I sat motionless watching that glow 
in the east burning redder ; wonderfully quiet, and so wonder- 
fully beautiful because one associates daylight with people, 
and voices and bustle, and hurryings to and fro, and the dreari- 
ness of working to feed our bodies that we may be able to 
work to feed them again; but here was the world wide awake 
and yet only for me, all the fresh pure air only for me, all the 
fragrance breathed only by me, not a living soul hearing the 
nightingale but me, the sun in a few moments coming up to 
warm only me, and nowhere a single hard word being spoken, 
or a single selfish act being done, nowhere anything that could 
tarnish the blessed purity of the world as God has given it 
“us. Ifone believed in angels one would feel that they must 
love us best when we are asleep and cannot hurt each other : 
and what a mercy it is that once in every twenty-four hours we 
are too utterly weary to go on being unkind. The doors shut 
and the lights go out, and the sharpest tongue is silent, and all 
of us, scolder and scolded, happy and unhappy, master and 
slave, judge and culprit, are children again, tired, and hushed, 
and helpless, and forgiven, And see the blessedness of sleep, 
that sends us back for a space to our early innocence. Are 
not our first impulses on waking always good? Do we not all 
know how in times of wretchedness our first thoughts after the 
night’s sleep are happy? We have been dreaming we are 
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happy, and we wake with a smile, and stare still smiling at our 
stony griefs before with a stab we recognise them. 

There were no clouds, and presently, while I watched, the 
sun came up quickly out of the rye, a great, bare, red ball, and 
the grey of the field turned yellow, and long shadows lay 
upon the grass, and the wet flowers flashed out diamonds. 
And then as I sat there watching, and intensely happy, as I 
imagined, suddenly the certainty of grief, and suffering, and 
death ‘dropped like a black curtain between me and the 
beauty of the morning, and then that other thought, to face 
which needs all our courage—the realisation of the awful 
solitariness in which each of us lives and dies. Often I could 
ery for pity’ot our forlornness, and of the pathos of our en- 
deavours to comfort ourselves, With what an agony of patience 
we build up the theories of consolation that are to protect, in 
times of trouble, our quivering and naked souls! And how 
fatally often the elaborate machinery refuses to work at the 
moment the blow is struck. 

I got up and turned my face away from the unbearable, in- 
different brightness. Myriads of small suns danced before my 
eyes as I went along the edge of the stream to the seat 
round the oak in my spring garden, where I sat a little look- 
ing at the,morning from there, drinking it in in long breaths, 
and determined to think of nothing but just be happy. What 
a smell of freshly mown grass there was, and how the little 
heaps into which it had been raked the evening before sparkled 
with dewdrops as the sun caught them. And over there, how 
hot the poppies were already beginning to look—blazing back 
boldly in the face of the sun, flashing back fire for fire. I 
erossed the wet grass to the hammock under the beech on the 
lawn, and lay in it a while trying to swing in time to the 
nightingale’s tune; and then I walked round the ice-house to 
see how Goethe’s corner looked at such an hour; and then I 
went down to the fir-wood at the bottom of the garden where 
‘the light was slanting through green stems; and everywhere 
there was the same mystery, and emptiness, and wonder. 
When four o’clock drew near I set off home again, not desiring 
to meet gardeners and have my little hour of quiet talked 
about, still less my dressing-gown and slippers ; so I picked a 
bunch of roses and hurried in, and just as I softly bolted the 
door, dreadfully afraid of being taken for a burglar, I heard 
the first water-cart of the day creaking round the corner. 
Fearfully I crept up to my room, and when I awoke at eight 
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o'clock and saw the roses in a glass by my side, I remembered 
what had happened as though it had been years ago. 


From “ The Solitary Summer.” By the Author of a 
“ Rlizabeth and ‘her German Garden. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


A BALLAD OF THE RANKS 


Wuo carries the gun ? 
A lad from over the Tweed. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
He comes of a soldier breed. 
So drink together to rock and heather, 
Out where the red deer run, 
And stand aside for Scotland’s pride— 
The man that carries the gun ! 
For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major’s on the flank, 
The Captains and the Adjutant 
Are in the foremost rank. 
But when it’s “ Action front!” 
And fighting’s to be done, 
Come one, come all, you stand or fall 
By the man who holds the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the Yorkshire dale. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
The heart that will never fail, 
Here’s to the fire of Lancashire 
And here’s to her soldier son ! 
For the hard-bit north has sent him forth— 
The lad that carries the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the Midland shire. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
He comes of an English sire. 
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Here’a a glass to the Midland lass, 
And each can choose the one, 

But east and west we claim the best 
For the man that carries the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the hills of Wales. 
Then let him go, for well we know, 
That Taffy’s as hard as nails. 
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There are several ll’s in the place where he dwells, 


And of w’s more than one, 


With a “Llan” and a “pen,” but it breeds good 


men, 
And it’s they who carry the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the windy west. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
That he is one of the best. 
There’s Bristol rough, and Gloucester tough, 
And Devon yields to none. 
Or you may get in Somerset 
Your lad to carry the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from London town. 

Then let him go, for well we know 
The stuff that never backs down. 

He has learned to joke at the powder-smoke, 
For he is the fog-smoke’s son, 

And his heart is light and his pluck is right— 
The man who carries the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the Emerald Isle. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
We've tried him many a while. 
We've tried him east, we’ve tried him west, 
We've tried him sea and land, 
But the man to beat old Erin’s best 
Has never yet been planned. 
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Who carries the gun? 
It’s you, and you, and you; 
So let us go, and we won’t say no 
If they give us a job to do, 
Here we stand with a cross-lined hand, 
Comrades every one ; 
So one last cup, and drink it up 
To the man who carries the gun! 
For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major’s on the flank, 
The Captains and the Adjutant 
Are in the foremost rank. 
But when it’s “ Action front!” 
And there’s fighting to be done, 
Come one, come all, you stand or fall 
By the man who holds the gun. 
From “ Songs of Action.” Sr A. Conan Doy te. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Publishers.) 


ODE TO 'THE NORTH-EAST WIND 


Wetcome, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-easter ! 
O’er the German foam, 
O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day : 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turns us out to play! 
Sweep the golden reed-beds, 
Crisp the lazy dike; 
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Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fill the lake with wild-fow]; 
_ Fill the marsh with snipe ; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
Hark! The brave North-easter ! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow, 
Who can over-ride you? 
Let the horses go! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 
Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 
Let the luscious south-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 
’Tis the hard, grey weather 
Breeds hard Englishmen. 
What's the soft South-wester ? 
Tis the ladies’ breeze, 
Bringing home their true loves 
Out of all the seas: 
But the black North-easter, 
Through the snow-storm hurled, 
Drives out English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
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Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, ~ 
Lords by land and sea. 
Come, and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 
Cuaries KINnGsLey. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macnullan & Co.) 


IN THE FURNACE-ROOM 


Note.—‘‘In the year 1470 it was not lawful in Murano to teach any 
foreiga person the art of glass-blowing; for the glass-blowers were 
a sort of nobility, and nearly a hundred years had passed since the 
Council had declared that the patricians of Venice might marry the 
daughters of glass-workers without affecting their own rank or 
that of their children.”—F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

SCENE. 
The Glass-house of the elder Beroviero. 


CHARACTERS. 
Giovanni, Beroviero’s son, jealous of Zorsi. 
Zorzi, @ Dalmatian waif, Beroviero's servant. 


Giovanni explained the object of his coming in a way intended 
to conciliate the workmen to himself at Zorzi’s expense. 
Their presence gave him courage. 

“ This is Zorzi, the man without a name,” he said, “ who is 
come from Dalmatia to give us a lesson in glass-blowing,”’ 

One of the men laughed, and the apprentices tittered. 
The others looked as if they did not understand. Zorzi had 
known well enough what humour he should find among them, 
but he would not let the taunt go unanswered. 

“Sirs,” he said, for they all claimed the nobility of the 
glass-blowers’ caste, “I come not to teach you, but to prove 
to the master’s son that I can make some trifle in the manner 
of your art.” 

No one spoke. The workmen in the elder Beroviero’s 
house knew well enough that Zorzi was a better artist than 


they, and they had no mind to let him outdo them at their 
own furnace, 
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“Will any of you gentlemen allow me to have his place?” 
asked Zorzi civilly. 

Not a man answered. In the sullen silence the busy hands 
moved with quick skill, the furnace roared, the glowing glass 
grew in ever-changing shapes. 

“One of you must give Zorzi his place,” said Giovanni in 
a tone of authority. 

The little foreman turned quite round in his chair, and 
looked on. There was no reply. The pale men went on 
with their work as if Giovanni were not there, and Zorzi 
leaned calmly on his blow-pipe. Giovanni moved a step 
forward and spoke directly to one of the men, who had just 
dropped a finished glass into the bed of soft wood ashes, to be 
taken to the annealing oven. 

“Stop working for a while,” he said. “Let Zorzi have 
your place.” 

“The foreman gives orders here, not you,” answered the 
man coolly, and he prepared to begin another piece. 

Giovanni was very angry, but there were too many of the 
workmen, and he did not say what rose to his lips, but 
crossed over to the foreman, Zorzi kept his place, waiting to 
see what might happen. 

“Will you be so good as to order one of the men to give 
up his place ?” Giovanni asked. 

The old foreman smiled at this humble acknowledgment 
of his authority, but he argued the point before acceding. 

“The men know well enough what Zorzi can do,” he 
answered in a low voice. “They dislike him because he is 
not one of us. I advise you to take him to your own glass- 
house, sir, if you wish to see him work. You will only make 
trouble here.” 

“I am not afraid of any trouble, I tell you,” replied 
Giovanni. “ Please do what I ask.” 

“Very well. I will, but I take no responsibility before 
the master if there is a disturbance. The men are in a bad 
humour and the weather is hot.” 

J will be responsible to my father,” said Giovanni. 

“Very well,” repeated the old man. “You are a glass- 
maker yourself, like the rest of us. You know how we look 
upon foreigners who steal their knowledge of our art.” 

“I wish to make sure that he has really stolen something 
of it.” 

The foreman laughed outright. 
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“You will be convinced soon enough!” he said. ‘Give 
your place to the foreigner, Piero,” he added, speaking to the 
man who had refused to move at Giovanni's bidding. 

Piero at once chilled the fresh lump of glass he had begun 
to fashion and smashed it off the tube into the refuse jar. 
Without a word Zorzi took his place. While he warmed the 
end of his blow-pipe at the bocca he looked to right and left 
to see where the working-stool and marver were placed, and 
to be sure that the few tools he needed were at hand, the 
pontil, the “procello”—that is, the small elastic tongs for 
modelling—and the shears. Piero’s apprentice had] retired to 
a distance, as he had received no special orders, and the work- 
men hoped that Zorzi would find himself in difficulty at the 
moment when he would turn in the expectation of finding the 
assistant at his elbow. But Zorzi was used to helping himself. 
He pushed his blow-pipe into the melted glass and drew it 
out, let it cool a moment and then thrust it in again to take 
up more of the stuff. 

The men went on with their work, seeming to pay no 
attention to him, and Piero turned his back and talked to the 
foreman in low tones. Only Giovanni watched, standing far 
enough back to be out of reach of the long blow-pipe if Zorzi 
should unexpectedly swing it to its full length. Zorzi was 
confident and unconcerned, though he was fully aware that 
the men were watching every movement ‘he made, while pre- 
tending not to see. He knew also that owing to his being 
partly self-taught he did certain things in ways of his own, 
They should see that his ways were as good as theirs, and 
what was more, that he needed no help, while none of them 
could do anything without an apprentice. 

The glass grew and swelled, lengthened and contracted 
with his breath and under his touch, and the men, furtively 
watching, were amazed to see how much he could do while 
the piece was still on the blow-pipe. But when he could do 
no more they thought that he would have trouble.. He did 
not even turn his head to see whether any one was near to 
help him, At the exact moment when the work was cool 
enough to stand he attached the pontil with its drop of liquid 
glass to the lower end, as he had done many a time in the 
laboratory, and before those who looked on could fully under- 
stand how he had done it without assistance, the long and 
heavy blow-pipe lay on the floor and Zorzi held his piece on 
the lighter pontil, heating it again at the fire, 
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The men did not stop working, but they glanced at each 
other and nodded, when Zorzi could not see them, Giovanni 
uttered a low exclamation of surprise. The foreman alone 
now watched Zorzi with genuine admiration; there was no 
mistaking the jealous attitude of the others. It was not the 
mean envy of the inferior artist, either, for they were men 
who, in their way, loved art as Beroviero (their master) himself 
did, and if Zorzi had been a new companion recently pro- 
moted in the guild, they would have looked on in wonder and 
delight, even if, at the very beginning, he outdid them all, 
What they felt was quite different. It was the deep, fierce 
hatred of the medizval guildsman for the stranger who had 
stolen knowledge without apprenticeship and without citizen- 
ship, and it was made more intense because the glass-blowers 
were the only guild that excluded every foreign-born man, 
without any exception. It was a shame to them to be outdone 
by one who had not their blood, nor their teaching, nor their 
high acknowledged rights. 

They were peaceable men in their way, not given to 
quarrelling, nor vicious; yet, excepting the mild old foreman, 
there was not one of them who would not gladly have brought 
his iron blow-pipe down on Zorzi’s head with a two-handed 
swing to strike the life out of the intruder. 

Zorzi’s deft hands made the large piece he was forming 
spin on itself and take new shape at every turn, until it} had 
the perfect curve of those slim-necked Eastern vessels for 
pouring water upon the hands, which have not even now"quite 
degenerated from their early grace of form, While it was 
still very hot, he took a sharp-pointed knife from his belt and 
with a turn of his hand cut a small round hole, low down on 
one side. The mouth was widened and then turned in and 
out like the leaf of a carnation. He left the cooling piece on 
the pontil, lying across the arms of the stool, and took his 
blow-pipe again. 

_ “Has the fellow not finished his tricks, yet?” asked Piero 
discontentedly. 

It would have given him pleasure to smash the beautiful 
thing to atoms where it lay, almost within his reach. Zorzi 
began to make the spout, for it was a large ampulla that he 
was fashioning. He drew the glass out, widened it, narrowed 
it, cut it, bent it, and finished off the nozzle before he touched 
it with wet iron and made it drop into the ashes. A moment 
later he had heated the thick end of it again and was weld- 
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ing it over the hole he had made in the body of the 
vessel. 

«“ The man has three hands!” exclaimed the foreman. 

« And two of them are for stealing,” added Piero. 

«Or all three,” put in the beetle-browed man who was 
working next to Zorzi. 

Zorzi looked at him coldly a moment, but said nothing. 
They did’ not mean that he was a thief, except in the sense 
that he had stolen his knowledge of their art. He went on 
to make the handle of the ampulla, an easy matter compared 
with making the spout. But the highest part of glass-blowing 
lies in shaping graceful curves, and it is often in the smallest 
of measurement that the pieces made by Beroviero and Zorzi 
—preserved intact to this day—differ from similar things made 
by lesser artists. Yet in those little variations lies all the 
great secret that divides grace from awkwardness. Zorzi now 
had the whole vessel, with its spout and handle, on the pontil. 
It was finished, but he still could ornament it. His own in- 
stinct was to let it alone, leaving its perfect shape and airy 
lightness to be its only beauty, and he turned it thoughtfully 
as he looked at it, hesitating whether he should detach it from 
the iron, or do more. 

“If you have finished your nonsense, let me come back to 
my work,” said Piero behind him. 

Zorzi did not turn to answer, for he had decided to add 
some delicate ornaments, merely to show that he was a full 
master of the art. The dark-browed man had just collected 
a heavy lump of glass on the end of his blow-pipe, and was 
blowing into it before giving it the first swing that would 
lengthen it out. He and Piero exchanged glances, unnoticed 
by Zorzi, who had become almost unconscious of their hostile 
presence. He began to take little drops of glass from the 
furnace on the end of a thin iron, and he drew them out into 
thick threads’ and heated them again and laid them on the 
body of the ampulla, twisting and turning each bit till he had 
no more, and. forming a regular raised design on the surface. 
His neighbour seemed to get no further with what he was 
doing, though_he busily heated and re-heated his lump of glass 
and again and again swung his blow-pipe round his head, and 
backwards and forwards. The foreman was too much interested 
in Zorzi to notice what the others were doing. 

Zorzi was putting the last touches to his work. In a 
moment it would be finished and ready to go to the anneal- 
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ing oven, though he was even then reflecting that the work- 
men would certainly break it up as soon as the foreman turned 
his back. The man next to him swung his blow-pipe again, 
loaded with red-hot glass, 

It slipped from his hand, and the hot mass, with the full 
weight of the heavy iron behind it, landed on Zorzi’s right 
foot three paces away, with frightful force. He uttered a 
sharp cry of surprise and pain. The lovely vessel he had made 
flew from his hands and broke into a thousand fragments. In 
excruciating agony he lifted the injured foot from the ground 
and stood upon the other. Not a hand was stretched out to 
help him, and he felt that he was growing dizzy. He made 
a frantic effort to hop on one leg towards the furnace, so as to 
lean against the brickwork. Piero laughed. 

“ He is a dancer!” he cried, “He is a ¢ballarino’!” 

The others all laughed too, and the name remained his as 
long as he lived—he was Zorzi Ballarin. 


From © Marietta.” F. Marron Crawrorp. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messre, 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 


: A KNIGHT ERRANT 


A tatu and lean youth was Prosper le Gai, fair-haired and 
sanguine, square-built and square-chinned. He smiled at you 
and you saw two capital rows of white teeth, two humorous 
blue eyes; you would think, what a sweet-tempered lad! So 
in the main he was; but you would find out that he could be 
dangerous, and that (curiously) the more dangerous he was, 
the sweeter his temper seemed to be. If you crossed him 
once, he would stare; twice, be would laugh ; three times, 


_ you would swear he was your humble servant; but before you 
_ could cross him again he would have knocked you down. The 


next moment he would give you a hand up, and apologise ; 
after that, so far as he was concerned, you might count him 
your friend for life. The fact is, that he was one of those 
men who, like kings, require a nominal fealty before they can 


love you with a whole heart: it is a mere nothing. But 


somebody, they think, must lead. Prosper always felt so 
desperately sure it must be he. That was apt to lend frenzy 


to his stroke and a cool survey to his eye (as being able to 
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take so much for granted), which made him a good friend and 
a nasty enemy. 

It also made him, as you will have occasion to see, a born 
fighter. He went, indeed, through those years of his life on 
tiptoe, as it were, fora fight. He had a light and springing 
carriage of the head, enough to set his forelock nodding ; his 
eye roved like a sea-bird’s; his lips often parted company, for 
his breath was eager. He had a trick of laughing to himself 
softly as he went about his business ; or else he sang as he 
was now singing. These qualities, little habits, affectations, 
whatever you choose to call them, sound immaterial, but they 
really point to the one thing that made him remarkable—the 
curious blend of opposites inhim. He blent benevolence with 
savagery, reflectiveness with activity. He could think best 
when thought and act might jump together, laugh most 
quietly when the din of swords and horses drowned the voice, 
love his neighbour more sincerely when about to cut his 
throat. The smell of blood, the sight of wounds, or the flicker 
of blades, made him drunk; but he was one of those who 
grow steady in his cups. You might count upon him at a 
pinch. Lastly, he was no fool, and was disposed to credit 
other people with a balance of wit. 

He disliked frippery, yet withal made a brave show in 
the sun. His plain black mail was covered with a surcoat of 
white and green linen; over this a narrow baldrick of red 
bore in gold stitches his device of a hooded falcon, and his 
legend on a scroll, many times repeated and intererossed—I 
bide my time. In his helmet were three red feathers, on his 
shield the blazon of his house of Gai—On a field sable, a 
fesse dancettée or, with a mullet for difference. He carried no 
spear; for a man of his light build the sword was his arm. 
Thus then, within and without, was Messire Prosper le Gai, 
youngest son of old Baron Jocelyn, deceased, riding into the 
heart of the noon, pleased with himself and the world, light- 
minded, singing of the movement and the road, 

Labourers stayed their reaping to listen to him; but there 
was nothing for them. He sang of adventure. Girls leaned 
at cottage doorways to watch him down the way. There was 
nothing for them either, for all he sang of love. 


‘* She who hath now my heart 
Is so in every part,” &c. &e. 


The words came tripping as a learnt lesson; but he had never 
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loved a girl, and fancied he never would. Women? Petticoats! 
For him there was more than one adventure in life. Rather, 
my lady’s chamber was the last place he would have looked 
for adventure. 

On the second part of his journey—in a country barren 
and stony, yet with a hint of the leafy wildernesses to come in 
the ridges spiked with pines, the cropping of heather here 
and there, and the ever-increasing solitude of his way—he 
was set upon by four foot-pads, who thought to beat the life 
out of his body as easily as boys that of a dog. He asked 
nothing better than that they should begin; and he asked so 
civilly that they very soon did. The fancy of glorious youth 
‘transformed them into knights-at-arms, and their ashen 
cudgels into blades. The only pity was that the end came so 
soon. His sword dug its first sod and might have carved 
four cowards instead of one; but he was no vampire, so there- 
after laid about him with the flat of the tool. The three 
survivors claimed quarter. “ Quarter, you rogues!” cried he. 
“Kindly lend me one of your staves for the purpose.” He 
gave them a drubbing as one horsed his brother in turn, and 
dropped them, a chapfallen trio, beside their dead. “ Now,” 
said he, “take that languid gentleman with you, and be so 
good for the rest of your journey as to imitate his indifference 
to strangers. Thus you will have a prosperous passage. 
Good-day to you.” 


From “ The Forest Lovers.” Maurice Hew .err. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Maemillan d Co., Publishers.) 


BILL MASON’S BRIDE 


Ha r an hour till train time, sir, 
An’ a fearful dark time too; 
Take a look at the switch lights, Tom, 
Fetch in a stick, when you’re through. 
On time ? well, yes, I guess so— 
Left the last station all right ; 
She'll come round the curve a-flyin ; 
Bill Mason comes up to-night. 
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You know Bill? No? He's engineer, 
Been on the road all his life— 

I'll never forget the mornin’ 
He married his chuck of a wife. 

*T was the summer the mill hands struck, 
Just off work, every one; 

They kicked up a row in the village 
And killed old Donevan’s son. 


Bill hadn’t been married mor’n an hour, 

Up comes a message from Kress, 
Orderin’ Bill to go up there, 

And bring down the night express, 
He left his gal in a hurry, 

And went up on Number One, 
Thinking of nothing but Mary, 

And the train he had to run, 


And Mary sat down by the window 
To wait for the night express ; 
And, sir, if she hadn’t a’ done so, 
She’d been a widow, I guess. 
For it must a’ been nigh midnight 
When the mill hands left the Ridge; 
They come down—the drunken devils, 
Tore up a rail from the bridge. 
But Mary heard ’em a-workin’ 


And guessed there was somethin’ wrong— 


And in less than fifteen minutes, 
Bill’s train it would be along ! 


She couldn’t come here to tell us, 
A mile—it wouldn't a’ done; 
So she just grabbed up a lantern, 
And made for the bridge alone. 
Then down came the night express, sir, 
And Bill was makin’ her climb ! 
But Mary held the lantern, 
A-swingin’ it all the time, 
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Well, by Jove! Bill saw the signal, 
And he stopped the night express, 
And he found his Mary cryin’, 
On the track, in her weddin’ dress ; 
Cryin’ an’ laughin’ for joy, sir, 
An’ holdin’ on to the light— 
Hello! here’s the train—good-bye, sir, 
Bill Mason’s on time to-night. 
Bret Harve. 


( By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


THE OLD MAJOR EXPLAINS 
(RE-UNION, ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 12TH May 1871) 


WeLL, you see, the fact is, Colonel, I don’t know 
as I can come ; 

For the farm is not half planted, and there is work 
to do at home ; 

And my leg is getting troublesome,—it laid me up 
last Fall, 

And the doctors, they have cut and hacked, and 
never found the ball. 


And then for an old man like me, it’s not exactly 
right, 

This kind o’ playing soldier with no enemy in 
sight. 

“The Union,” that was well enough way up 
to 66; 

But this “Re-Union,” maybe, now it’s mixed with 
politics P 


No? Well, you understand it best ; but then you 
see, my lad, 

I’m deacon now, and some might think that the 
example’s bad, 

And week from next is Conference... . You said 
the twelfth of May? 

Why, that’s the day we broke their line at Spottsyl- 
van-i-a ! 
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Hot work; eh, Colonel, wasn’t it? Ye mind that narrow 
front : 

They called it the “ Death Angle 1” Well, well, my lad, we 
won't 

Fight that old battle over now: I only meant to say 

[ really can’t engage to come upon the twelfth of May. 


How’s Thompson? What! will he be there? Well, now I 
want to know! 

The first man in the rebel works! They called him “Swearing 
JOC 

A wild young fellow, sir, I fear the rascal was; but then— 

Well, short of heaven, there wa’n’t a place he dursn’t lead his 
men, 


And Dick, you say, is coming too. And Billy ? ah, it’s true 
We buried him at Gettysburg: I mind the spot; do you? 
A little field below the hill,—it must be green this May ; 
Perhaps that’s why the fields about bring him to me to-day. 


Well, well, excuse me, Colonel! but there are some things 
that drop 

The tail-board out one’s feeling; and the only way’s to 
stop. 

So they want to see the old man; ah, the rascals! do they, 
eh? 

Well, I’ve business down in Boston about the twelfth of 
May. 

Brer Harte. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


A TIGHT CORNER 


“Anour as bad as they can be, sir. That’s how things 
is.” Joseph set down his master’s breakfast on the rough 
table that stood in front of his tent and looked at Jack 
Meredith. 

_ Meredith had a way of performing most of his toilet outside 
his tent, and while Joseph made his discouraging report he 
was engaged in buttoning his waistcoat, He nodded gravely, 
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but his manner was not that of a man who fully realised his 
position of imminent danger. Some men are like this—they 
die without getting at all flustered. 

“There’s not more than two or three out of the whole lot 
that I can put any trust in,’”’ continued Joseph. 

Jack Meredith was putting on his coat. 

“I know what a barrack-room mutiny is. I’ve felt it in 
the hatmosphere, so to speak, before now, sir.” 

“And what does it feel like?’’ inquired Jack Meredith, 
lightly arranging his watch-chain. 

But Joseph did not answer. He stepped backward into 
the tent and brought two rifles. There was no need of answer ; 
for this came in the sound of many voices, the clang and clatter 
of varied arms. 

« Here they come, sir,” said the soldier servant, mindful of 
his place even at this moment. 

Jack Meredith merely sat down behind the little table 
where his breakfast stood untouched. He leant his elbow 
on the table and watched the approach of the disorderly 
band of blacks. Some ran, some hung back, but ail were 
armed. 

In front walked a small, truculent-looking man with broad 
shoulders and an aggressive head. 

He planted himself before Meredith, and turning, with 
a wave of the hand, to indicate his followers, said in 
English ; 

“These men—these friends of me—say they are tired 
of you. You no good leader. They make me their 


leader.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a hideous grin of depreca- 
tion. 
“JT not want. They make me. We go to join our friends 


in the valley.” 
He pointed down the valley where the enemy was en- 


camped. 

«We have agreed to take two hundred pounds for you. 
Price given by our friends in valley : 

The man stopped suddenly. He was looking into the 
muzzle of a revolver with a fixed fascination. Jack Meredith 
exhibited no haste. He did not seem yet to have realised the 
gravity of the situation. He took very careful aim, and pulled 
the trigger. A puff of white smoke floated over their heads. 
The broad-shouldered man with the aggressive head looked 
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stupidly surprised. He turned towards his supporters with a 
pained look of inquiry, as if there was something he did not 
quite understand, and then he fell on his face and lay quite 
still. 

Jack Meredith looked on the blank faces with a glance of 
urbane inquiry. 

«“ Has anybody else anything to say to me?” he asked. 

There was a dead silence. Some one laughed rather feebly 
in the background. 

“Then I think I will go on with my breakfast.” 

Which accordingly he proceeded to do. 

One or two of the mutineers dropped away and went back 
to their own quarters. 

“Take it away,” said Meredith, indicating the body of the 
dead man with his teaspoon. 

« And look here,” he cried out after them, “do not let us 
have any more of this nonsense! It will only lead to un- 
pleasantness.” 

Some of the men grinned. They were not particularly 
respectful in their manner of bearing away the mortal remains 
of their late leader. The feeling had already turned. 

Joseph thought fit to clench matters later on in the day 
by a few remarks of his own. 

‘‘ That’s the sort of man,” he said, more in resignation than 
in anger, “that the gov’nor is. He’s quiet-like and smooth 
spoken, but when he does ’it, he ’its ‘ard, and when he shoots 
he shoots mortal straight. Now what I says to you Christy 
Minstrels is this: we're all in the same box, and we all want 
the same thing, although I admit there’s a bit of difference in 
our complexions. Some of you jokers have got a fine richness 
of colour on your physiognomies that I don’t pretend to 
emulate. But no matter. What you wants is to get out of 
this confounded old Platter, quick time, ain’t it now ?—to get 
down to Loango and go out on the bust, eh?” 

The Christy Minstrels acquiesced. 

“Then,” said Joseph, “obey orders and be hanged to 


” 


yer. 

It had been apparent to Meredith for some weeks past 
that the man Nattoo, whom he had just shot, was bent on 
making trouble. His prompt action had not, therefore, been 
the result of panic, but the deliberate execution of a fore- 
ordained sentence. The only question was how to make the 
necessary execution most awe-inspiring and exemplary. The 
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moment was well chosen, and served to strengthen, for the 
time being, the waning authority of these two English- 
men thus thrown upon their own resources in the heart of 
Africa. 

The position was not a pleasant one. For three months 
the Plateau had been surrounded by hostile tribes, who 
made desultory raids from time to time. These the little 
force on the summit was able to repulse; but a combined 
attack from, say, two sides at once would certainly have 
been successful. Meredith had no reason to suppose that 
his appeal for help had reached Msala, infested as the in- 
tervening forests were by cannibal tribes. Provisions were 
at a low ebb. There seemed to be no hope of outside 
aid, and disaffection was rife in his small force. Jack 
Meredith, who was no soldier, found himself called upon 
to defend a weak position, with unreliable men, for an 
indefinite period. 

Joseph had a rough knowledge of soldiering, and a very 
rudimentary notion of fortification. But he had that which 
served as well—the unerring eye for covert of a marksman. 
He was a dead shot at any range, and knowing what he could 
hit, he also knew how to screen himself from the rifle of an 
enemy. 

Before sunrise the next morning but one the alarm was 
given again, and the little garrison was called to arms. 
Meredith was too ill to leave his bed, and when Joseph left 
his master’s tent he was convinced that neither of them had 
long to live; but he was of that hard material which is found 
in its very best form in the ranks and on the forecastle—men 
who die swearing. It may be very reprehensible—no doubt 
it is—but it is very difficult for a plain-going man to withhold 
his admiration for such as these. 

So Joseph went out with a rifle in each hand and a fine 
selection of epithets on his tongue. 

“Now, you devils,” he said, “we're just going to fight 
like hell.” 

' And what else he said it booteth little. 

He took his station on the roof of a hut in the centre of 
the little stockade, and from thence he directed the fire of his 
men. Crouching beneath him he had a disabled native who 
loaded each rifle in turn; and just by way of encouraging 
the others he picked off the prominent men outside the 
stockade with a deadly steadiness. By way of relieving the 
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tension he indulged in an occasional pleasantry at the expense 
of the enemy. 

“ Now,” he would say, “there’s a man lookin’ over that 
bush with a green feather on his nut. It’s a mistake to 
wear green feathers ; it makes a body so conspicuous.” 

And the wearer of the obnoxious feather would throw up 
his arms and topple backwards down the hill. 

If Joseph detected anything like cowardice or carelessness 
he pointed his rifle with a threatening frown towards the 
culprit with instant effect. Presently, however, things began 
to get more serious. This was not the assault of a single 
chief, but an organised attack. Before long Joseph had 
ceased to smile. By sunrise he was off the roof, running from 
one weak point to another, encouraging, threatening, fighting 
and swearing very hard. More than once the enemy reached 
the stockade, and—ominous sign—one or two of their dead 
lay inside the defence. 

“Fight, ye devils—fight !” he cried in a hoarse whisper, 
for his voice had given way. ‘‘ Give it ’em hot!” 

He was everywhere at once, urging on his men, kicking 
them, pushing them, forcing them up to the stockade. But 
he saw the end. Half-dazed, the blacks fought on in 
silence. The grim African sun leapt up above the distant 
line of forest and shone upon one of the finest sights to be 
seen on earth—a soldier wounded, driven desperate, and 
not afraid. 

In the midst of it a hand was laid on Joseph’s shoulder, 
“There !” cried a voice; “that corner. See to it.” 

Without looking round, Joseph obeyed, and the breached 
corner was saved. He only knew that his master, who was 
almost dead, had come to life again. There was no time for 
anything else. 

For half-an-hour it was a question of any moment. Master 
and man were for the time being nothing better than madmen, 
and the fighting frenzy is wildly infectious. 

At last there was a pause! The enemy fell back, and in 
the momentary silence the sound of distant firing reached the 
ears of the little band of defenders. 

“ What’s that ?” asked Meredith sharply. He looked like 
one risen from the dead. 

“Fighting among themselves,” replied Joseph, who was 
wiping the blood and grime from his eyes. 

“Then one of them is fighting with an Express rifle.” 
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Joseph listened. 

“ By Heaven!” he shouted. “ By Heaven, Mer—sir, we’re 
saved !” 

The enemy had apparently heard the firing too. Perhaps 
they also recognised the peculiar sharp ‘smack ’ of the Express 
rifle amidst the others. There was a fresh attack—an ugly 
rush of reckless men. But the news soon spread that there 
was firing in the valley and the sound of a white man’s rifle. 
The little garrison plucked up heart, and the rifles, almost too 
hot to hold, dealt death around. 

They held back the savages until the sound of the firing 
behind them was quite audible even amidst the heavy rattle 
of the musketry. 

Then suddenly the firing ceased—the enemy had divided 
and fled. For a few moments there was a strange, tense 
silence. Then a voice—an English voice—cried : 

«‘Come on!” 

The next moment Guy Oscard stood on the edge of the 
Plateau. He held up both arms as a signal to those within the 
stockade to cease firing, and then he came forward, followed 
by a number of blacks and Durnovo. 

The gate was rapidly disencumbered of its rough support 
and thrown open. Jack Meredith stood in the aperture, 
holding out his hand. 

“ Tt’s all—it’s—all right,” he said. 

Oseard did not seem to take so cheerful a view of matters. 
He scrutinised Meredith’s face with visible anxiety. 

Then suddenly Jack lurched up against his rescuer, grabbing 
at him vaguely. 

In a minute Oscard was supporting him back to his 
tent. 

“It’s all right, you know,” explained Jack Meredith very 
gravely ; “I’m a bit weak—that is all. Iam hungry—haven’t 
had anything to eat for some time, you know.” 

“Oh yes,” said Oscard shortly ; “I know all about it.” 


_ From “ With Edged Tools.” Henry Seton Merriman, 


(By kind permission of Mrs. H. S. Scott, and Messrs, 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Publishers.) 
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KINGSLEY 


A NEW FOREST BALLAD 


Ou, she tripped over Ocknell plain, 
And down by Bradley water ; 

And the fairest maid on the forest side 
Was Jane, the keeper’s daughter. 


She went and went through the broad grey lawns 
As down the red sun sank, 

And chill as the scent of a new-made grave 
The mist smelt cold and dank. 


‘A token! a token!” that fair maid cried, 
“ A token that bodes me sorrow 3; 

For they that smell the grave by night 
Will see the corpse to-morrow. 


‘My own true love in Burley Walk 
Does hunt to-night, I fear ; 

And if he meet my father stern, 
His game may cost him dear. 


Ah, here’s a curse on hare and grouse, 
A curse on hart and hind ; 

And a health to the squire in all England, 
Leaves never a head behind.” 


Her true love shot a mighty hart 
Among the standing rye, 

When on him leapt the keeper old 
From the fern where he did lie. 


The forest laws were sharp and stern, 
The forest blood was keen; 

They lashed together for life and death 
Beneath the hollies green. 
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The metal good and the walnut wood 
Did soon in flinders flee ; 

They tossed the orts to south and north, 
And grappled knee to knee. 


They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
They wrestled still and sore; 

Beneath their feet the myrtle sweet 
Was stamped to mud and gore. 


Ah, cold pale moon, thou cruel pale moon, 
That starest with never a frown 

On all the grim and ghastly things 
That are wrought in thorpe and town: 


And yet, cold pale moon, thou cruel pale moon, 
That night had’st never the grace 

To lighten two dying Christian men 
To see one another’s face. 


They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
They wrestled sore and still, 

The fiend who blinds the eyes of men 
That night he had his will. 


Like stags full spent, among the bent 
They dropped a while to rest ; 

When the young man drove his saying knife 
Deep in the old man’s breast. 


The old man drove his gunstock down 
Upon the young man’s head ; 

And side by side, by the water brown 
Those yeomen twain lay dead. 


They dug three graves in Lyndhurst yard ; 
They dug them side by side; 
Two yeomen lie there, and a maiden fair, 
A widow, and never a bride. 
Rev. Cuartes Kinastry 


(By kind permission of Messrs, Macmallan & Co., Publishers.) 
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WHISHTON 


Wuisuton is known to natural history as a Mexican marmot. 
In appearance he is something between a small “ bunnie” and 
a hedgehog. I first met him when paying an afternoon call. 
That Whishton’s acquaintance should have sprung from any- 
thing so unpromising as an afternoon call, I have always looked 
upon as a proof that every phase of life has its possibilities. 

Whishton’s mistress is a genuine lover of animals. Instead 
of following the beaten track, and limiting her affection and 
interest to horses, dogs, cats, and birds, she had gone into 
the byeways, woods, and hedges, and made friends with animals 
to be found outside the margin of civilisation, or hovering on 
its border. To this latter class belongs the small four-legged 
bundle of fur, with character, personality, and individuality 
of its own, called Whishton. 

When I first saw Whishton he was lying flattened out, like 
a very small fur rug with the head and legs and tail left on, 
right under the grate, in one of those old-fashioned fireplaces 
with hobs. 

“He mill lie under the grate,” said his mistress, routing 
him out to make him show himself. ‘“ And I know a cinder 
will drop on him some day and burn him. But he is dreadfully 
obstinate, and as soon as I take him out he goes back again.” 

Indeed, tenacity of purpose seemed to be the keynote of 
Whishton’s character. No sooner was he forcibly removed than 
he went back and passionately flattened himself out again be- 
neath the glowing embers. “I mill be warm,’ he seemed to 
say, “wild horses shall not tear me from this pleasant spot.” 
It was not till he had been dragged out half-a-dozen times 
that he gave it up, thinking no doubt that even warmth was 
dear at the price of such persistent disturbing. 

Like most animals, Whishton appears to have a supreme 
contempt for civilisation. ‘ Bother these chairs and tables and 
carpets and doors!” one can almost hear him say, as he walks 
crossly about on the floor. ‘Why can’t people live happily in 
the woods, where they can do as they like, go to bed when 
they like, get up when they like, and eat what and when they 
like ; instead of in a stupid, stuffy house, where you can’t go 
anywhere without waiting to have a door opened, and where 
you can’t even dig a hole without having your ears boxed?” 
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On one occasion civilisation apparently got on his nerves, 
and he made up his mind he could stand it no longer. He 
made his way up to one of the top rooms in the house where 
lay a roll of carpet. Into this he crept and made up his mind 
to stay, “far from the madding crowd.” He might have re- 

-mained concealed there for the rest of the winter, if it had 
not been for one of his little peculiarities. He always answers 
to his name. It is as if the mere sound “ Whishton ” presses a 
button which forces a similar cry from him. No matter in how 
remote a corner he has hidden himself, to call his name never 
fails to make an echo. So when it was discovered that the 
queer little creature was missing, he was called all over the 
house. “ Whishton-Whish !” sounded from room to room, and 
much as he may have desired to keep his place of hiding a 
secret, he was forced to echo the cry. 

A faint, muffled, half-plaintive cry was heard from some- 
where at the top of the house. It was traced to the empty 
room, and once there, to the roll of carpet, in the midst of 
which lay Whishton warm and snug. 

“Let me alone! Don’t bother me!” the cry entreated. 
But like other victims of domesticity, Whishton had to adapt 
himself to circumstances not of his own choosing. The roll of 
carpet might from his point of view be most desirable as a place 
of residence, but from the point of view of the mistress it was 
unendurable in the extreme. He was promptly evicted and 
sent downstairs. “One can’t do a single thing!” he said petu- 
lantly, as he walked downstairs again. 

Needless to say, he did not abandon his project because of a 
single rebuff. His mistress tells me that she believes he never 
will abandon the project of making his home inside that roll of 
carpet. “Indeed,” she said, “since we took to shutting the 
garret door, it has become Whishton’s life-work to gnaw a 
hole under it, and so effect an entrance. His whole soul is 
possessed with this desire. He thinks of nothing else all day, 
and as soon as an opportunity is given him by the opening of a 
door he makes straight for the staircase, scuttles up it, and 
proceeds with his gnawing. 

Though Whishton’s state of mind is one of placid boredom, 
whittled, as it were, toa point of intense concentration of pur- 
pose, I have on two occasions seen him lose his temper and give 
way to uncontrolled rage. The one occasion was when he was 
frustrated in his desire to go to this same roll of carpet. He 
had sat patiently at the door, waiting for it to be pened: while 
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I talked to his mistress. Then when I got up to go, “ Watch 
Whishton!” she said. “He is going to his roll of carpet.” 

No sooner was the door open than he tore down the stairs 
so fast that we could hardly keep him in sight, his little stand- 
up tail and baggy legs giving him a very quaint appearance 
from behind. We followed as quickly as we could, and were 
just in time to see him reach the bottom of the staircase and 
scuttle across the passage to another closed door, and wait with 
his nose on the ground for us to open it. Quick as lightning, 
when it was opened, Whishton scuttled along another passage, 
and we were only just in time again to see him (like the white 
rabbit in “Alice in Wonderland’) disappear up another 
staircase. 

“‘ Whishton!” called his mistress after him, and an excited 
answer came from the staircase up which he was tearing might 
and main, “I can’t wait!” to be repeated louder and louder 
and with more intensity and passion each time he was called 
—«J can’t and won’t wait!” When he reached the top he 
was silent, though we continued to call. He had found the 
door of his garret shut. If he was caught he would be brought 
down and put into that detestable box of straw that domes- 
ticity had assigned to him for a bed. His only safety lay in 
lying low. So he lay low. 

But Fate was relentless. His mistress followed him up the 
staircase. I stayed below. The landing at the top of the 
staircase was pitch dark, and I could hear her feeling about in 
the corners for him. “ Whishton! Where are you?” But 
answer came there none. 

Suddenly “Here he is!’’ was followed by a scuffle and 
scream from the struggling Whishton; and the next minute 
Whishton himself, baffled and sulky, came walking slowly 
down the stairs. He had sense enough to see that he had 
lost, and there was nothing for it but to give in. Sulkily he 
walked along the passage at the bottom of the garret stairs, 
turned sulkily in at a door that opened into it, got crossly into 
a box that stood on the floor, and subsided with a queer little 
petulant gesture into the straw. His mistress followed to 
tuck him up and comfort him. ‘ Don’t be cross, Whishton,” 
she said, as if she were talking to a naughty child; “I really 
cannot let you sleep in that roll of carpet.” But he was in no 
mood to be comforted. With a cry of rage he flew at the 
comforting hand, bit, scratched, kicked, and exhibited all the 
signs of an ungovernable fit of temper. 
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On the second occasion there was, I think, more excuse for 
his showing temper. He was sent in a cage to a cat and rabbit 
show. Apparently he had not thought that life had anything 
so hideous in store for him as to find himself shut up in a small 
cage in a huge place full of other caged animals that were fill- 
ing the air with a pandemonium of sounds, being glared at by 
strange human beings, who pushed their horrid fingers through 
the bars of his cage and tried to touch him. Suddenly his 
mistress appeared in the crowd, opened his cage door, and took 
him out. He clung passionately to her. “Take me away 
from this horrible place,” he cried, “or I shall gomad!” He 
felt himself stroked and comforted for a moment or two, and 
then !—he was put back into the cage and the door shut! It 
was more than he could bear. He lost his self-control. He 
seized the bars of the cage, shook them, shrieked, and bit 
anything he could reach ; gave way, in short, to an uncon- 
trollable fit of rage. If Whishton ‘could write his autobiog- 
raphy, what he endured at that show would, I am sure, fill 
many pages. If his hair had not been grey already, doubt- 
less his mistress would have found that it had turned when 
she went to take him home in the evening when the show 
was over. 

One picture I carry in my mind of Whishton, as I saw him 
once when I was calling on his mistress. He was sitting up on 
his tail looking wistfully out of the window at the trees and the 
garden. He sat there for about half-an-hour without moving ; 
and I could not help feeling that he was feverishly making plans 
to escape from domesticity and be a little wild marmot once 
again. 


From “Tom Tug and Others.” Mrs, Dew-Smiru. 


(By kind permission of the Author and the Publishers.) 


EVANGELINE 


Somewuar apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of 

Minas 

Benedict Mellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his house- 
hold, 
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Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 

Stalwart and stately in form was the man of seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow- 
flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as 
the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by 
the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its 
turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and her ear- 
rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heir- 
loom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after con- 
fession, 

Seni serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon 
ner; 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music, 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 

around it, 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a 
footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 
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Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its 
moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north » were the barns 
and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs 
and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 
selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In 
each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft, 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 
inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of 

Grand-Pré 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his house- 
hold, 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his 
missal, 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 
garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her foot- 
steps, 

Knew i which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of 
iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

_ Bolder grew and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome ; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 
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Who wasa mighty man in the village and honoured of all 
men; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest 
childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them 
their letters 

Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the Church and 
the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung and the daily lesson completed, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the black- 
smith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold 
him 

Take in his leather lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the 
cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny 
and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring bellows, 

And a its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 
ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the 


meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the 
rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 
fledglings : 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow ! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 
children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 
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Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into 
action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 
woman. 

« Sunshine of Saint Eulalie” was she called; for that was the 
sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 
apples : 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and 
abundance, 

Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 


Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 
farmer 
Sat in his elbow chair, and watched how the flames and the 
smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into dark- 
ness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on the 
dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 
sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 
Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vine- 
ards. 
Clove at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind her, 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 


shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a 
bagpipe, 

Followed the old man’s song, and united the fragments to- 

gether. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals 
ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the 


altar 
So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock 


clicked. 
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Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 

lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 

Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the black- 
smith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with 
him. 

“Welcome!” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused 
on the threshold, 

“ Welcome! Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the 


settle 

Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without 
thee ; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of 
tobacco ; 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through the 
curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face 
gleams 

Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the 
marshes,” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the black- 
smith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fire- 
side :— 

“Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy 
ballad ! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled 
with 


Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horse- 
shoe.” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought 
him 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly con- 
tinued :— 

“Four days now are passed since the English ships at their 
anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed 
against us. 


What their design may be is unknown; but all are com- 
manded 
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On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s 
mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the mean. 
time 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made answer the farmer :—“ Perhaps some friendlier 
purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in 
England 

By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and 
children.” 

“Not so thinketh the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the 
blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a sigh, he con- 
tinued :— 

“Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Séjour, nor Port 
Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its out- 

ee skirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all 
kinds ; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of 
the mower.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer : 

“Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our 
cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 


sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of the 
contract. 
Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the 
village 


Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe 
round about them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelve- 
month. 

René Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our 
children?” 
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As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her 
lover’s, 
Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had 
spoken, 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 
LoNGFELLOW. 


GREYFRIARS 


Ir was Queen Mary who threw open the gardens of the Grey 
Friars ; a new and semi-rural cemetery in those days, although 
it has grown an antiquity in its turn and been superseded by 
half-a-dozen others, The Friars must have had a pleasant 
time on summer evenings; for their gardens were situated 
to a wish, with the tall castle and the tallest of the castle crags 
in front, Even now, it is one of our famous Edinburgh points 
of view; and strangers are led thither to see, by yet another 
instance, how strangely the city lies upon her hills. The 
enclosure is of an irregular shape; the double church of Old 
and New Greyfriars stands on the level at the top; a few 
thorns are dotted here and there, and the ground falls by 
terrace and steep slope towards the north. The open shows 
many slabs and table tombstones; and all round the margin, 
the place is girt by an array of aristocratic mausoleums 
appallingly adorned, 

Round a great part of the circuit, houses cf a low class 
present their backs to the churchyard. Only a few inches 
separate the living from the dead. Here, a window is partly 
blocked up by the pediment of a tomb; there, where the 
street falls far below the level of the graves, a chimney has 
been trained up the back of a monument, and a red pot looks 
vulgarly over from behind. A damp smell of the graveyard 
finds its way into houses where workmen sit at meat. Domes- 
tic life on a small scale goes forward visibly at the windows. 
The very solitude and stillness of the enclosure, which lies 
apart from the town’s traffic, serves to accentuate the contrast. 
As you walk upon the graves, you see children scattering 
crumbs to feed the sparrows; you hear people singing or 
washing dishes, or the sound of tears and castigation; the 
linen on a clothes-pole flaps against funcreal sculpture; or 
perhaps the cat slips over the lintel and descends on a 
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memorial urn. And as there is nothing else astir, these 
incongruous sights and noises take hold on the attention and 
exaggerate the sadness of the place. 

Greyfriars is continually overrun by cats, I have seen one 
afternoon, as many as thirteen of them seated on the grass 
beside old Milne, the Master Builder, all sleek and fat, and 
complacently blinking, as if they had fed upon strange meats, 
Old Milne was chaunting with the saints, as we may hope, 
and cared little for the company about his grave; but I con- 
fess the spectacle had an ugly side for me; and I was glad 
to step forward and raise my eyes to where the Castle and 
the roofs of the Old Town, and the spire of the Assembly 
Hall, stood deployed against the sky with the colourless 
precision of engraving. An open outlook is to be desired 
from a churchyard, and a sight of the sky and some of the 
world’s beauty relieves a mind from morbid thoughts. 

I shall never forget one visit. It was a grey, dropping day ; 
the grass was strung with raindrops; and the people in the 
houses kept hanging out their shirts and petticoats and 
angrily taking them in again, as the weather turned from 
wet to fair and back again. A gravedigger, and a friend of 
his, a gardener from the country, accompanied me into one 
after another of the cells and little courtyards in which it 
gratified the wealthy of old days to enclose their old bones 
from neighbourhood. In one, under a sort of shrine, we 
found a forlorn human effigy, very realistically executed down 
to the detail of his ribbed stockings, and holding in his hand 
a ticket with the date of his demise. He looked most pitiful 
and ridiculous, shut up by himself in his aristocratic precinct, 
like a bad old boy or an inferior forgotten deity under a new 
dispensation; the burdocks grew familiarly about his feet, 
the rain dripped all round him; and the world maintained 
the most entire indifference as to who he was or whither he 
had gone. In another, a vaulted tomb, handsome externally 
but horrible inside with damp and cobwebs, there were three 
mounds of black earth and an uncovered thigh bone. This 
was the place of interment, it appeared, of a family with 
whom the gardener had been long in service. He was among 
old acquaintances. ‘This’ll be Miss Marg’et’s,” said he, giving 
the bone a friendly kick. ‘The auld !” TJ have always 
an uncomfortable feeling in a graveyard, at sight of so many 
tombs to perpetuate memories best forgotten; but I never 
had the impression so strongly as that day. People had been 
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at some expense in both these cases: to provoke a melancholy 
feeling of derision in the one, and an insulting epithet in the 
other. The proper inscription for the most part of mankind, 
I began to think, is the cynical jeer, cras tabi, That, if any- 
thing, will stop the mouth of a carper; since it both admits 
the worst and carries the war triumphantly into the enemy’s 
camp. 
From “ Edinburgh.” (Abridged.) R. L. Srevenson, 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Seeley & Co., Publishers.) 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 


—— 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
: And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird : 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
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Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :—do I wake or sleeps 


Joun Krarts, 


OTHELLO’S DEFENCE 


Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approv’d good masters,— 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace ; 

For, since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field : 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself: yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love: what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charg’d withal), 

I won his daughter with. 
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Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 

Still question’d me the story of my life 

From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel’s history — 

These things to hear, 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house-affairs would draw her thence, 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively; I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered, My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs; 

She swore,—In faith, ’twas strange, ‘twas passing strange, 
*T was pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ; 

She wish’d she had not heard it; yet she wish’d 

That heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake: 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used. 


From “ Othello.” SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY 


Curve was in a painfully anxious situation. He could place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con- 
federate; and whatever confidence he might place in his 
own military talents, and in the valour and discipline of 
his troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty 
times as numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over 
which it was easy to advance but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of his little band would ever return. On this 
occasion, for the first and for the last time, his dauntless 
spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsi- 
bility of making a decision. He called a council of war. 
The majority pronounced against fighting; and Clive de- 
clared his concurrence with the majority. Long afterwards 
he said that he had never called but one council of war, and 
that if he had taken the advice of that council, the British 
would never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had 
the meeting broken up when he was himself again. He re- 
tired alone under the shade of some trees and passed near an 
hour there in thought. He came back determined to put 
everything to the hazard, and gave orders that all should 
be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and at the close of a toilsome day’s 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard through the 
whole night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast 
camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout 
heart should now and then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few 
hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful, His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and 
nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat 
gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with their last 
breath in the Black Hole, 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India, At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
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many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the 
plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of 
the largest size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, and 
each pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some smaller 
guns, under the direction of a few French auxiliaries, were 
perhaps more formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, 
drawn, not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but 
from the bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces ; 
and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that both the 
men and the horses were more powerful than those of the 
Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to this great 
multitude consisted of only three thousand men. But of 
these nearly a thousand were English; and all were led by 
English officers, and trained in the English discipline. Con- 
spicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men of 
the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its colours, 
amidst many honourable additions won under Wellington 
in Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud 
motto, Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. Several 
of the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service 
fell. Disorder began to spread through the ranks. His own 
terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators urged 
on him the expediency of retreating. The insidious advice, 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors suggested, was 
_ readily received. He ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate. The confused and dispirited multitude 
gave way before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob 
attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed, 
The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront 
the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. In an 
hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed never to re- 
assemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. 
But their camp, their baggage, innumerable waggons, innumer- 
able cattle, remained in the power of the conquerors, With 
the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand men, and sub- 
dued an empire larger and more populous than Great Britain. 


From the Essay on “ Lord Clive.” Macauray. 
K 
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THE PARROT 


Tue deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 

By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 
Full young and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies and sun, 
He bade Adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land, a misty sky, 

And turn’d on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But petted in our climate cold 
He lived and chatter’'d many a day ; 
Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew grey. 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laugh’d and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore, 


He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapp’d round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down and died. 


Tuomas CaMpBELL. 
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GREEN-FLY 


Ir I were to arrange the insects I have met, in order of merit, 
judging them solely by the feelings they inspire in me, down 
at the bottom of the list, in company with the household-fly 
(when mouldy) and the wood-louse, would come those nasty 
little sticky green things called by the learned “aphides” 
and by the vulgar “green-fly.” They have fat, transparent 
green bodies with a tight thin skin, and long sticky legs that 
they move with great difficulty, as if the joints wanted oiling. 
They live chiefly round the necks of rosebuds, crowded so 
closely together that it makes you quite uncomfortable to look 
atthem. If there is not standing-room for them on the rose- 
bud, they sit in layers one on top of the other, looking very 
hot. if you give them a poke with a bit of stick they fall off 
in clumps of two or three in an intoxicated sort of way, and 
lie on their backs with their sticky legs in the air. When 
they do this you go indoors and take a bath, 

There is only one other insect that inspires me with the 
same feelings of disgust, and that, I have always considered 
(and shall continue to consider till I hear to the contrary) first- 
cousin to the green-fly. It is, if anything, more repulsive than 
its first-cousin. It sits on a twig of grass, or lavender, in early 
summer and spits till it has enveloped itself in a little blob of 
froth, which looks particularly revolting. A larch-wood with 
which I am well acquainted is at one time of the year made 
quite loathsome by these nasty little blobs hanging to nearly 
every blade of grass. Once, in my youth, I ventured to 
investigate one of them. I had been told that it had an 
inhabitant, and was loth to believe, from mere hearsay, that 
any creature could be so degraded as to inhabit such a 
medium. Overcoming my sensations of disgust, I took a little 
blade of grass and scraped some of the froth aside, and dis- 
closed a nauseous-looking green thing that moved uneasily 
about on being disturbed. On which I quickly covered him 
up again, and tried to think of other things. 

Both greenhouses having been newly painted and glazed, 
and containing new pots, new soil, and new plants, they have 
a particularly fresh, bright appearance, and there had been no 
sign of blight or decay on anything. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of a worm that made havoc in one of the seed-pans, 
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and a party of bees that paid us a flying visit one sunny 
morning, I have seen no insects at all. Consequently I was 
not prepared for the unpleasant discovery I made the other 
morning. 

A dozen little rose-trees that stood at the back behind 
other plants in the small greenhouse attracted my attention. 
They had begun to show buds, and some of them seemed to 
be already coming out. As I wished to examine them a little 
more closely and see what sort of roses they were, I reached 
in among the other plants and took two of the pots out and 
put them on a shelf in front, and proceeded to look at the 
buds. To my disgust I saw that they were simply covered 
with green-fly! I took a little twig and began brushing them 
off. But, as I particularly object to squashing them, I suc- 
ceeded merely in scattering them on to the floor, and even on 
to some of the other plants. So I threw down the twig, shook 
my hands, brushed and shook my skirt, and went out into the 
garden to air myself and get rid of the unpleasant sensations 
the operation had caused. 

Round at the back of the greenhouse I came upon Max and 
William. William was busy over an iron bucket with holes in 
it, in which he had some red-hot cinders, and Max was looking 
on and directing him. “What are you doing?” I asked. 
« We are going to smoke the green-fly,” they said. They had 
taken from the greenhouse all the tender seedlings and 
delicate plants that might be supposed to object to smoke, 
and had collected and put in their places all those that were 
being tormented by green-fly. They purposed then shutting 
up the windows and doors, and filling the place with tobacco 
smoke, The green-fly, they said, would object to this so 
strongly that they would turn brown and fall off dead. 

Some rope that had been unravelled and soaked in tobacco- 
juice was put moist into the cinder-bucket, where it began at 
once to smoulder and send up volumes of thick white smoke. 
It was then carried into the greenhouse by William, who 
emerged coughing, and the door shut upon it. In a few 
minutes, from the cloudy appearance on the glass, we could 
see that the place was full of smoke, and soon it began to 
pour out from the cracks, chinks, and little orifices in the roof 
and round the door. In order to be effectual the soaked rope 
must smoulder, but not blaze. The cinders in the pail proved, 
however, a little too powerful, for it suddenly burst into flames. 
William, who was peering through the window to see how it 
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was getting on, was obliged to open the door, penetrate into 
the midst of the smoke, and put it out. He came out stagger- 
ing, and looking a sickly green, and had to be brought to with 
brandy, which, he being a water-drinker, had a surprisingly 
rapid effect. The effect of the smoke on William made me 
tremble for the fate of the plants, It seemed to me they were 
a little overdoing it. It was surely hardly necessary, I 
thought, to subject a fragile, transparent creature, the size of 
a pin’s head, to several hours of treatment, a few seconds of 
which would nearly “do for” aman. However, it was satis- 
factory to think they would be so thoroughly annihilated, and 
I thought what a pleasing sight the corpses would be on the 
morrow. 

It was too late to see them that night, but I hastened to 
gloat over them immediately after breakfast the following day. 
A nasty stale smell greeted me as I opened the door. The 
plants and seedlings had a faded, depressed, chastened look, 
as if they were all recovering from a serious illness. Some 
were drooping despondently, and others showed symptoms 
of turning yellow. Never mind, I thought, they will soon 
recover when they see the corpses strewing the ground, and 
realise that they are free from their little tormentors; and I 
glanced eagerly about on the shelf and floor for signs of the 
massacre. There were none. The smoke had apparently 
done its work so thoroughly that there were not even any 
charred remains to be seen, Then I looked at the rose-bushes, 
started, looked a little nearer, and rubbed my eyes, while 
vague recollections passed through my mind of having some- 
where read of an optical disease which begins with insects and 
ends with a pink hippopotamus in your bath. Sitting in 
crowds on the rose-buds were, it seemed to me, even more 
green-fly than there had been the day before—looking, if 
anything, fatter, greener, more transparent than ever. 

William, who is of a sanguine disposition, assured me that 
some of them had begun to turn yellow, and that another dose 
would certainly do for them. But I confess I felt sceptical, 
and was not at all surprised when fumes of brown paper soaked 
in the strongest tobacco-juice yielded only a stray corpse or 
two, Then the plants were ail syringed with an infusion of 
quassia chips—bitter stuff that is said to be particularly dis- 
tasteful to them. Anyhow, as William remarked, they don’t 
hke it. “How do you know that, William?” I asked, when 
he made the remark to me. “ Well,’ he said, “I took one of 
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them off the plant, and dropped a little of it on him, and he 
turned brown.” 

Finally, after trying a variety of remedies, none of which 
made any appreciable difference in their numbers, we were 
recommended by a friend to try ‘‘ MacDougall’s Insecticide,” 
which he said he had found a “certain kill.” William went 
in pursuit of the article at once, and came back with a packet 
containing half-a-dozen sheets about a foot square of thick, 
dark-brown cardboard. According to the directions, one 
sheet, which costs ninepence, is enough to fumigate 1000 
cubic feet. By doing a mysterious little sum it was ascertained 
that one-half of the greenhouse that could be shut off from 
the rest contained 3500 cubic feet, and that consequently 
four sheets of paper would suffice. Before starting we col- 
lected all the plants that wanted treatment (chiefly roses, 
lilies, and calceolarias), and put them in front. One little 
azalea was suffering from a thing called “thrip ”—a little, 
long-bodied black insect of most objectionable appearance— 
and was looking very ill and shabby. We gave it a special 
seat in the front row. We suspended the sheets of cardboard 
banner-wise from the ends of sticks, and supported the sticks 
in flower-pots, which we put upside down on the ground. 
Then, after seeing that the windows and ventilators were 
tightly shut, a match was put to the bottom edge of each 
sheet, and they were left to smoulder. We watched through 
the window till the place was full of thick white smoke, and 
then we left it for the night. 

Max called me out before breakfast the next morning 

co) 
to see the result, The floors and flower-pots were simply 
strewed with corpses, so that William had to get a broom to 
sweep them up. So complete was the massacre that we have 
since searched the plants in vain for a living aphis or thrip. 
The experiment left no smell after the first day, and the 
plants have not been in the least injured by the smoke. In 
fact, they look better and fresher than before. The calceolarias 
have shot up rapidly and are growing into strong plants, and 
“Ethel Brownlow,” a tea-rose of most exquisite “ old-rose ” 
colour, that was suffering very much from the plague, is 
covered with roses, Mrs, Dew-Smrru, 


From “ Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.” 
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HARRY ESMOND RETURNS TO WALCOTE 


As they came up to the house at Walcote, the windows from 
within were lighted up with friendly welcome; the supper- 
table was spread in the oak-parlour; it seemed as if forgive- 
ness and love were awaiting the returning prodigal. Two 
or three familiar faces of domestics were on the look-out 
at the porch—the old housekeeper was there, and young 
Lockwood from Castlewood in my lord’s livery of tawny and 
blue. His dear mistress pressed his arm as they passed into 
the hall. Her eyes beamed out on him with affection in- 
describable. ‘ Welcome!” was all she said, as she looked 
up, putting back her fair curls and black hood. A sweet 
rosy smile blushed on her face; Harry thought he had never 
seen her looking so charming. Her face was lighted with 
a joy that was brighter than beauty—she took a hand of her 
son who was in the hall waiting his mother—she did not quit 
Esmond’s arm. 

“Welcome, Harry!” my young lord echoed after her. 
«“ Here, we are all come to say so. Here’s old Pincot, 
hasn’t she grown handsome!” and Pincot, who was older, 
and no handsomer than usual, made a curtsey to the 
Captain, as she called Esmond, and told my lord to “ Have 
done, now!” 

«And here’s Jack Lockwood. He’ll make a famous grena- 
dier, Jack; and so shall I; we'll both ‘list under you, Cousin. 
As soon as I am seventeen, I go to the army—every gentleman 
goes to the army. Look! who comes here—ho, ho!” he burst 
into a laugh. “’Tis Mistress Trix, with a new ribbon; I knew 
she would put one on as soon as she heard a captain was 
coming to supper.” 

This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of Walcote 
House: in the midst of which is a staircase that leads from an 
open gallery, where are the doors of the sleeping chambers ; 
_and from one of these, a wax candle in her hand, and illumi- 
nating her, came Mistress Beatrix—the light falling indeed 
upon the scarlet ribbon which she wore, and upon the most 
brilliant white neck in the world. 

Esmond had left a child and found a woman, grown beyond 
the common height; and arrived at such a dazzling complete- 
ness of beauty, that his eyes might well show surprise and 
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delight at beholding her, In hers there was a brightness so 
lustrous and melting, that I have seen a whole assembly follow 
her as if by an attraction irresistible : and that night the great 
Duke was at the playhouse after Ramillies, every soul turned 
and looked (she chanced to enter at the opposite side of the 
theatre at the same moment) at her, and not at him. She was 
a brown beauty: that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and 
eyelashes were dark: her hair curling with rich undulations, 
and waving over her shoulders; but her complexion was as 
dazzling white as snow in sunshine; except her cheeks, which 
were a bright red, and her lips, which were of a still deeper 
crimson, Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large 
and full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, 
but not for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose look was 
love, whose voice was the sweetest low song, whose shape 
was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot 
as it planted itself on the ground was firm and flexible, 
and whose motion, whether rapid or slow, was always per- 
fect grace—agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen—now melt- 
ing, now imperious, now sarcastic—there was no single 
movement of hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of 
her, he who writes feels young again, and remembers a 
paragon. 

So she came holding her dress with one fair rounded 
arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stair to 
greet Esmond. 

“She hath put on her scarlet stockings and white shoes,” 
says my lord, still laughing. “Oh my fine mistress! is this 
the way you set your cap at the Captain!” She approached, 
shining smiles upon Esmond, who could look at nothing but 
her eyes. She advanced holding forward her head, as if she 
a have him kiss her as he used to do when she was a 
child. 

“Stop,” she said, “I am grown too big! Welcome, cousin 
Harry!” and she made him an arch curtsey, sweeping down 
to the ground almost, with the most gracious bend, looking 
up the while with the brightest eyes and sweetest smile. 
Love seemed to radiate from her. Harry eyed her with 
such a rapture as the first lover is described as having by 
Milton, 


“ N’est-ce-pas?”” says my lady, in a low, sweet voice, still 
hanging on his arm. 


Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, as he met 
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his mistress’s clear eyes. He had forgotten her, rapt in 
admiration of the jfilia pulcrior. 

“Right foot forward, toe turned out, so: now drop the 
curtsey, and show the red stockings, Trix. They’ve silver 
clocks, Harry. The Dowager sent ’em. She went to put 
*em on,” cries my lord. 

*“ Hush, you stupid child!” says Miss, smothering her 
brother with kisses; and then she must come and kiss her 
mamma, looking all the while at Harry, over his mistress’s 
shoulder. And if she did not kiss him, she gave him both 
her hands, and then took one of his in both hands, and said, 
*O Harry, we’re so, so glad you're come!” 

‘*¢ There are woodcocks for supper,” says my lord. “ Huzzay. 
It was such a hungry sermon.” 

«And it is the 29th of December; and our Harry has 
come home.” 

“ Huzzay, old Pincot!” again says my lord; and my dear 
lady’s lips looked as if they were trembling with a prayer. 
She would have Harry lead in Beatrix to the supper-room, 
going herself with my young Lord Viscount ; and to this party 
came Tom Tusher directly, whom four at least out of the 
company of five wished away. Away he went, however, as 
soon as the sweetmeats were put down, and then, by the 
great crackling fire, his mistress or Beatrix, with her blush- 
ing graces, filling his glass for him, Harry told the story of 
his campaign, and passed the most delightful night his life 
had ever known. The sun was up long ere he was, so deep, 
sweet, and refreshing was his slumber. He woke as if angels 
had been watching at his bed all night. I dare say one that 
was as pure and loving as an angel had blessed his sleep with 
her prayers. 

Next morning the chaplain read prayers to the little house- 
hold at Walcote, as the custom was; Esmond thought Mistress 
Beatrix did not listen to Tusher’s exhortation much: her eyes 
were wandering everywhere during the service, at least when- 
ever he looked up he met them. Perhaps he also was not 
very attentive to his Reverence the Chaplain. “ This might 
haye been my life,” he was thinking; “this might have been 
my duty from now till old age. Well, were it not a pleasant 
one to be with these dear friends and part from ‘em no more? 
Until—until the destined lover comes and takes away pretty 
Beatrix ”’—and the best part of Tom Tusher’s exposition, which 
may have been very learned and eloquent, was quite lost to 
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poor Harry by this vision of the destined lover, who put the 
preacher out. 

All the while of the prayers, Beatrix knelt a little way 
before Harry Esmond. The red stockings were changed for 
a pair of grey, and black shoes, in which her feet looked to 
the full as pretty. All the roses of spring could not vie with 
the brightness of her complexion; Esmond thought he had 
never seen anything like the sunny lustre of her eyes. My 
Lady Viscountess looked fatigued, as if with watching, and 
her face was pale, 

Miss Beatrix remarked these signs of indisposition in her 
mother and deplored them. ‘I am an old woman,” says my 
lady, with a kind smile; “I cannot hope to look as young as 
you do, my dear.” 

“She'll never look as good as you do if she lives till she’s 
a hundred,” says my lord, taking his mother by the waist, and 
kissing her hand, 

“Do I look very wicked, cousin?” says Beatrix, turning 
full round on Esmond, with her pretty face so close under his 
chin, that the soft perfumed hair touched it. She laid her 
finger-tips on his sleeve as she spoke; and he put his other 
hand over hers, 


“Tm like your looking-glass,” says he, “and can’t flatter 
you. 

“ He means that you are always looking at him, my dear,” 
says her mother archly. Beatrix ran away from Esmond at 
this, and flew to her mamma, whom she kissed, stopping my 
lady’s mouth with her pretty hand. 

“ And Harry is very good to look at,” says my lady, with 
her fond eyes regarding the young man. 

“If’tis good to see a happy face,” says he, “ you see that.” 
My lady said, “ Amen,” with a sigh; and Harry thought the 
memory of her dear lord rose up and rebuked her back again 
into sadness ; for her face lost the smile, and resumed its look 
of melancholy, 

“Why, Harry, how fine we look in our scarlet and silver, 
and our black periwig !” eries my lord, “ Mother, I am tired 
of my own hair. When shall I have a peruke? Where did 
you get your steenkirk, Harry?” 

“It’s some of my Lady Dowager’s lace,” says Harry; “she 
gave me this and a number of other fine things,” 


“My Lady Dowager isn’t such a bad woman,” my lord 
continued, 
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“She’s not so—so red as she’s painted,” says Miss 
Beatrix. 

Her brother broke into a laugh. “I'll tell her you said 
so; by the Lord, Trix, I will!” he cries out. 

“She'll know that you hadn’t the wit to say it, my lord,” 
says Miss Beatrix. 

“We won't quarrel the first day Harry’s here, will we, 
mother?” said the young lord. “We'll see if we can get on 
to the new year without a fight. Have some of this Christmas 
pie. And here comes the tankard; no, it’s Pincot with the 
tea.” 

“Will the Captain choose a dish?” asked Mistress 
Beatrix. 

“T say, Harry,” my lord goes on, “I'll show thee my 
horses after breakfast: and we'll go a bird-netting to-night, 
and on Monday there’s a cock-match at Winchester—do 
you love cock-fighting, Harry ?—between the gentlemen of 
Sussex and the gentlemen of Hampshire, at ten pound the 
battle, and fifty pound the odd battle to show one-and-twenty 
cocks,” 

«“ And what will you do, Beatrix, to amuse our kinsman ?”’ 
asks my lady. 

«T’ll listen to him,’ says Beatrix. “I am sure he has a 
hundred things to tell us. And I’m jealous already of the 
Spanish ladies. Was that a beautiful nun at Cadiz that you 
rescued from the soldiers? Your man talked of it last night 
in the kitchen, and Mrs. Betty told me this morning as she 
combed my hair, And he says you must be in love, for you 
sat on deck all night, and scribbled verses all day in your 
table-book.” Harry thought if he had wanted a subject for 
verses yesterday, to-day he had found one: and not all the 
Lindamiras and Ardelias of the poets were half so beautiful as 
this young creature ; but he did not say so, though some one 
did for him. 

This was his dear lady, who, after the meal was over, and 
the young people were gone, began talking of her children 
with Mr. Esmond, and of the characters of one and the other, 
and of her hopes and fears for both of them. “ Tis not while 
they are at home,” she said, “and in their mother’s nest, I 


- fear for them—’tis when they are gone into the world, whither 


I shall not be able to follow them, Beatrix will begin her 
service next year. You may have heard a rumour about— 
about my Lord Blandford. They were both children; and it 
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is but idle talk. I know my kinswoman would never let him 
make such a poor marriage as our Beatrix would be. There’s 
scarce a princess in Europe that she thinks is good enough for 
him or for her ambition.” 

“There’s not a princess in Europe to compare with her,” 
says Esmond. 

“In beauty ? No, perhaps not,” answered my lady. “She 
is most beautiful, isn’t she? ’Tis not a mother’s partiality 
that deceives me. I marked you yesterday when she came 
down the stair: and read it in your face. We look when you 
don’t fancy us looking, and see better than you think, dear 
Harry: and just now when they spoke about your poems 
—you writ pretty lines when you were but a boy—you 
thought Beatrix was a pretty subject for verse, did not 
you, Harry?” (The gentleman could only blush for a 
reply.) “And so she is—nor are you the first her pretty 
face has captivated. Tis quickly done. Such a pair of 
bright eyes as hers learn their power very soon, and use 
it very early.” And, looking at him keenly with hers, the 
fair widow left him. 

And so it is—a pair of bright eyes with a dozen glances 
suffice to subdue a man; to enslave him, and inflame him ; to 
make him even forget; they dazzle him so that the past 
becomes straightway dim to him; and he so prizes them that 
he would give all his life to possess °em. What is the fond 
love of dearest friends compared to this treasure? Is memory 
as strong as expectancy? fruition, as hunger? gratitude, as 
desire? I have looked at royal diamonds in the jewel-rooms 
in Europe, and thought how wars have been about "em; 
Mogul sovereigns deposed and strangled for them; or ran- 
somed with them; millions expended to buy them; and 
daring lives lost in digging out the little shining toys that 
I value no more than the button in my hat. And so there 
are other glittering baubles (of rare water too) for which 
men have been set to kill and quarrel ever since mankind 
began; and which last but for a score of years, when their 
sparkle is over, 
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THE CURSE 


Tue sun now rose upon the right, 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south-wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! 


And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work ’em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow! 

Ah, wretch! said they, the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow! 


Nor dim, nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious sun uprist ; 

They all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

"Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free : 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 
*T was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 
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Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean 


Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 

Not any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did craw] with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


And some in dreams, assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 


We could not speak, no more than if 


We had been choked with soot. 


Ah! well-a-day! What evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung, 


From “ The Ancient Mariner.” S. T. Cotertpar, 
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“THE GREATEST BLESSING IS A 
PLEASANT FRIEND” 


Ir is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not reckoned 
absurd, shall entertain those with whom they converse by 
giving them a history of their pains and aches, and imagine 
such narrations their quota of the conversation. This is of 
all others the meanest help to discourse, and a man must not 
think at all, or think himself very insignificant, when he finds 
an account of his headache answered by another’s asking 
what news he had by the last mail. Mutual good humour is 
a dress we ought to appear in whenever we meet, and we 
should make no mention of what concerns ourselves, without 
it be of matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice; but 
indeed there are crowds of people who put themselves in no 
method of pleasing themselves or others; such are those whom 
we usually call indolent persons. Indolence is, methinks, an 
intermediate state between pleasure and pain, and very much 
unbecoming any part of our life after we are out of the nurse’s 
arms. Such an aversion to labour creates a constant weariness, 
and one would think should make existence itself a burden. 
The indolent man descends from the dignity of his nature, 
and makes that being which was rational merely vegetative, 
His life consists only in the mere increase and decay of a body, 
which, with relation to the rest of the world, might as well 
_have been uninformed, as the habitation of a reasonable mind. 

Men would come into company with ten times the pleasure 
they do, if they were sure of hearing nothing that would shock 
them, as well as expected what would please them. When we 
know every person that is spoken of is represented by one 
who has no ill-will, and everything that is mentioned described 
by one that is apt to set it in the best light, the entertainment 
must be delicate, because the cook has nothing brought to his 
hand but what is most excellentinits kind. Beautiful pictures 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and deformities of the 
corrupted, It is a degree towards the life of angels, when we 
enjoy conversation wherein there is nothing presented but in 
its excellence ; and a degree towards that of demons, wherein 
nothing is shown but in its degeneracy. 

Ricuarp STEELE, 
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A LEGEND OF BREGENZ 


Girt round with rugged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies ; 
In her blue heart reflected 
Shine back the starry skies ; 
And, watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of heaven 
Lies on our earth below! 


Midnight is there: and Silence, 
Enthroned in heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town: 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 


Her battlements and towers, 
From off their rocky steep, 

Have cast their trembling shadows 
For ages on the deep: 

Mountain, and lake, and valley, 
A sacred legend know, 

Of how a town was saved, one night, 
Three hundred years ago. 


Far from her home and kindred 
A Tyrol maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 
And toil for daily bread ; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 


She served kind, gentle masters, 
Nor asked for rest or change ; 

Her friends seemed no more new ones, 
Their speech seemed no more strange ; 
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And when she led her cattle 
To pasture every day, 

She ceased to look and wonder 
On which side Bregenz lay. 


She spoke no more of Bregenz, 
With longing and with tears: 

Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years ; 

She heeded not the rumours 
Of Austrian war and strife 

Each day she rose contented, 
To the calm toils of life. 


Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 
Of her own native land ; 
And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 
The accents of her childhood 
Rese to her lips alone. 


And so she dwelt ; the valley 
More peaceful year by year; 
When suddenly strange portents 
Of some great deed seemed near. 
The golden corn was bending 
Upon its fragile stalk, 
While farmers, heedless of their fields, 
Paced up and down in talk. 


The men seemed stern and altered, 
With looks cast on the ground ; 

With anxious faces, one by one, 
The women gathered round ; 

All talk of flax, or spinning, 
Or work, was put away ; 

The very children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 
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One day out in the meadow 
With strangers from the town, 
Some secret plan discussing, 
The men walked up and down. 
Yet now and then seemed watching 
A strange, uncertain gleam, 
That looked like lances ‘mid the trees 
That stood below the stream. 


At eve they all assembled, 
Then care and doubt were fled; 
With jovial laugh they feasted ; 
The board was nobly spread. 
The elder of the village 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried: “We drink the downfall 
Of an accursed land!” 


“ The night is growing darker, 
Ere one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foeman’s stronghold, 
Bregenz, shall be our own!” 
The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 


Before her stood fair Bregenz ; 
Once more her towers arose ; 
What were the friends beside her ? 
Only her country’s foes ! 
The faces of her kinsfolk, 
The days of childhood flown, 
The echoes of her mountains 
Reclaimed her as their own! 


Nothing she heard around her 
(Though shouts rang forth again), 

Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
The pasture and the plain ; 
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Before her eyes one vision, 
And in her heart one ery, 

That said, “ Go forth, save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die!” 


With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step she sped ; 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed ; 

She loosed the strong white charger, 
That fed from out her hand, 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land. 


Out—out into the darkness— 
Faster, and still more fast; 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 
The chestnut wood is past ; 

She looks up; clouds are heavy: 
Why is her steed so slow ?— 

Scarcely the wind beside them 
Can pass them as they go. 


“Faster!” she cries, “oh, faster!” 
Eleven the church-bells chime : 
“O God,” she cries, “help Bregenz, 
And bring me there in time !”’ 
But louder than bells ringing, 

Or lowing of the kine, 
Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 


Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop check ? 

The steed draws back in terror, 
She leans upon his neck 

To watch the flowing darkness, 
The bank is high and steep ; 

One pause—he staggers forward 
And plunges in the deep. 


PROCTER 


She strives to pierce the darkness, 
And looser throws the rein ; 
Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 
How gallantly, how nobly, 
He struggles through the foam, 
And see, in the far distance, 
Shine out the lights of home! 


Up the steep banks he bears her, 
And now they rush again 
Towards the heights of Bregenz, 
That tower above the plain. 
They reach the gate of Bregenz 
Just as the midnight rings, 
And out come serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 


Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manned ; 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 
And if to deeds heroic 
Should endless fame be paid, 
Bregenz does well to honour 
The noble Tyrol maid. 


Three hundred years are vanished, 
And yet upon the hill 

An old stone gateway rises, 
To do her honour still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. 


And when to guard old Bregenz, 
By gateway, street and tower, 

The warder paces «ll night long, 
And calls each passing hour ; 
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“Nine,” “Ten,” “Eleven,” he cries aloud, 
And then (O crown of fame !) 

When midnight pauses in the skies, 
He calls the maiden’s name, 


ApELAIDE A. Procter. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. George Bell & Sons, Publishers.) 


MEADOW THOUGHTS 


Tux old house stood by the silent country road, secluded by 
many a long, long mile, and yet again secluded within the 
great walls of the garden. Often and often I rambled up to 
the milestone which stood under an oak, to look at the chipped 
inscription low down—“ To London, 79 Miles.” So far away, 
you see, that the very inscription was cut at the foot of the 
stone, since no one would be likely to want that information. 
{t was half hidden by docks and nettles, despised and un- 
noticed. A broad land this seventy-nine miles—how many 
meadows, corn-fields, hedges, and woods in that distance ?— 
wide enough to seclude any house, to hide it, like an 
acorn in the grass. 

Those who have lived all their lives in remote places do not 
feel the remoteness, No one else seemed to be conscious of 
the breadth that separated the place from the great centre, 
but it was, perhaps, that consciousness which deepened the 
solitude to me. It made the silence more still ; the shadows 
of the oaks yet slower in their movement; everything more 
earnest. To convey a full impression of the intense concen- 
tration of Nature in the meadows is very difficult—everything 
is so utterly oblivious of man’s thoughts and man’s heart. 
The oaks stand—quiet, still—so still that the lichen loves 
them. At their feet the grass grows, and heeds nothing. 
Among it the squirrels leap, and their hearts are as far away 
from you or me as the very wood of the oaks. The sunshine 
settles itself in the valley by the brook, and abides there 
whether we come or not. Glance through the gap in the 
hedge by the oak, and see how concentrated it is—all of it, 
every blade of grass, and leaf, and flower, and living creature, 
finch or squirrel, It is mesmerised upon itself. Then I used 
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to fee] that it really was seventy-nine miles to London, and not 
an hour or two only by rail, really all those miles. A great 
broad province of green furrow and ploughed furrow between 
the old house and the city of the world. Such solitude and 
solace seventy-nine miles thick cannot be painted; the trees 
cannot be placed far enough away in perspective. It is 
necessary to stay in it like the oaks to know it. 

Lime-tree branches overhung the corner of the garden 
wall, whence a view was easy of the silent and dusty road till 
over-arching oaks concealed it. The white dust heated by the 
sunshine, the green hedges, and the heavily massed trees, the 
white clouds rolled together in the sky, a footpath opposite 
lost in the fields, as you might thrust a stick into the grass, 
tender lime-leaves caressing the cheek, and silence. That is, 
the silence of the fields. If a breeze rustled the boughs, if a 
greenfinch called, if the cart-mare in the meadow shook herself, 
making the earth and air tremble by her with the convulsion 
of her mighty muscles, these were not sounds, they were the 
silence itself. Among the lime trees along the wall the birds 
never built, though so close and sheltered. They built every- 
where but there. To the broad coping-stones of the wall 
under the lime boughs speckled thrushes came almost hourly 
to peer out and reconnoitre if it was safe to visit the garden, 
sometimes to see if a snail had climbed up the ivy. They then 
dropped quietly down into the long strawberry patch imme- 
diately under. The cover of strawberries is the constant re- 
source of all creeping things; the thrushes looked round every 
plant and under every leaf and runner. One toad always re- 
sided there, often two, and as you gathered a ripe strawberry 
you might catch sight of his black eye watching you take the 
fruit he had saved for you. 

Down the road skims an eave-swallow, swift as an arrow, 
his white back making the sun-dried dust’ dull and dingy; he 
is seeking a pool for mortar, and will waver to and fro by the 
brook below till he finds a convenient place to alight. Thence 
back to the eave here, where for forty years he and his ancestors 
built in safety. Two white butterflies fluttering round each 
other rise over the limes, once more up over the house, and soar 
on till their white shows no longer against the illumined air, 
A grasshopper calls on the sward by the strawberries, and 
immediately fillips himself over seven leagues of grass-blades. 
Yonder a line of men and women file across the field, seen for 
a moment as they passa gateway, and the hay changes from 
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hay-colour to green behind them as they turn the under but 
still sappy side upwards. They are working hard, but it looks 
easy, slow and sunny. Finches fly out from the hedgerow to 
the overturned hay. Another butterfly, a brown one, floats 
along the dusty road—the only traveller yet. The white clouds 
are slowly passing behind the oaks, large, puffed clouds, like 
deliberate loads of hay, leaving little wisps and flecks behind 
them caught in the sky. How pleasant it would be to read in 
the shadow! There is a broad shadow on the sward by the 
strawberries, cast by a tall and fine-grown American crab-tree. 
The very place for a book; and although I know it is useless, 
yet I go and fetch one and dispose myself on the grass. 

I can never read in summer out of doors. Though in 
shadow the bright light fills it, summer shadows are broadest 
daylight. The page is so white and hard, the letters so very 
black, the meaning and drift not quite intelligible, because 
neither eye nor mind will dwell upon it. Human thoughts 
and imaginings written down are pale and feeble in bright 
summer light. The eye wanders away, and rests more lovingly 
on greensward and green lime-leaves. The mind wanders yet 
deeper and farther into the dreamy mystery of the azure sky. 
Once now and then, determined to write down that mystery 
and delicious sense while actually in it, I have brought out 
table, ink, and paper, and sat there in the midst of the summer 
day. Three words and where is the thought? Gone. The 
paper is so obviously paper, the ink so evidently ink, the pen 
so stiff; all so inadequate. You want colour, flexibility, light, 
sweet low sound—all these to paint it and play it in music, at 
the same time you want something that will answer to, and 
record in one touch, the strong throb of life and the thought, 
or feeling, or whatever it is that goes out into the earth and 
sky and space, endless as a beam of light. The very shade of 
the pen on the paper tells you how utterly hopeless it is to 
express these things. There is the shade and the gleaming, 
brilliant whiteness; now tell me in plain, written words the 
simple contrast of the two. Not in twenty pages, for the bright 
light shows the paper in its common fibre-ground, coarse aspect, 
in its reality, not as a mind tablet... . 

The little lawn beside the strawberry bed, burned brown 
there, and green towards the house shadow, holds how many 
myriad grass-blades? Here they are all matted together, 
long, and dragging each other down. Part them, and beneath 
them are still more, overhung and hidden. ‘The fibres are 
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intertangled, woven in an endless basket-work and chaos of 
green and dried threads. A blamable profusion this; a fifth 
as many would be enough; altogether a wilful waste here. 
As for these insects that spring out of it as I press the grass, 
a hundredth part of them would suffice. The American crab- 
tree is a snowy mount in spring; the flakes of bloom when 
they fall, cover the grass with a film—a bushel of bloom, 
which the wind takes and scatters afar. The extravagance is 
sublime. The two little cherry-trees are as wasteful; they 
throw away handfuls of flower; but in the meadows the care- 
less, spendthrift ways of grass and flower and all things are 
not to be expressed. Seeds by the hundred million float with 
absolute indifference on the air. The oak has a hundred 
thousand more leaves than necessary, and never hides a single 
acorn. Nothing utilitarian—everything on a scale of splendid 
waste. Such noble, broadcast, open-armed waste is delicious 
to behold. Never was there such a lying proverb as “ Enough 
is as good as a feast.” Give me the feast; give me squandered 
millions of seeds, luxurious carpets of petals, green mountains 
of oak leaves. The greater the waste, the greater the enjoy- 
ment, the nearer the approach to real life. Casuistry is of no 
avail; the fact is obvious; Nature flings treasures abroad, puffs 
them with open lips along on every breeze, piles up lavish 
layers of them in the free open air, packs countless numbers 
together in the needles of a fir tree. Prodigality and super- 
fluity are stamped on everything she does, The ear of wheat 
returns a hundred-fold the grain from which it grew. The 
surface of the earth offers to us far more than we can consume 
—the grains, the seeds, the fruits, the animals, the abounding 
products are beyond the power of all the human race to devour, 
They can, too, be multiplied a thousandfold. There is no 
natural lack. Whenever there is a lack among us it is from 
artificial causes which intelligence should remove. .. . 

The white-backed eave swallow has returned many, many 
times from the shallow drinking-place by the brook to his 
half-built nest. Sometimes the pair of them cling to the 
mortar they have fixed under the eave, and twitter to each 
other about the progress of the work. They dive downwards 
with such velocity when they quit hold that it seems as if they 
must strike the ground, but they shoot up again, over the 
wall and the lime trees. A thrush has been to the arbour 
yonder twenty times; it is made of crossed laths, and over- 
grown with “tea-plant,” and the nest is inside the lath-work. 
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A sparrow has visited the rose tree by the wall—the buds are 
covered with aphides, A brown tree-creeper has been to the 
limes, then to the cherries, and even to a stout lilac-stem. 
No matter how small the tree, he tries all that are in his way. 
The bright colours of a bullfinch were visible a moment just 
now, as he passed across the shadows farther down the garden 
under the damson trees and into the bushes. The grasshopper 
has gone past and along the garden-path, his voice is not 
heard now; but there is another coming. While I have been 
dreaming, all these and hundreds out in the meadow have 
been intensely happy. So concentrated on their little work 
in the sunshine, so intent on the tiny egg, on the insect 
captured on the grass-tip to be carried to the eager fledglings, 
so joyful in listening to the song poured out for them, or in 
pouring it forth, quite oblivious of all else. It is in this 
intense concentration that they are so happy. If they could 
only live longer!—but a few such seasons for them—I wish 
they could live a hundred years just to feast on the seeds, and 
sing and be utterly happy and oblivious of everything but the 
moment they are passing. A black line has rushed up from 
the espalier apple yonder to the housetop thirty times at least. 
The starlings fly so swiftly and so straight that they seem to 
leave a black line along the air. They have a nest in the roof; 
they are to and fro between it and the meadow the entire day, 
from dawn till eve. The espalier apple, like a screen, hides 
the meadow from me, so that the descending starlings appear 
to dive into a space behind it. Sloping downwards, the 
meadow makes a valley; I cannot see it, but know that it is 
golden with buttercups, and that a brook runs in the groove 
of it. 

Afar yonder I can see a summit beyond where the grass 
swells upwards to a higher level than this spot. There are 
bushes and elms whose height is decreased by distance on the 
summit, horses in the shadow of the trees, and a small flock 
of sheep crowded, as is their wont, in the hot and sunny 
gateway. By the side of the summit is a deep green trench, 
so it looks from here, in the hill-side; it is really the course 
of a streamlet worn deep in the earth. I can see nothing 
between the top of the espalier screen and the horses under 
the elms on the hill. But the starlings go up and down into 
the hollow space, which is aglow with golden buttercups, 
and, indeed, I am looking over a hundred finches eagerly 
searching, sweetly calling, happy as the summer day, A 
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thousand thousand grasshoppers are leaping, thrushes are 
labouring, filled with love and tenderness, doves cooing—there 
is as much joy as there are leaves on the hedges. 


From “ The Life of the Fields,” 2s. 6d. RicHarD JEFFERIES, 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


ENGLISH KISSES 


“ Nor unprosperous is your Erasmus in England,” wrote that 
man of wiles to one Faustus, a poet; and then—“To touch 
upon one among many delights, there are girls in this land 
divinely fair—soft, easy, and more wooing than any of your 
Muses. Moreover they have a custom which cannot be too 
much honoured. Wheresoever you go a-visiting the girls all 
kiss you. With kisses you come in, with kisses depart; re- 
turning, they kiss you again. Cometh one to you, the kisses 
fly between; doth she go away, with kisses you are torn 
asunder; meeting in any place, kisses abound. Go where 
you will, it is all kisses. Indeed, my Faustus, had you but 
once tasted of lips so fragrant and so soft, not for a time only, 
but to your end of days, you would choose to be a pilgrim in 
this England.” 

By no means the only stranger to be charmed by our 
welcoming girls was Erasmus. Amilcare Passavente, of a 
darker blood, found such kisses sweet; those of one at least 
he vowed to call hisown. What he made of them, what they 
of him, what other diverting matter appertains to the kisser 
and the kissed, you shall understand who care to read, 

Mary was her name in our Lord, Lovel that of her father in 
the flesh, a respectable wharfinger of Bankside. Molly, Mawkin, 
Moll Lovel, “long Moll Lovel,” and other things similar she 
was to her kinsfolk and acquaintance, who had seen her 
handsome body outstrip her simple mind. Good girl that she 
was, she carried her looks as easily as a packet of groceries 
about the muddy ways of Wapping, went to church, went to 
market, gossipped out the dusk at the garden gate, or on the 
old wharf, after the "prentices had gone, linked herself waist to 
waist with maiden friends. Up river or down, she trafficked 
in a wherry, and took the waterman’s tender glances as part 
receipt for his hire. In a word, this winsome, rosy creature, 
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grown hardy in a kind soil, adventured herself at ease among 
them that might have been her poets, adorers, or raveners, 
nor thought to be cheapened by the liberty she employed. 
She was rather shy with strangers, conscious of her height, 
awkward under observation, blushing to know she blushed ; 
but simple as the day, pleased with flattery, pleased with other 
trifles—trinkets, snatched kisses, notes slipped into the prayer- 
book, &c. She told her mother everything before she went 
to bed, sat on her father’s knee when she was too old and 
much too tall for it, dreamed of lovers, hid trembling when 
they came, had palpitations, never told a fib or refused a 
sweetmeat; she was in fact just the honest, red-cheeked, 
pretty, shy simpleton of a lass you will meet by the round 
dozen in our country, who grows into the plump wife of Master 
Churchwarden-in-broadcloth, gets flushed after midday dinner, 
and would sooner miss church than the postman any day 
in the year. Such was Molly Lovel at nineteen, honestly 
handsome and honestly a fool, whom in Bankside they knew 
as “ Long-legged Moll.” 

To Amilcare Passavente, the young merchant-adventurer 
from Leghorn, ravished as he was by the spell of her cool lips, 
she became at once “ La Divina Maria,” or shorter, “ La Diva ;”’ 
and in a very light space of time, when his acquaintance with 
her and hers with his tongue had ripened, she had quite a 
nosegay of names; Madonna Collebianca (my Lady White- 
throat), Donna Fiordispina, La Bella Rosseggiante, were three 
among three dozen flowers of speech, picked from a highly 
scented garden of such for her adorning. Amilcare translated 
them in his hoarse, eager voice, helped on by his hands (which 
were rapid) and his beseeching eyes (which had the flattery of 
deference) not only to Molly apart, but to all or any of her 
acquaintance who could listen without giggling. Molly pressed 
her bosom; her friends as they loitered home said in each 
other’s ears, “Blessed Lord, what will become of Gregory 
Drax?” Gregory Drax was the broad-girthed young master 
of a trading-smack, which coasted between London and 
Berwick, and was even at that hour in Kirkley Roads, standing 
off Yarmouth. 

All the summer this endured, but went no further, while 
Amilcare, new to the blunt ways of the English, was unable 
to stomach their cropped speech any better than their sour 
beer. Those who heard his florid paraphrase took it gravely, 
yet held by their “Moll Lovel.” They wished that Gregory 
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Drax might have a fair wind home; they wondered what 
Master Lovel was about; trusted that the black-eyed rascal 
(whose speech was too glib, surely, to be honest) would not 
make a fool of the girl. He very soon showed them that, 
whatever else he did, he intended to make a woman of her. 
Let them hold, said he (for once expressing his contempt), to 
their Molly Lovel—the name was Shadow. 

He would hold, as at that moment he was devoutly 
holding, Molly herself—aha! the blessed Substance. And 
when the young Molly let herself go whither her soft desires 
had long since fled; when she felt the heart of Amilcare 
jumping against hers, his cheek, his lips, his soft syilabling, 
her own breathless replies—then at last Amilcare, quite en- 
raptured, finding everything about her wonder and delight, 
made shift to catch up some waft of her very tongue, closer 
savour of her very home, and called her on high his adorable, his 
unending, his altogether soul-devastating, destroying mistress 
“Madonna Mollavella.” Good Master Lovel the wharfinger 
neither knew his daughter nor his father’s name in this long- 
drawn compound of liquids; he was troubled, very doubtful, 
anxious for Gregory Drax; but all Lombardy and the Emilian 
March came to know it in time. Amilcare rode down op- 
position. Eloquence! were ever such cries to great Heaven, 
such invitations to Olympus, slapping of the forehead, punch- 
ings of ribs, in Wapping before? Molly in tears on her 
mother’s breast, Amilcare on his knees, the neighbours at the 
door; Master Lovel, good man, abominated such scenes. 
Father Pounce married them at St, Saviour’s in Southwark ; 
money abounded, the dowry passed from hand to hand. On 
a gusty November morning there sailed out of the London 
river the barque Santa Fina of Leghorn, having on board 
Amilcare Passavente and Donna Maria, his wife, bound (as all 
believed) for that port, and thence by long roads to their 
country of adoption. Not Pisa, nor Lucca, nor any place 
Tuscan; but Nona in the March of Emilia. No; Erasmus 
was not the only traveller whirled about by English kisses, 
nor Molly Lovel the only simple witch in turn bewitched. 


From “ Little Novels of Italy.” Maurice Hewrerr, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messra. 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 
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A SONG OF WAR 
1889-1900 


Enatanp lay asleep ’mid the tumult of the nations, 
While her sons beheld no visions and her daughters dreamed 
no dreams ; 
For they dwelt at ease in Zion, 
And they taught the British Lion 
To wax fat in pleasant pastures and lie down by peaceful streams. 


So with laughter and with song they upraised their in- 
vocations 
To the gods that they had fashioned of the stuff they found 
to hand ; 
And they said in their prosperity, 
“ There is nothing of a verity, 
That can harm the rank and fashion of this well-appointed 


land!” 

But behold! an angel came, who was clothed in clouds and 
thunder, 

While the morning gleamed behind him like a battle-flag 
unfurled ; 


And he sware by Him that liveth 
And the life to all things giveth, 
That this time of peace and plenty should no longer lull the 
world. 


But the people were too drowsy to be filled with awe and 
wonder 
At an angel who was standing on the field and on the flood ; 
So he roused the cannon’s ratile 
And he called to them by battle, 
And by noise of great confusion, and by garments rolled in 
blood. 


England woke at last, like a giant from her slumbers, 
And she turned to swords her ploughshares, and her pruning- 
hooks to spears ; 
While she called her sons and bade them 
Be the men that God had made them 
Ere they fell away from manhood in the careless, idle years. 
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And her sons obeyed her call, and went forth in mighty 
numbers 
For the honour of their country to expend their latest breath ; 
While the angel who had saved them 
From the slumber that enslaved them, 
Rode before them on the pale horse, and the rider’s name was 
Death. 


England lifts her head in her glory as a nation, 
While her daughter-lands walk with her down the dark and 
thorny ways; 
Of a truth they learned to love her 
When the clouds were black above her, 
As they never could have loved her in the happy, golden days, 


She hath prayed and wrestled sore—she hath wrought her 
own salvation— 
Yet the angel-hand hath touched her in the hollow of her 
thigh, 
” And her eyes are dim with weeping 
For her heroes who are sleeping, 
Now their warfare is accomplished, ‘neath the sunny Southern 
sky. 
Eten Tuornycrorr Fow er. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


STRANDED 


Auruouan the Grandhaven had only been one night at sea, 
the captain’s table had no vacant seats. These were all old 
travellers, and there had been libations poured to the gods, 
now made manifest by empty bottles and not a little empty 
laughter, Dixon, the captain, however, was steady enough. 
He had reluctantly accepted one glass of champagne from the 
bottle of a senator powerful in shipping circles. He and his 
officers made a point of drinking water at table. The modern 
sailor is one of the startling products of these odd times, He 
dresses for dinner, and when off duty may be found sitting on 
the saloon stairs discussing with a lady passenger the respec- 
tive merits of Wagner and Chopin as set forth by the ship’s 
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band, when he ought to be asleep in bed in preparation for 
the middle watch. 

The captain received a message from the second officer 
with a curt nod. But he did not rise from the table. He 
knew that a hundred eyes were upon him, watching his every 
glance. If he jumped up and hurried from the table, the 
night’s rest of half a hundred ladies would inevitably suffer. 

He took his watch from his pocket and rose, laughing at 
some sally made by a neighbour. As he passed down the 
length of the saloon, he paused to greet one and exchange 
a laughing word with another. He was a very gracious 
monarch, 

On deck it was wet and cold. A keen wind from the 
north-west seemed to promise a heavy sea and a dirty night 
when the Lizard should be passed, and the protection of the 
high Cornish moorlands left behind, The captain’s cabin was 
at the head of the saloon stairs. Captain Dixon lost no time 
in changing his smart mess-jacket for a thicker coat. Oil- 
skins and a sou’-wester transformed him again to the seaman 
that he was, and he climbed the narrow iron ladder into the 
howling darkness of the upperbridge with a brisk readiness 
to meet any situation. 

The fog-bank into which they had run was a thick one. 
It was like a sheet of wet cotton-wool laid upon the troubled 
breast of the sea. The lights at the forward end of the huge 
steamer were barely visible. There was no glare aloft where 
the masthead light stared unwinking into the mist. 

Dixon exchanged a few words with the second officer, 
who stood, rather restless, by the engine-room telegraph. 
They spoke in monosyllables. The dial showed “ Full speed 
ahead.” Captain Dixon stood chewing the end of his golden 
moustache, which he had drawn in between his teeth. He 
looked forward, and aft, and up aloft in three quick move- 
ments of the head. Then he laid his two hands on the 
engine-room telegraph, and reduced the pace to half speed. 
There were a hundred people on board who would take note 
of it with a throb of uneasiness at their hearts, but that 
could not be helped. 

The second officer stepped sideways into the chart-room, 
reluctant to turn his eyes elsewhere than dead ahead into 
the wind and mist, to make a note in two books that lay 
open on the table under the shaded electric lamp. It was 
twenty minutes to nine. 
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The Grandhaven was a quick ship, but she was also a 
safe one. The captain had laid a course close under the 
Lizard lights. He intended to alter it, but not yet. The 
mist might lift. There was plenty of time, for by dead 
reckoning they could scarcely hope to sight the twin lights 
before eleven o’clock. The captain turned and said a single 
word to his second officer, and a moment later the great 
fog-horn above them in the darkness coughed out its deafen- 
ing note of warning ; a dead silence followed. Captain Dixon 
nodded his head with a curt grunt of satisfaction. There 
was nothing near them. They could carry on, playing 
their game of blind-man’s buff with Fate, open-eared, steady, 
watchful, There was no music to-night, though the band 
had played the cheeriest items of its repertoire outside the 
saloon door during dinner. Many of the passengers were in 
their cabins already, for the Grandhaven was rolling gently on 
the shoulder of the Atlantic swell. The sea was heavy, but 
not so heavy as they would certainly encounter west of 
Land’s End. Presently the Grandhaven crept out into a clear 
space, leaving the fog-bank in rolling clouds like cannon-smoke 
behind her. 

« Ah!” said Captain Dixon, with a sigh of relief; he had 
never been really anxious. 

The face of the second officer, ruddy and glistening with 
wet, lighted up suddenly, and sundry lines round his eyes 
were wiped away as if by the passage of a sponge as he stooped 
over the binnacle. Almost at once his face clouded again. 

“There is another light ahead,” he muttered. “ Hang 
them!” 

The captain gave a short laugh to reassure his subordinate, 
whom he knew to be an anxious, careful man, on his promo- 
tion. Captain Dixon was always self-confident. That glass 
of champagne from the senator’s bottle made him feel doubly 
capable to-night to take his ship out into the open Atlantic, 
and then to bed with that easy heart that a skipper only 
knows on the high seas. 

Suddenly he turned to look sharply at his companion, 
whose eyes were fixed on the fog-bank, which was looming 
high above the bows. There were stars above them, but no . 
moon would be up for another three hours. Dixon seemed 
to be about to say something, but changed his mind. He 
raised his hand to the ear-flaps of his sou-wester, and loosening 
the string under his chin, pushed the flannel lappets up within 
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the cap. The second officer wore the ordinary seafaring cap 
known as a cheese-cutter. He was much too anxious a man to 
cover his ears even in clear weather, and said, with his nervous 
laugh, that the colour did not come out of his hair, if any one 
suggested that the warmer head-gear would protect him from 
rain and spray, 

Dixon moved nearer to his companion, and they stood 
io by side, looking into the fog-bank, which was now upon 
them, 

“Any dogs on board?” he asked casually. 

“ No—why do you ask?” 

“Thought I heard a little bell; such a thing as a lady’s 
lap-dog wears round his neck on a ribbon.” 

The second officer turned and glanced sharply up at the 
captain, who, however, made no further comment, and seemed 
to be thinking of something else. 

“Couldn't have been a bell-buoy, I suppose?” he sug- 
gested, with a tentative laugh, as he pushed his cap upwards 
away from his ears. 

“No bell-buoys out here,” replied the captain, rather 
sharply, with his usual self-confidence. 

They stood side by side in silence for five minutes or 
more. The mist was a little thinner now, and Captain Dixon 
looked upwards to the sky, hoping to see the stars. He was 
looking up when the steamer struck, and the shock threw him 
against the after rail of the bridge. The second officer was 
thrown to the ground, and struggled there for an instant before 
getting to his feet again. 

“God Almighty !” he said, and that was all. 

Captain Dixon was already at the engine-room telegraph 
wrenching the pointer round to full speed ahead. The 
quartermaster on watch was at his side in a moment, and 
several men in shining oilskins swarmed up the ladder to the 
bridge for their orders, 

The Grandhaven was quite still now, but trembling like a 
horse that had stumbled badly and recovered itself with drip- 
ping knees. Already the seas were beating the bluff sides of 
the great vessel, throwing pyramids of spray high above the 
funnels. 

Captain Dixon grabbed the nearest man by the arm, 

“The boats!” he shouted in his ear. “Tell Mr. Stoke to 
take charge. ‘Tell him it’s the Manacles.” 

There seemed to be no danger, for the ship was quite 
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steady, with level decks. Turning to another quartermaster, 
Dixon gave further orders clearly and concisely. 

«Keep her at that,” he said to the second officer, indicat- 
ing the dial of the engine-room. 

“Stay where you are!” he shouted to the two steersmen, 
who were preparing to quit the wheel-house. 

If Captain Dixon had never made a mistake in seamanship, 
he must have thought out the possibilities of this mistake in 
all their bearings. For the situation was quite clear and com- 
pact in his mind. The orders he gave came in their proper 
sequence and were given to the right men. 

From the decks beneath arose a confused murmur like the 
stirring of bees in an overturned hive. Then a sharp order 
in one voice, clear and strong, followed by a dead silence. 

« Good!” said the captain. “Stoke has got “em in hand.” 

He broke off and looked sharply fore and aft and up above 
him at the towering funnel. 

«She’s heeling,” he said. “ Martin, she’s heeling.’ 

The ship was slowly turning on her side, like some huge 
and stricken dumb animal laying itself down to die. 

« Yes,” said the captain with a bitter laugh, to the two 
steersmen, who had come a second time to the threshold of 
the wheel-house, “ yes, you can go.” 

He turned to the engine-room telegraph and rang the 
«Stand by!” But there was no answer. The engineers had 
come on deck. 

«She’s got to go,” said Martin, the second officer, deliber- 
ately. 

«You had better follow them,” replied the captain, with 
a jerk of his head towards the ladder down which the two 
steersmen had disappeared. 

““Go, be d—d,” said Martin. ‘My place is here.” There 
was no nervousness about the man now. 

The murmur on the decks had suddenly risen to shrieks 
and angry shouts. Some were getting ready to die in a most 
unseemly manner. They were fighting for the boats. The 
strong, clear voice had ceased giving orders, It afterwards 
transpired that the chief officer, Stoke, was engaged at this 
time on the sloping decks in tying life-belts round the women 
and throwing them overboard, despite their shrieks and 
struggles. The coastguards found these women strewn along 
the beach like wreckage below St. Keverne—some that night 
some at dawn—and only two were dead. ; 
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The captain snapped his finger and thumb, a gesture of 
annoyance which was habitual to him. Martin knew the 
meaning of the sound, which he heard through the shouting 
and the roar of the wind and the hissing of a cloud of steam, 
He placed his hand on the deck of the bridge as if to feel it. 
He had only to stretch out his arm to touch the timbers, for 
the vessel was lying over farther now. There was no vibra- 
tion beneath his hand; the engines had ceased to work. 

“ Yes,” said Dixon, who was holding to the rail in front of 
him, with both hands. “ Yes, she has got to go.” 

And as he spoke the Grandhaven slid slowly backwards 
and sideways into the deep water. The shrieks were suddenly 
increased, and then died away in a confused gurgle. Martin 
slid down on to the captain, and together they shot into the 
sea. They sank through a stratum of struggling limbs. 


From “ Tomaso’s Fortune.” Henry Seton Merriman, 


(By kind permission of Mrs. H, S. Scott, and Messrs, 
Smith, Eider, & Co., Publishers.) 


A GERMAN CHRISTMAS 


December 27th.—It is the fashion, I believe, to regard Christ- 
mas as a bore of rather a gross description, and as a time 
when you are invited to over-eat yourself, and pretend to be 
merry without just cause. As a matter of fact it is one of 
the prettiest and most poetic institutions possible, if observed 
in the proper manner, and after having been more or less 
unpleasant to everybody for a whole year, it is a blessing to be 
forced on that day to be amiable, and it is certainly delightful 
to be able to give presents without being haunted by the con- 
viction that you are spoiling the recipient and will suffer for 
it afterwards. Servants are only big children, and are made 
just as happy as children by little presents and nice things 
to eat, and, for days beforehand, every time the three babies 
go into the garden they expect to meet the Christ Child with 
His arms full of gifts. They firmly believe that it is thus their 
presents are brought, and it is such a charming idea, that 
Christmas would be worth celebrating for its sake alone. 

As great secrecy is observed, the preparations devolve 
entirely on me, and it is not very easy work, with so many 
people in our own house and on each of the farms, and all the 
children, big and little, expecting their share of happiness. 
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The library is uninhabitable for several days before and after, 
as it is there that we have the trees and presents. All down 
one side are the trees, and the other three sides are lined with 
tables, a separate one for each person in the house. When 
the trees are lighted, and stand in their radiance shining 
down on happy faces, I forget all the trouble it has been, 
and the number of times I have had to run up and down 
stairs, and the various aches in head and feet, and enjoy my- 
self as much as anybody. First the June baby (the youngest, 
aged three) is ushered in, and then the others and ourselves 
according to age, then the servants, then come the head in- 
spector and his family, the other inspectors from the different 
farms, the mamzells, the book-keepers and secretaries, and 
then all the children, troops and troops of them—the big ones 
leading the little ones by the hand and carrying the babies 
in their arms, and the mothers peeping round the door. As 
many as can get in stand in front of the trees, and sing two 
or three carols; then they are given their presents, and go 
off triumphantly, making room for the next batch. My three 
babies sang lustily too, whether they happened to know what 
was being sung or not. They had on white dresses in honour 
of the occasion, and the June baby was even arrayed in a 
low-necked and short-sleeved garment, after the manner of 
the Teutonic infants whatever the state of the thermometer. 
Her armsare like prize-fighter’s arms—I never saw such things ; 
they are the pride and joy of her little nurse, who had tied 
them up with blue ribbons and kept on kissing them. I shall 
certainly not be able to take her to balls when she grows up if 
she goes on having arms like that. 

When they came to say good night, they were all very 
pale and subdued, The April baby (aged five) had an ex- 
hausted-looking Japanese doll with her, which she said she 
was taking to bed, not because she liked him, but because she 
was so sorry for him, he seemed so very tired. They kissed 
me absently, and went away, only the April baby glancing 
at the trees as she passed, and making them a curtsey, 

“ Good-bye, trees,” I heard her say; and then she made 
the Japanese doll bow to them, which he did in a very lan- 
guid and blasé fashion. ‘You'll never see such trees again,” 
she told him, giving him a vindictive shake, “for you'll be 
brokened long before next time.” 


She went out, but came back as though she had forgotten 
something, 
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“ Thank the Christkind so much, Mummy, won’t you, for 
all the lovely things He has brought us. I suppose you're 
writing to Him now, isn’t you?” 

I cannot see that there was anything gross about our 
Christmas, and we were perfectly merry without any need to 
pretend, and for at least two days it brought us a little nearer 
together and made us kind. 

From “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” ANON. 


(By kind permission of the: Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 


THE EVE OF WATERLOO 


THERE was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell :— 
But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it? No; ’twas but the wind 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street: 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet— 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm! arm! it is! it is !—the cannon’s opening roar ! 


Within a window’d niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell! 
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Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated! Who would guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 


And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier, ere the morning star: 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 


Or whispering with white lips—* The foe! they come, they 
come!” 


And wild and high the “ Camerons’ Gathering ” rose— 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard—and heard too have her Saxon foes— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring, which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years; 


And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears ! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass 
Grieving—if aught inanimate e’er grieves— 
Over the unreturning brave—alas ! 
ure evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low | 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife ; 

The morn the marshalling of arms ; the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which, when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 
Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red burial blent ! 


From “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” Byron. 


QUEEN OF NIGHT 


Eustacta Vye was the raw material of a divinity. On 
Olympus she would have done well with a little preparation. 
She had the passions and instincts which make a model 
goddess, that is, those which make not quite a model woman. 
Had it been possible for the earth and mankind to be entirely 
in her grasp for a while, had she handled the distaff, the 
spindle, and the shears of her own free will, few in the world 
would have noticed the change of government. There would 
have been the same inequality of lot, the same heaping up of 
favours here, of contumely there, the same generosity before 
justice, the same pé rpetual dilemmas, the same captious alter- 
nation of caresses and blows that we endure now. 

She was in person full-limbed and somewhat heavy; with- 
out ruddiness, as without pallor; and soft to the touch as a cloud. 
To see her hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain 
darkness enough to form its shadow; it closed over her forehead 
like nightfall extinguishing the western glow. 

Her nerves extended into those tresses, and her temper 
could always be softened by stroking them down, When her 
hair was brushed she would instantly sink into silence and 
look like the Sphinx. If, in passing under one of the Egdon 


‘banks, any of its thick skeins were caught, as they sometimes 


were, by a prickly tuft of the large Ulex Europaeus—which 
will act as a sort of hairbrush—she would go back a few steps, 
and pass against it a second time. 

She had Pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mysteries. Their 
light, as it came and went, and came again, was partially 
hampered by their oppressive lids and lashes; and of these the 
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under lid was much fuller than it usually is with English 
women. This enabled her to indulge in reverie without 
seeming to do so; she might have been believed capable of 
sleeping without closing them up. Assuming that the souls 
of men and women were visible essences, you could fancy the 
colour of Eustacia’s soul to be flame-like. The spark from it 
that rose into her dark pupils gave the same impression, 

The mouth seemed formed less to speak than to quiver, 
less to quiver than to kiss. Some might have added, less to 
kiss than to curl. Viewed sideways, the closing line of her 
lips formed, with almost geometric precision, the curve so well 
known in the arts of design as a cima-recta, or ogee. The 
sight of such a flexible bend as that on grim Egdon was quite 
an apparition. It was felt at once that that mouth did not 
come over from Sleswig with a band of Saxon pirates whose 
lips met like the two halves of a muffin. One had fancied 
that such lip curves were mostly lurking underground in the 
South as fragments of forgotten marbles. So fine were the 
lines of her lips that, though full, each corner of her mouth 
was as clearly cut as the point of a spear. This keenness of 
corner was only blunted when she was given over to sudden 
fits of gloom, one of the phases of the night-side of sentiment 
which she knew too well for her years, 

Her presence brought memories of such things as Bourbon 
roses, rubies, and tropical midnights; her moods recalled 
lotus-eater and the march in “ Athalie ” ; her motions the ebb 
and flow of the sea; her voice the viola. In a dim light and 
with a slight rearrangement of her hair, her general figure 
might have stood for that of either of the higher female 
deities. The new moon behind her head, an old helmet upon 
it, a diadem of accidental dewdrops round her brow, would 
have been adjuncts sufficient to strike the note of Artemis, 
Athena, or Hera respectively, with as close an approximation 
to the antique as that which passes muster on many respected 
canvases. 

But celestial imperiousness, love, wrath, and fervour had 
proved to be somewhat thrown away on the netherward 
Egdon. Her power was limited, and the consciousness of 
this limitation had biassed her development. Eedon was 
her Hades, and since coming there she had imbibed much 
of what was dark in its tone, though inwardly and eternally 
unreconciled thereto. Her appearance accorded well with 
this smouldering rebelliousness, and the shady splendour of 
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her beauty was the real surface of the sad and stifled warmth 


within her. A true Tartarean dignity sat upon her brow, and 
not factitiously as with marks of constraint, for it had grown 
in her with years. 

Across the upper part of her head she wore a thin fillet of 
black velvet, restraining the luxuriance of her shady hair, in 
a way which added much to this class of majesty by irregularly 
clouding her forehead. “ Nothing can embellish a beautiful face 
more than a narrow band drawn over the brow,” says Richter. 
Some of the neighbouring girls wore coloured ribbon for the 
same purpose, and sported metallic ornaments elsewhere; but 
if any one suggested coloured ribbon and metallic ornaments to 
Eustacia Vye she laughed and went on. 

Why did a woman of this sort live on Egdon Heath? 
Budmouth was her native place, a fashionable seaside resort 
at that date. She was the daughter of the bandmaster of a 
regiment which had been quartered there—a Corfiote by 
birth and a fine musician—who met his future wife during 
her trip thither with her father the captain, a man of good 
family. The marriage was scarcely in accord with the old 
man’s wishes, for the bandmaster’s pockets were as light 
as his occupation. But the musician did his best; adopted 
his wife’s name; made England permanently his home; took 
great trouble with his child’s education, the expenses of 
which were defrayed by the grandfather; and throve as 
the chief local musician till her mother’s death, when he 
left off thriving, drank, and died also, The girl was left 
to the care of her grandfather, who, since three of his ribs 
became broken in a shipwreck, had lived in this airy perch 
on Egdon, a spot which had taken his fancy, because the 
house was to be had for next to nothing, and because a 
remote blue tinge on the horizon between the hills, visible 
from the cottage door, was traditionally believed to be the 
English Channel. She hated the change ; she felt like one 
banished; but here she was forced to abide. 

Thus it happened that in Eustacia’s brain were juxtaposed 
the strangest assortment of ideas, from old time and from new. 
There was no middle distance in her perspective; romantic 
recollections of sunny afternoons on an esplanade, with 
military bands, officers, and gallants around, stood like gilded 
letters up on the dark tablet of surrounding Egdon. Every 
bizarre effect that could result from the random intertwining 
of the watering-place glitter with the grand solemnity of a 
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heath was to be found in her. Seeing nothing of human life 
now, she imagined all the more of what she had seen. 

Where did her dignity come from? By a latent vein from 
Alcinous’ line, her father hailing from Phaeacia’s Isle ?—or 
from Fitzalan and De Vere, her maternal grandfather having 
had a cousin in the peerage? Perhaps it was the gift of 
Heaven—a happy convergence of natural laws. Among other 
things opportunity had of late years been denied her of learn- 
ing to be undignified, for she lived lonely. Isolation on a 
heath renders vulgarity well-nigh impossible. It would have 
been as easy for the heath ponies, bats and snakes to be vulgar 
as for her. A narrow life in Budmouth might have completely 
demeaned her. 

The only way to look queenly without realms or hearts 
to queen it over is to look as if you had lost them; and 
Eustacia did that to a triumph. In the Captain’s cottage she 
could suggest mansions she had never seen. Perhaps that 
was because she frequented a vaster mansion than any of 
them, the open hills. Like the summer condition of the 
place around her, she was an embodiment of the phrase “a 
populous solitude”—apparently so listless, void, and quiet, 
she was really busy and full. 

To be loved to madness—such was her great desire. Love 
was to her the one cordial which could drive away the eating 
loneliness of her days. And she seemed to long for the abstrac. 
tion called passionate love more than for any particular lover. 

She could show a most reproachful look at times, but it 
was directed less against human beings than against certain 
creatures of her mind, the chief of these being Destiny, 
through whose interference she dimly fancied it arose that 
love alighted only on gliding youth—that any love she might 
win would sink simultaneously with the sand in the glass. 
She thought of it with an ever-growing consciousness of 
cruelty, which tended to breed actions of reckless unconven- 
tionality, framed to snatch a year’s, a week’s, even an hour’s 
passion from anywhere while it could be won. Through want 
of it she had sung without being merry, possessed without 
enjoying, outshone without triumphing. Her loneliness 
deepened her desire. On Egdon, coldest and meanest kisses 
were at famine prices; and where was a mouth matching hers 
to be found ? 

Fidelity in love for fidelity’s sake had less attraction for 
her than for most women: fidelity because of love’s grip had 
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much. A blaze of love, and extinction, was better than a 
lantern glimmer of the same which should last long years. 
On this head she knew by prevision what most women learn 
only by experience: she had mentally walked round love, 
told the towers thereof, considered its palaces; and concluded 
that love was but a doleful joy. Yet she desired it as one 
in a desert would be thankful for brackish water. 

She often repeated her prayers; not at particular times, 
but like the unaffectedly devout, when she desired to pray. 
Her prayer was always spontaneous, and often ran thus; “ O 
deliver my heart from this fearful gloom and loneliness ; send 
me great love from somewhere, else J shall die.” 

Her high gods were William the Conqueror, Strafford, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as they had appeared in the Lady’s 
History used at the establishment at which she was educated. 
Had she been a mother she would have christened her boys 
such names as Saul or Sisera in preference to Jacob or David, 
neither of whom she admired. At school she had used to side 
with the Philistines in several battles, and had wondered if 
Pontius Pilate were as handsome as he was frank and fair. 

Thus she was a girl of some forwardness of mind ; indeed, 
weighed in relation to her situation among the very rereward 
of thinkers, very original. Her instincts towards social non- 
conformity were at the root of this. In the matter of holi- 
days, her mood was that of horses who, when turned out to 
grass, enjoy looking upon their kind at work on the highway. 
She only valued rest to herself when it came in the midst of 
other people’s labour. Hence she hated Sundays when all 
was at rest, and often said they would be the death of her. 
To see the heathmen in their Sunday condition, that is, with 
their hands in their pockets, their boots newly oiled, and not 
laced up (a particularly Sunday sign), walking leisurely among 
the turves and furze-faggots they had cut during the week, 
and kicking them critically as if their use were unknown, 
was a fearful heaviness to her. To relieve the tedium of 
this untimely day she would overhaul the cupboards con- 
taining her grandfather's old charts and other rubbish, hum- 
ming Saturday night ballads of the country people! the while. 
But on Saturday nights she would frequently sing a psalm, and 
it was always on a week-day that she read the Bible, that she 
might be unoppressed with a sense of doing her duty. 

Such views of life were to some extent the natural beget- 
tings of her situation upon her nature. To dwell on a heath 
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without studying its meanings was like wedding a foreigner 
without learning his tongue. The subtle beauties of the heath 
were lost to Eustacia; she only caught its vapours. An en- 
vironment which would have made a contented woman a poet, 
a suffering woman a devotee, a pious woman a psalmist, even a 
giddy woman thoughtful, made a rebellious woman saturnine. 

Eustacia had got beyond the vision of some marriage of 
inexpressible glory; yet, though her emotions were in full 
vigour, she cared for no meaner union. Thus we see her ina 
strange state of isolation. ‘To have lost the godlike conceit 
that we may do what we will, and not to have acquired a 
homely zest for doing what we can, shows a grandeur of temper 
which cannot be objected to in the abstract, for it denotes a 
mind that, though disappointed, forswears compromise. But 
if congenial to philosophy, it is apt to be dangerous to the 
commonwealth. In a world where doing means marrying, 
and the commonwealth is one of hearts and hands, the same 
peril attends the condition. 

And so we see our Eustacia—for at times she was not alto- 
gether unlovable—arriving at that stage of enlightenment 
which feels that nothing is worth while, and filling up the 
spare hours of her existence by idealising Wildeve her lover 
for want of a better object. This was the sole reason of his 
ascendency: she knew it herself. At moments her pride 
rebelled against her passion for him, and she had even 
longed to be free. But there was only one circumstance 
which could dislodge him, and that was the advent of a 
greater man. 

For the rest she suffered much from depression of spirits, 
and took slow walks to recover them, in which she carried her 
grandfather's telescope and her grandmother's hour-glass—the 
latter because of a peculiar pleasure she derived from watch- 
ing a material representation of time’s gradual glide away, 
She seldom schemed, but when she did scheme her plans 
showed rather the comprehensive strategy of a general than 
the small arts called womanish, though she could utter oracles 
of Delphian ambiguity when she did not choose to be direct. 


In heaven she will probably sit between the Héloises and the 
Cleopatras, 


From * The Return of the Native.” Tuomas Harpy 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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THE LAST BUCCANEER 


Ox England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and high, 
But England is a cruel place for such poor folk as I ; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 

As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish main. 


There were forty craft in Avés that were both swift and stout, 
All furnished well with small arms and cannons round about ; 
And a thousand men in Avés made laws so fair and free 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 


Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of plate 
and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian folk of old ; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard as stone, 

Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them to the 
bone. 


Oh the palms grew high in Avés, and fruits that shone like 
gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold ; 

And the negro maids to Avés from bondage fast did flee 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 


Oh sweet it was in Avés to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the 
shore. 


But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things there must be ; 

So the King’s ships sailed on Avés, and quite put down are we. 

All day we fought like bull-dogs, but they burst the booms at 
night ; 

And I fled ‘ina piragua, sore wounded from the fight. 


Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing, she 
died ; 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by 

And brought me home to England, here to beg until I die. 
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And now I’m old and going—I’m sure I can’t tell where ; 
One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse off there ; 
If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Avés, to look at it once again. 


Rev. Cuarutes KInGsLey, 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


THE CLOUD 


I srine fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light'shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams, 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest-on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains, 
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The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the Stars reel and swim, 
When the Whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof ; 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the Power of the air and chained to my chair 
Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The Sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 
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I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky: 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds, and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph— 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise, and unbuild it again. 
SHELLEY, 


THE HOODED FACE 


Tue two lads awoke in the grey of the morning ; the birds 
were not yet in full song, but twittered here and there among 
the woods; the sun was not yet up, but the eastern sky was 
barred with solemn colours. Half-starved and weary as they 
were, they lay without moving, sunk in a delightful lassitude. 
And as they thus lay, the clang of a bell fell suddenly upon 
their ears. 

“A bell,” said Dick, sitting up. “Can we be, then, so 
near to Holywood ?” 

A little after, the bell clanged again, but this time some- 
what nearer at hand; and from that time forth, and still 
drawing nearer and nearer, it continued to sound brokenly 
abroad in the silence of the morning. 

“Nay, what should this betoken?” said Dick, who was 
now broad awake. 

“It is some one walking,” returned Matcham, “and the 
bell tolleth ever as he moves,” 

“I see that well,” said Dick. «But wherefore? What 
maketh he in Tunstall Woods? Jack,” he added, “ laugh at 
me an ye will, but I like not the hollow sound of it.” 

“Nay,” said Matcham, with a shiver, “it hath a doleful 
note. An the day were not come - 

But just then the bell, quickening its pace, began to ring 
thick and hurried, and then it gave a single hammering jangle 
and was silent for a space. i 

“It is as though the bearer had run for a paternoster- 


while, and then leaped the river,” Dick observed. 
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* And now beginneth he again to pace soberly forward,” 
added Matcham, 

“Nay,” returned Dick; “nay, not so soberly, Jack. ’Tis 
a man that walketh yon right speedily. ’Tis a man in some 
fear of his life, or about some hurried business. See ye not 
how swiftly the beating draweth near?” 

“It is now close by,” said Matcham. 

They were now on the edge of the pit; and as the pit 
itself was on a certain eminence, they commanded a view over 
the greater proportion of the clearing, up to the thick woods 
that closed it in. 

The daylight, which was very clear and grey, showed them a 
riband of white footpath wandering among the gorse. It passed 
some hundred yards from the pit, and ran the whole length of 
the clearing, east and west. By the line of its course Dick 
judged it should lead more or less directly to the Moat House. 

Upon this path, stepping forth from the margin of the 
wood, a white figure now appeared. It paused a little, and 
seemed to look about; and then, at a slow pace, and bent 
almost double, it began to draw near across the heath. At 
every step the bell clanked. Face it had none; a white 
hood, not even pierced with eye-holes, veiled the head; and 
as the creature moved, it seemed to feel its way with the 
tapping of a stick. Fear fell upon the lads, as cold as death. 

“ A leper!” said Dick hoarsely. 

«‘ His touch is death,” said Matcham. “ Let us run.” 

“Not so,” returned Dick. ‘See ye not?—he is stone 
blind. He guideth him with a staff. Let us lie still; the 
wind bloweth towards the path, and he will go by and hurt us 
not. Alas, poor soul, and we should rather pity him!” 

“J will pity him when he is by,” replied Matcham. 

The blind leper was now about half-way towards them, and 
just then the sun rose and shone full on his veiled face. He 
had been a tall man before he was bowed by his disgusting 
sickness, and even now he walked with a vigorous step. The 
dismal beating of his bell, the pattering of the stick, the 
eyeless screen before his countenance, and the knowledge 
that he was not only doomed to death and suffering, but shut 
out for ever from the touch of his fellow-men, filled the lads’ 
bosoms with dismay; and at every step that brought him 
nearer, their courage and strength seemed to desert them. 

As he came about level with the pit, he paused and turned 


his face full upon the lads. 
N 
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“Mary be my shield! He sees us!” said Matcham 
faintly. 

“Hush!” whispered Dick. “He doth but hearken. He 
is blind, fool!”’ 

The leper looked or listened, whichever he was really 
doing, for some seconds. Then he began to move on again, 
but presently paused once more, and again turned and seemed 
to gaze upon the lads, Even Dick became dead-white and 
closed his eyes, as if by the mere sight he might become 
infected. But soon the bell sounded, and this time, without 
any farther hesitation, the leper crossed the remainder of the 
little heath and disappeared into the covert of the woods. 

“ He saw us,” said Matcham. “I could swear it!” 

“Tut!” returned Dick, recovering some sparks of courage. 
“He but heard us. He was in fear, poor soul! An ye were 
blind, and walked in a perpetual night, ye would start your- 
self, if even a twig rustled or a bird cried ‘ Peep.’” 

“Dick, good Dick, he saw us,’ repeated Matcham, 
‘‘When a man hearkeneth, he doth not as this man; he doth 
otherwise, Dick. This was seeing; it was not hearing. He 
means foully. Hark, else, if his bell be not stopped!” 

Such was the case. The bell rang no longer, 

“ Nay,’ said Dick, “I like not that. Nay,” he cried again, 
“J like that little. What may this betoken? Let us go, by 
the mass !”’ 

“He hath gone east,” said Matcham. ‘“ Good Dick, let us 
go westward straight. I shall not breathe till I have my back 
turned upon that leper.” 

“Jack, y’are too cowardly,” replied Dick. ‘We shall go 
fair for Holywood, or as fair, at least, as I can guide you, and 
that will be due north.” 

They were afoot at once, passed the stream upon some 
stepping-stones, and began to mount on the other side, which 
was steeper, towards the margin of the wood. The ground 
became very uneven, full of knolls and hollows; trees grew 
scattered or in clumps; it became difficult to choose a path, and 
the lads somewhat wandered. They were weary, besides, with 
yesterday’s exertions and the lack of food, and they moved but 
heavily and dragged their feet among the sand. 

Presently, coming to the top of a knoll, they were aware of 
the leper, some hundred feet in front of them, crossing the line 
of their march by a hollow. His bell was silent, his staff no 
longer tapped the ground, and he went before them with the 
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swift and assured footsteps of a man who sees, Next moment 
he had disappeared into a little thicket. 

The lads, at the first glimpse, had crouched behind a tuft 
of gorse; there they lay, horror-struck. 

“ Certain, he pursueth us,” said Dick—* certain. He held 
the clapper of his bell in one hand, saw ye? that it should not 
sound. Now may the saints aid and guide us, for I have no 
strength to combat pestilence !” 

“What maketh he?” cried Matcham. “What doth he 
want? Who ever heard the like, that a leper, out of mere 
malice, should pursue unfortunates? Hath he not his bell, to 
the very end that people may avoid him? Dick, there is 
something deeper below this.” 

“ Nay, I care not,” moaned Dick; “the strength is gone out 
of me; my legs are like water. The saints be mine assistance!” 

“Would ye lie there idle?” cried Matcham. “Let us 
back into the open. We have the better chance; he cannot 
steal upon us unawares.” 

“Not I,” said Dick. ‘My time is come; and peradven- 
ture he may pass us by.” 

“Bend me, then, your bow!” cried the other, “ What, 
will ye be a man?” 

Dick crossed himself. ‘Would ye have me shoot upon a 
leper?” he cried. “The hand would fail me. Nay, now,” he 
added—* nay, now, let be! With sound men I will fight, but 
not with ghosts and lepers. Which this is I wot not. One or 
other, Heaven be our protection!” 

“ Now,” said Matcham, “if this be man’s courage, what a 
poor thing is man! But sith ye will do naught, let us lie 
close,’ Then came a single, broken jangle on the bell. 

“He hath missed his hold upon the clapper,” whispered 
Matcham. ‘Saints! how near he is!” 

But Dick answered never a word; his teeth were near 
chattering. 

Soon they saw a piece of the white robe between some 
bushes; then the leper’s head was thrust forth from behind a 
trunk, and he seemed narrowly to scan the neighbourhood 
before he once again withdrew. To their stretched senses the 
whole bush appeared alive with rustlings and the creak of 
twigs; and they heard the beating of each other’s heart. 

Suddenly, with a cry, the leper sprang into the open close 
by, and ran straight upon the lads. They, shrieking aloud, 
separated and began to run different ways. But their horrible 
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enemy fastened upon Matcham, ran him swiftly down, and had 
him almost instantly a prisoner. The lad gave one scream 
that echoed high and far over the forest, he had one spasm 
of struggling, and then all his limbs relaxed and he fell limp 
into his captor’s arms. 

Dick heard the cry, and turned. He saw Matcham fall; 
and on the instant his spirit and his strength revived. Witha 
cry of pity and anger, he unslung and bent his arbalest. But 
ere he had time to shoot, the leper held up his hand. 

‘¢ Hold your shot, Dickon!” cried a familiar voice. “ Hold 
your shot, mad wag! Know ye not a friend?” 

And then laying down Matcham on the turf, he undid the 
hood from off his face, and disclosed the features of Sir Daniel 
Brackley. 

“Sir Daniel!” cried Dick. 

“Ay, by the mass, Sir Daniel!” returned the knight. 
“Would ye shoot upon your guardian, rogue? But here is 
this—’’ And here he broke off, and pointing to Matcham, 
asked, “ How call ye him, Dick?” 

“Nay,” said Dick, “I call him Master Matcham. Know ye 
him not? He said ye knew him !”’ 

“ Ay,’ replied Sir Daniel, “I know the lad,” and he 
chuckled. ‘ But he has fainted; and, by my sooth, he might 
have less to faint for. Hey, Dick? Did I put the fear of death 
upon you?” 

“Indeed, Sir Daniel, ye did that,’ said Dick, and sighed 
again at the mere recollection. “ Nay, sir, saving your respect, 
I had as lief ’a’ met the devil in person; and to speak truth I 
am yet all a-quake, But what made ye, sir, in such a guise?” 

Sir Daniel’s brow grew suddenly black with anger. 

“What made I?” he said. “Ye do well to mind me of it! 
What? I skulked for my poor life in my own woods of 
Tunstall, Dick. We were ill-sped at the battle; we but got 
there to be swept among the rout. Where be all my good men- 
at-arms? Dick, by the mass, I know not! We were swept 
down ; the shot fell thick among us; I have not seen one man 
in my own colours since I saw three fall. For myself I came 
round to Shoreby, and being mindful of the Black Arrow, got 
me this bell and gown, and came softly by the path for the 
Moat House. There is no disguise to be compared with it; the 
jingle of this bell would scare me the stoutest outlaw in the 
forest; they would all turn pale to hear it. At length I came by 
you and Matcham. I could see but evilly through this same 
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hood, and was not sure of you, being chiefly, and for many a 
good cause, astonished at finding you together. Moreover, 
in the open, where I had to go slowly and tap with my staff, 
I feared to disclose myself. But see,” he added, “this 
poor shrew begins a little to revive. A little good Canary will 
comfort the heart of it.” 

The knight, from under his long dress, produced a stout 
bottle, and began to rub the temples and wet the lips of the 
patient, who returned gradually to consciousness, and began to 
roll dim eyes from one to another. 


From “ The Black Arron.” R. L. STEvEnson. 
(By kind permission of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne.) 


MAZEPPA 


“‘ Brine forth the horse!” The horse was brought ; 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
’Twas but a day he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 
They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away !—away !—-and on we dash!— 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


Away !—away !—my breath was gone— 
I saw not where we hurried on ; 

*Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam’d—away !—away !— 
The last of human sounds that rose 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
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A moment from that rabble rout: 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head, 
And snapped the cord which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl'’d back my curse; but midst the tread, 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear or heed. 


Away !—away !—my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When, with its crackling sound, the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light ; 
Town—village—none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 

No trace of man. The year before 

A Turkish army had marched o’er; 
And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod ;— 
The sky was dull, and dim, and grey 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— 

I could have answered with a sigh— 
But fast we fled, away, away,— 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 

Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his far career ; 

At times, I almost thought indeed, 

He must have slacken’d in his speed; 

But no,—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur became : 

Each motion which I made to free § 

My swoln limbs from their agony 

Increased his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice—’twas faint and low, 
But yet he swerved as from a blow; 
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And starting to each accent, sprang 

As from a sudden trumpet’s clang ; 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which oozing through my limbs, ran o’er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 

A something fierier than flame. 


We near’d the wild woods—’twas so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side; 
"Twas a wild waste of underwood, 
And here and there a chestnut stood, 
The strong oak and the hardy pine; 

But far apart—and well it were, 
Or else a different lot were mine— 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold— 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs and trees and wolves behind 3 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire 5 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 

Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them scarce a rood, 

At daybreak winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh! how I wished for spear or sword 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And perish—if it must be so— 

At bay, destroying many a foe. 

When first my courser’s race begun, 

I wish’d the goal already won; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe, 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow. 

The wood was pass’d; *twas more than noon, 
But chill the air, although in June; 
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Or it might be my veins ran cold— 
Prolong’d endurance tames the bold; 
My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more: 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no further; he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride. 
I felt the blackness come and go, 
And strove to wake; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below. 


My thoughts came back; where wasI? Cold 
And numb, and giddy: pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

And throb by throb ; till grown a pang 
Which for a moment could convulse, 
My blood reflow’d though thick and chill; 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, 
My heart began once more to thrill; 
My sight return’d, though dim, alas! 
And thicken’d as it were with glass, 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh, 
There was a gleam, too, of the sky 
Studded with stars; it was no dream ; 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream } 
The bright, broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward far and wide, 
And we are half-way, struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 
And with a temporary strength 
My stiffen’d limbs were re-baptized. 
My courser’s broad breast proudly braves 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And onward we advance ! 
We reach the slippery shore at length, 
A haven I but little prized, 
For all behind was dark and drear, 
And all before was night and fear. 
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With glossy skin and dripping mane 
And reeling limbs and reeking flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 

Up the repelling bank. 

We gain the top; a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward seems, 

Like precipices in our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

And here and there a speck of white, 
Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 

In masses broke into the light, 

As rose the moon upon my right ; 
But nought distinctly seen 

In the dim waste would indicate 

The omen of a cottage gate; 

No twinkling taper from afar 

Stood like a hospitable star : 

Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 

To make him merry with my woes; 
That very cheat had cheer’d me then! 

Although detected, welcome still, 

Reminding me, through every ill, 
Of the abodes of men. 


Onward we went, but slack and slow; 
His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 
Or feebly foaming went. 
A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour ; 
But useless all to me, 
His new-born tameness nought avail’d, 
My limbs were bound ; my force had fail’d, 
Perchance, had they been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 
But still it was in vain ; 
My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 
Which but prolong’d their pain: 
The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won: 
Some streaks announced the coming sun,— 
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How slow, alas! he came! 
Methought that mist of dawning grey 
Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it rolled away— 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And called the radiance from their cars, 
And fill’d the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 


At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs, 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no! from out the forest prance 

A tramping troop; I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry—my lips were dumb, 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide? 
A thousand horse—and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils, never stretch’d by pain, 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answer’d, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 
And reeking limbs immovable, 

His first and last career is done! 

On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 

His back, with many a bloody thong; 
They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment, here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
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Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seemed the patriarch of his breed. 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white, upon his shaggy hide: 
They snort—they foam—neigh—swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. 
They left me there to my despair, 
Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight 
From whence I could not extricate, 
Nor him, nor me—and there we lay, 
The dying on the dead! 
I little deem’d another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head. 


I woke—Where was I? DoI see 
A human face look down on me? 
And doth a roof above me close? 
Do these limbs on a couch repose? 
Is this a chamber where I lie? 

And is it mortal, yon bright eye, 
That watches me with gentle glance? 
I close my own again once more, 

As doubtful that the former trance 
Could not as yet be o’er. 
A slender girl, long-hair’d and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught 
Even with my first return of thought ; 
For ever and anon she threw 
A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free ; 
I gazed and gazed, until I knew 
No vision it could be,— 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture feast. 


From “ Mazeppa.” (Abridged.) Byron. 
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THE ARTIST-SOCIALIST AND THE PRIEST 


“Come in, Paolo,” Marzio called out. “I have something 
to show you. Lucia, my child, go home.” 

Not knowing what to expect, and marvelling at the 
softened tone of his brother’s voice, Don Paolo entered the 
room, waited till Lucia was out of the passage, and then closed 
the door behind him. He stood in the middle of the floor, 
grasping his umbrella in his hand and wondering upon what 
new phase the business was entering. 

“TY have something to show you,’ Marzio repeated, as 
though to check any question which the priest might be going 
to put to him. “You asked me for a crucifix, last night. I 
have one here. Will it do?” 

While speaking, Marzio had uncovered the cross and lifted 
it up, so that it stood on the bench where he had first placed 
it to examine it himself. Then he stepped back and made 
way for Don Paolo, The priest stood for a moment speechless 
before the masterpiece, erect, his hands folded before him. 
Then, as though recollecting himself, he took off his hat, 
which he had forgotten to remove on entering the workshop. 

«What a miracle !”’ he exclaimed, in a low voice. 

Marzio stood a little behind him, his hands in the pockets 
of his woollen blouse. A long silence followed. Don Paolo 
could not find words to express his admiration, and his wonder 
was mixed with a profound feeling of devotion. The amazing 
reality of the figure, clothed at the same time in a sort of 
divine glory, impressed itself upon him as he gazed, and roused 
that mystical train of religious contemplation which is both 
familiar and dear to devout persons. He lost himself in his 
thoughts, and his refined features showed as in a mirror the 
current of his meditation. The agony of the Saviour of man- 
kind was renewed before him, culminating in the sacrifice 
upon the cross. Involuntarily Paolo bent his head and re- 
peated in low tones the words of the creed, “Qui propter nos 
homines et propter nostram salutem descendit de ceelis,”” and then, 
“ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis.” 

Marzio stood looking on, his hands in his pockets. His 
fingers grasped the long sharp punch he had taken from the 
table after his apprentice’s departure. His eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the smooth tonsure at the back of Paolo’s head, 
and slowly his right hand issued from his pocket with the 
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sharp instrument firmly clenched in it. He raised it to the 
level of his head, just above that smooth, shaven circle in the 
dark hair. His eyes dilated and his mouth worked nervously 
as the pale lips stretched themselves across the yellow teeth. 

Don Paolo moved, and turned to speak to his brother 
concerning the work of art. Seeing Marzio’s attitude, he 
started with a short cry, and stretched out his arm as though 
to parry a blow. 

“ Marzio!” 

The artist had quickly brought his hand to his forehead, 
and the ghastly affectation of a smile wreathed about his 
white lips. His voice was thick. 

“I was only shading my eyes from the sun. Don’t you 
see how it dazzles me, reflected from the silver? What did 
you imagine, Paolo? You look frightened.” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the priest bravely. “ Perhaps I ama 
little nervous to-day.” 

“Bacchus! It looks like it,” said Marzio, with an attempt 
to laugh. Then he tossed the tool upon the table among the 
rest with an impatient. gesture. ‘What do you think of the 
crucifix ?”’ 

“It is very wonderful,” said Paolo, controlling himself by 
an effort. “When did you make it, Marzio? You have not 
had time A 

“T made it years ago,’ said the chiseller, turning his face 
away to hide his pallor. ‘I made it for myself, but I believe 
I cannot do anything better. Will it do for your cardinal? 
Look at the work. It is as fine as anything of the kind in 
the world, though I say it. Yes—it is cast. Of course you 
do not understand the art, Paolo, but I will explain it all to 
you in a very few minutes 

Marzio talked very fast, almost incoherently, and he was 
evidently struggling with an emotion. Paolo, standing back 
a little from the bench, nodded his head from time to time. 

“Do you understand me?” said Marzio, ‘Why do you 
look at me in that way, Paolo? You look as though you did 
not follow me.” 

“On the contrary,” said the priest, “I think I understand 
it very well—as well as an outsider can understand such a 
process. No—I merely look at the finished work. It is 
superb—magnificent !_ I have never seen anything like it.” 

“Well, you may have it to-night,” said Marzio, turning 
away, and walking about the room. “I will touch it over. I 
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can improve it alittle. I have learned something in ten years. 
I will work all to-day, and I will bring it home this evening to 
show Maria Luisa. Then you may take it away.” 

« And the price ? I must be able to tell the cardinal.” 

“Oh, never mind the price. I will be content to take 
whatever he gives me, since it is going. No price would 
represent the labour. Indeed, Paolo, if it were any one but 
you, I would not let it go. Nothing but my affection for you 
would make me give it to you. It is the gem of my studio. 
Ah, how I worked at it ten years ago!” 

«Thank you. I think I understand,” answered the priest. 
“JT am very much obliged to you, Marzio, and I assure you it 
will be appreciated. I must be going. Thank you for show- 
ing it to me. I will come and get it to-night.” 

“Well, good-bye, Paolo,” said Marzio. “Here is your 
umbrella.” 

As Don Paolo turned away to leave the room, the artist 
looked curiously at the tonsure on his head, and his eyes 
followed it until Paolo had covered it with his hat. Then he 
closed the door and went back to the bench. 


From “ Marszio’s Crucifix.” (Abridged.) F. Marion Crawrorp. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


KING RICHARD MAINTAINS THE HONOUR 
OF THE FLAG 


“ Hark! what mean these shouts and that distant music in 
the camp? Go, Thomas De Vaux, and make inquiry.” 

“Tt is Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning after a 
minute’s absence, “ who makes with his pot companions some 
procession through the camp.” 

“ The drunken fool!” exclaimed King Richard, “can he not 
keep his brutal inebriety within the veil of his pavilion, that he 
must needs show his shame to all Christendom? What say 
you, Sir Marquis?” he added, addressing himself to Conrade of 
Montserrat, who at that moment entered the tent. 

“Thus much, honoured prince,” answered the marquis 
“that I delight to see your Majesty so well and so far re- 
covered ; and that is a long speech for any one to make who 
has partaken of the Duke of Austria’s hospitality.” 
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«What! you have been dining with the Teutonic wine-skin,” 
said the monarch; ‘‘and what frolic has he found out to cause 
all this disturbance? Truly, Sir Conrade, I have still held you 
so good a reveller that I wonder at your quitting the game.” 

De Vaux, who had got a little behind the king, now exerted 
himself, by look and sign, to make the marquis understand that 
he should say nothing to Richard of what was passing without. 
But Conrade understood not, or heeded not the prohibition. 

«©What the Archduke does,” he said, “is of little conse- 
quence to any one, least of all to himself, since he probably 
knows not what he is acting ; yet, to say truth, it is a gambol 
I should not like to share in, since he is pulling down the 
banner of England from St. George’s Mount in the centre of 
the camp yonder, and displaying his own in its stead.” 

“ What say’st thou ?” said the king, in a tone which might 
have waked the dead. 

“ Nay,” said the marquis, “ let it not chafe your highness 
that a fool should act according to his folly ~ 

“« Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his couch, 
and casting on his clothes with a despatch which seemed 
marvellous; “speak not to me, Lord Marquis! De Multon, I 
command thee speak not a word to me: he that breathes but a 
syllable is no friend to Richard Plantagenet. Hakim, be silent, 
I charge thee!” 

All this while the king was hastily clothing himself, and 
with the last word snatched his sword from the pillar of the 
tent, and without any other weapon, or calling any attendance, 
he rushed out of the tent. Conrade, holding up his hand as if 
in astonishment, seemed willing to enter into conversation with 
De Vaux, but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and calling 
to one of the royal equerries, said hastily, “ Fly to Lord Salis- 
bury’s quarters, and let him get his men together and follow 
me instantly to St. George’s Mount. Tell him the king’s fever 
has left his blood and settled in his brain.” 

Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly comprehended, 
by the startled attendant whom De Vaux addressed thus hastily, 
the equerry and his fellow-servants of the royal chamber rushed 
hastily into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and quickly 
_ spread an alarm, as general as the cause seemed vague, through 
the whole British forces. The English soldiers, waked in alarm 
trom that noonday rest which the heat of the climate had taught 
them to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each other the cause of 
the tumult, and, without waiting an answer, supplied by the 
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force of their own fancy the want of information. Some said 
the Saracens were in the camp, some that the king’s life was 
attempted, some that he had died of the fever the preceding 
night, many that he was assassinated by the Duke of Austria. 
The nobles and officers, at an equal loss with the common men 
to ascertain the real cause of the disorder, laboured only to get 
their followers under arms and under authority, lest their rash- 
ness should occasion some great misfortune to the crusading 
army. The English trumpets sounded loud, shrill, and continu- 
ously. The alarm-cry of “ Bows and bills! bows and bills” was 
heard from quarter to quarter, again and again shouted, and 
again and again answered by the presence of the ready warriors 
and their national invocation, “ St. George for Merry England !” 
The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the camp, and 
men of all the various nations assembled, where perhaps every 
people in Christendom had their representatives, flew to arms, 
and drew together under circumstances of general confusion, 
of which they knew neither the cause nor the object. It was, 
however, lucky amid a scene so threatening that the Earl of 
Salisbury, while he hurried after De Vaux’s summons with a few 
only of the readiest English men-at-arms, directed the rest of 
the English host to be drawn up and kept under arms, to 
advance to Richard’s succour if necessity should require, but in 
fit array and under due command, and not with the tumultuary 
haste which their own alarm and zeal for the king’s safety might 
have dictated. 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant the 
shouts, the cries, the tumult which began to thicken around 
him, Richard, with his dress in the last disorder and his sheathed 
blade under his arm, pursued his way with the utmost speed, 
followed only by De Vaux and one or two household servants, 
to St. George’s Mount. 

He outsped even the alarm which his impetuosity only had 
excited, and passed the quarter of his own gallant troops of 
Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjou before the disturbance 
had reached them, although the noise accompanying the 
German revel had induced many of the soldiery to get on foot 
to listen. The handful of Scots were also quartered in the 
vicinity, nor had they been disturbed by the uproar. But the 
king’s person and his haste were both remarked by the Knight 
of the Leopard, who, aware that danger must be afoot, and 
hastening to share in it, snatched his shield and sword, and 
united himself to De Vaux, who with some difficulty kept pace 
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with his impatient and fiery master. De Vaux answered a 
look of curiosity, which the Scottish knight directed towards 
him, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, and they continued 
side by side to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The king was soon at the foot of St. George’s Mount, the 
sides as well as platform of which were now surrounded and 
crowded, partly by those belonging to the Duke of Austria’s 
retinue, who were celebrating with shouts of jubilee the act 
which they considered as an assertion of national honour, partly 
by bystanders of different nations, whom dislike to the English, 
or mere curiosity, had assembled together to witness the end 
of these extraordinary proceedings. Through this disorderly 
troop Richard burst his way, like a goodly ship under full sail, 
which cleaves her forcible passage through the rolling billows, 
and heeds not that they unite after her passage and roar upon 
her stern. 

The summit of the eminence was a small level space, on 
which were pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by the 
Archduke’s friends and retinue. In the midst of the circle 
was Leopold himself, still contemplating with self-satisfaction 
the deed he had done, and still listening to the shouts of 
applause which his partisans bestowed with no sparing breath. 
While he was in this state of self-gratulation, Richard burst 
into the circle, attended, indeed, only by two men, but in his 
own headlong energies an irresistible host. 

“Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon the 
Austrian standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound 
which precedes an earthquake, “who has dared to place this 
paltry rag beside the banner of England?” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was im- 
possible he could hear this question without reply. Yet was 
he so much troubled and surprised by the unexpected arrival 
of Richard, and affected by the general awe inspired by his 
ardent and unyielding character, that the demand was twice 
repeated, in a tone which seemed to challenge heaven and 
earth, ere the Archduke replied, with such firmness as he 
could command, “It was I, Leopold of Austria.” 

“Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, “ pre- 
_ sently see the rate at which his banner and his pretensions are 
held by Richard of England,” 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered it to 
pieces, threw the banner itself on the ground, and placed his 
foot upon it. 
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“Thus,” said he, “I trample on the banner of Austria. Is 
there a knight among your Teutonie chivalry dare impeach my 
deed?” 

There was a momentary silence; but there are no braver 
men than the Germans. 

“J,” and “I,” and “I,” was heard from several knights of 
the Duke’s followers; and he himself added his voice to those 
which accepted the King of England’s defiance. 

“Why do we dally thus?” said the Earl Wallenrode, a 
gigantic warrior from the frontiers of Hungary. “ Brethren 
and noble gentlemen, this man’s foot is on the honour of your 
country, Let us rescue it from violation, and down with the 
pride of England!” 

So saying, he drew his sword, and struck at the king a blow 
which might have proved fatal, had not the Scot intercepted 
and caught it upon his shield. 

“T have sworn,” said King Richard,—and his voice was 
heard above all the tumult, which now waxed wild and loud,— 
“never to strike one whose shoulder bears the cross; therefore 
live, Wallenrode, but live to remember Richard of England.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round the 
waist, and, unmatched in wrestling as in other military exercises, 
hurled him backwards with such violence that the mass flew as 
if discharged from a military engine, not only through the ring 
of spectators who witnessed the extraordinary scene, but over 
the edge of the mount itself, down the steep side of which 
Wallenrode rolled headlong, until, pitching at length upon his 
shoulder, he dislocated the bone and lay like one dead. This 
almost supernatural display of strength did not encourage 
either the Duke or any of his followers to renew a personal con- 
test so inauspiciously commenced. Those who stood farthest 
back did, indeed, clash their swords, and cry out, “Cut the 
island mastiff to pieces !’’ but those who were nearer, veiled, 
perhaps, their personal fears under an affected regard for order, 
and cried for the most part, “ Peace! peace! the peace of the 
Cross! the peace of Holy Church and our father the Pope !” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting each 
other, showed their irresolution; while Richard, his foot still 
on the archducal banner, glared round him with an eye that 
seemed to seek an enemy, and from which the angry nobles 
shrank appalled, as from the threatened grasp of a lion. De 
Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard kept their places beside 
him; and though the swords which they held were still 
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sheathed, it was plain that they were prompt to protect 
Richard’s person to the very last, and their size and remarkable 
strength plainly showed the defence would be a desperate one. 


From “ The Talisman.” Sir Watrer Scorrv. 


THE BATTLE OF MORGARTEN 


Tue wine-month shone in its golden prime, 
And the red grapes clustering hung, 
But a deeper sound, through the Switzer’s clime, 
Than the vintage-music, rung. 
A sound, through vaulted cave, 
A sound, through echoing glen, 
Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave ; 
—'Twas the tread of steel-girt men. 


And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 
*Midst the ancient rocks was blown, 
Till the Alps replied to that voice of war 
With a thousand of their own. 
And through the forest-glooms 
Flash’d helmets to the day, 
And the winds were tossing knightly plumes, 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 


In Hasli’s wilds there was gleaming steel, 
As the host of the Austrian pass‘d ; 
And the Schreckhorn’s rocks, with a savage peal, 
Made mirth of his clarion’s blast. 
Up ’midst the Righi snows 
The stormy march was heard, 
With the charger’s tramp, whence fire-sparks rose, 
And the leader’s gathering word. 


But a band, the noblest band of all, 
Through the rude Morgarten strait, 
With blazon’d streamers, and lances tall, 

Moved onwards in princely state. 
They came with heavy chains, 
For the race despised so long— 
But amidst his Alp-domains, 
The herdsman’s arm is strong: 
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The sun was reddening the clouds of morn 
When they entered the rock-defile, 
And shrill as a joyous hunter’s horn 
Their bugles rung the while. 
But on the misty height, 
Where the mountain people stood, 
There was stillness, as of night, 
When storms at distance brood. 


There was stillness, as of deep dead night, 
And a pause—but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering might 
Of the hostile shield and spear. 
On wound those columns bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
But they look’d not to the misty height 
Where the mountain people stood. 


The pass was fill’d with their serried power, 
All helm’d and mail-array’d, 
And their steps had sounds like a thunder-shower 
In the rustling forest-shade. 
There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemm’d in by cliff and flood, 
When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 


And the mighty rocks came bounding down, 
Their startled foes among, 
With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown— 
—QOh! the herdsman’s arm is strong ! 
They came like lauwine hurl’d 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy world 
And the pines are borne away. 


The fir-woods crash’d on the mountain-side, 
And the Switzers rush’d from high, 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and pride 
Ofthe Austrian chivalry : 
Like hunters of the deer, 
They storm’d the narrow dell, 
And first in the shock, with Uri’s spear, 
Was the arm of William Tell. 
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There was a tumult in the crowded strait, 
And a ery of wild dismay, 
And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant’s hand that day! 
And the empire’s banner then 
From its place of waving free 
Went down before the shepherd-men, 
The men of the forest sea. 


With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 
The cuirass and the shield, 
And the war-horse dashed to the reddening lake 
From the reapers of the field! 
The field,— but not of sheaves— 
Proud crests and pennons lay, 
Strewn o’er it thick as the birch-wood leaves, 
In the Autumn tempest’s way. 


Oh! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, i 
When the Austrian turned to fly, 
And the brave in the trampling multitude 
Had a fearful death to die! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelmed was seen, 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 


But the sons of the land which the freeman tills 
Went back from the battle-toil 
To their cabin homes ‘midst the deep-green hills 
All burdened with royal spoil. 
There were songs and festal fires 
On the soaring Alps that night, 
When the children sprang to greet their sires 
From the wild Morgarten fight. 
Mrs. Hermans. 


FROM AN OBSERVATORY 


Ir will be some time yet before the rising of the moon. Look- 
ing down from the observatory one can see the pathways 
across the park dotted out in yellow lamps, each with a fringe 

of dim green, and further off, hot and bright, is the tracery of 
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the illuminated streets, through which the people go to and fro. 
Save for an occasional stirring, or a passing voice speaking out 
of the dimness beneath me, the night is very still. Not acloud 
to be seen in the dark mid-winter sky to hide one speck of its 
broad smears of star-dust and its shining constellations. 

As the moon rises heaven will be flooded with blue light, 
and one after another the stars will be submerged and lost, 
until only a solitary shining pinnacle of brightness will here 
and there remain out of the whole host of them. It is curious 
to think that, were the moon but a little brighter and truly 
the ruler of the night, rising to its empire with the setting of 
the sun, we should never dream of the great stellar universe in 
which our little solar system swims—or know it only as a tra- 
veller’s tale of a strange thing to be seen at times in the Arctic 
circle. Nay, if the earth’s atmosphere were some few score 
miles higher, a night-long twilight would be drawn like an 
impenetrable veil across the stars. By a mere accident of 
our existence we see their multitude ever and again, when 
the curtains of the daylight and moonlight, and of our own 
narrow pressing necessities, are for a little while drawn back. 
Then for an interval we look, as if out of a window, into 
the great deep of heaven. So far as physical science goes, 
there is nothing in the essential conditions of our existence 
to necessitate that we should have these transitory glimpses 
of infinite space. We can imagine men just like ourselves 
without such an outlook. But it happens that we have it. 

If we had not this vision, if we had always so much light 
in the sky that we could not perceive the stars, our lives, so 
far as we can infer, would be very much as they are now; 
there would still be the same needs and desires, the same 
appliances for our safety and satisfaction ; this little gas-lit 
world below would scarcely miss the stars now, if they were 
blotted out for ever, But our science would be different in 
some respects had we never seen them. We should still have 
good reason, in Foucault’s pendulum experiment, for supposing 
that the world rotated upon its axis and that the sun was so 
far relatively fixed; but we should have no suspicion of the 
orbital revolution of the world. Instead we should ascribe 
the seasonal difference to a meridional movement of the sun, 
Our spectroscopic astronomy—so far as it refers to the com- 
position of the sun and moon—would stand precisely where 
it does, but the bulk of our mathematical astronomy would 
not exist. Our calendar would still be in all essential respects 
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as itis now; our year with the solstices and equinoxes as its 
cardinal points. The texture of our poetry might conceivably 
be poorer without its star-spangles ; our philosophy, for the want 
of a nebular hypothesis. These would be the main differences. 
Yet, to those who indulge in speculative dreaming, how much 
smaller life would be with a sun and moon and a blue beyond 
for the only visible, the only thinkable universe. And it is, we 
repeat, from the scientific standpoint a mere accident that the 
present—the daylight—world periodically opens, as it were, 
and gives us this inspiring glimpse of the remoteness of space. 

One may imagine countless meteors and comets streaming 
through the solar system unobserved by those who dwelt 
under such conditions as have just been suggested, or some 
huge dark body from the outer depths sweeping straight at 
that little visible universe, and all unsuspected by the in- 
habitants. One may imagine the scientific people of such a 
world, calm in their assurance of the permanence of things, 
incapable almost of conceiving any disturbing cause. One 
may imagine how an imaginative writer, who doubted that 
permanence, would be pooh-poohed. “ Cannot we see to the 
uttermost limits of space?” they might argue, “ and is it not 
altogether blue and void?” Then, as the unseen visitor draws 
near, begin the most extraordinary perturbations. The two 
known heavenly bodies suddenly fail from their accustomed 
routine. The moon, hitherto invariably full, changes towards 
its last quarter—and then, behold! for the first time the rays 
of the greater stars visibly pierce the blue canopy of the sky. 
How suddenly—painfully almost—the minds of thinking men 
would be enlarged when this rash of the stars appeared. 

And what then if our heavens were to open? Very thin 
indeed is the curtain between us and the unknown. There 
is a fear of the night that is begotten of ignorance and 
superstition, a nightmare fear, the fear of the impossible ; and 
there is another fear of the night—of the star-lit night—that 
comes with knowledge, when we see in its true proportion this 
little life of ours with all its phantasmal environment of 
cities and stores and arsenals, and the habits, prejudices, and 
promises of men, Down there in the gas-lit street such 
things are real and solid enough, the only real things per- 
haps; but not up here, not under the midnight sky. Here 
for a space, standing silently upon the dim grey tower of the 
old observatory, we may clear our minds of instincts and 
illusions and look out upon the real. 
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And now to the eastward the stars are no longer innumer- 
able, and the sky grows wan. Then a faint silvery mist appears 
above the housetops, and at last in the midst of this there comes 
a brilliantly shining line—the upper edge of the rising moon. 


From “ Certain Personal Matters.” H. G. WE tts. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr, 7, 
Fisher Unwin, Publisher.) 


KING ROBERT OF SICILY 


Roser of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 
And as he listened o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, “ Deposuit potentes 

De sede, et exultavit humiles aot 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

“ What mean these words?” The clerk made answer meet, 
“ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree.” 

Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
“’Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 
There is no power can push me from my throne!” 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 


When he awoke it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint 
Lighted a little space before some saint, 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing, and heard no sound, 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 

He cried aloud, then listened, and then knocked, 
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And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the roofs and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls! 


At length the sexton, hearing from without 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, “ Who is there?” 
Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 
“Open: ’tis I, the King ! Art thou afraid ?” 
The frightened sexton, muttering with a curse, 

« This is some drunken vagabond, or worse !”’ 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like a spectre out of sight. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bare-headed, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 
Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 

And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed, 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 
Until at last he reached the banquet room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 
There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet ring, 
King Robert's self in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! 

It was an Angel; and his presence there 

With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 

Though none the hidden Angel recognise. 
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A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 

The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 

With the divine compassion of his eyes; 

Then said, ‘‘ Who art thou? and why com’st thou here?” 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 

“T am the King, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who usurps my throne!” 


And suddenly, at these audacious words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords: 
The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

“Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 
Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall!” 


Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 

And as they opened wide the folding-door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 

With the mock plaudits of « Long live the King!” 


Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 
He said within himself, “ It was a dream!” 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 

There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the bare discoloured walls, 

Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 

Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 

It was no dream: the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 


Days came and went ; and now returned again 
To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

‘Under the Angel’s governance benign 

The happy island danced with corn and wine, 
And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 
Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 
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Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, 
With looks bewildered and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 

What others left, he still was unsubdued. 

And when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

« Art thou the King?” the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 

And lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, “I am, I am the King !” 


Almost three years were ended, when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 

From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 

On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 

The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o’er the sea, 

Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo! among the menials, in mock state, 

Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 

_ The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment 

In all the country towns through which they went. 


The Pope received them with great pomp and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's Square 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 

Fervent and full of apostolic grace 
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While with congratulations and with prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

“JT am the King! Look, and behold in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me? Does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin?” 

The Pope, in silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, “ It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy fool at court!” 

And the poor baffled jester, in disgrace, 

Was hustled back among the populace. 


In solemn state the holy week went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 

The presence of the Angel, with its light, 

Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour fill’d the hearts of men, 
Who felt that Christ, indeed, had risen again. 
Even the jester, on his bed of straw, 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw; 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward, 


And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from there by sea, 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall, 
And seated on the throne in his great hall, 
He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 
As if the better world conversed with ours, 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 
And, with a gesture, bade the rest retire. 
And when they were alone the Angel said, 

“ Art thou the King?” Then bowing down his head, 
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Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

And meekly answered him, “Thou know’st best ! 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones that pave the way to heaven 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven!” 
The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

«“ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree !”’ 

And through the chant, a second melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string: 

« T am an Angel, and thou art the King.” 


King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone ! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermine mantle and with cloth of gold; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 
LoNnGFELLow. 


A GREAT SHOT 


In the course of time we became a little blasé about tigers, 
till on the eighth day from the beginning of the hunt, 
which was a Thursday, I remember an incident which left a 
lasting impression on the mind of every one who witnessed it. 
It was avery hot morning, the hottest day we had had, and 
we had just crossed a nullah in the forest, full from the recent 
rains, wherein the elephants lingered lovingly to splash the 
water over their heated sides, drowning the swarms of 
mosquitoes from which they suffer such torments, in spite of 
their thick skins. The collector called a halt on the opposite 
side; our line of march had become somewhat disordered by 
the passage, and numerous tracks in the pasty black mud 
showed that the nullah was a favourite resort of tigers— 
though at this time of day they might be a long distance off. 
I had come next to the collector after we emerged from 
the stream, the pad elephants having lingered longer in the 
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water, and Mr, Ghyrkins with Miss Westonhaugh (his niece) 
was three or four places beyond me. It was shady and cool 
under the thick trees, and the light was not good. The 
collector bent over his howdah, looking at some tracks. 
“Those tracks look suspiciously fresh, Mr. Griggs,” said 
the collector, scrutinising the holes, not yet filled by the 
oozing back-water of the nullah. Don’t you think so?” 
“Indeed, yes. I do not understand it at all,” I replied. 
At the collector's call a couple of beaters came forward and 
stooped down to examine the trail. One of them, a good- 
looking young gowala, or cowherd, followed along the foot- 
prints, examining each to be sure he was not going on a 
false spoor; he moved slowly, scrutinising each hole, as the 
traces grew shallower on the rising ground, approaching a 
small jungle, My sight followed the probable course of the 
track ahead of him and something caught my eyes, which are 
remarkably good, even at a great distance. The object was 
brown and hairy; a dark brown, not the kind of colour one 
expects to see in the jungle in September. I looked closely, 
and was satisfied that it must be part of an animal; still 
more clearly I saw it, and no doubt remained in my mind; 
it was the head of a bullock or a heifer. I shouted to the 
man to be careful, to stop and let the elephants plough 
through the undergrowth, as only elephants can. But he did 
not understand my Hindustani, which was of the civilised 
Urdu kind learnt in the North-West Provinces. The man 
went quickly along, and I tried to make the collector com- 
prehend what I saw. But the pad elephants were coming out 
of the water and forcing themselves between our beasts, and 
he hardly caught what I said in the confusion. The track led 
away to my left, nearly opposite to the elephant bearing 
Mr. Ghyrkins and his niece. The little Pegnugger man was 
on my right. The native held on, moving more and more 
rapidly as he found himself following a single track. I shouted 
to him—to Ghyrkins—to everybody, but they could not make 
the doomed man understand what I saw—the freshly slain 
head of the tiger’s last victim. There was little doubt that 
the king himself was near by—probably in that suspicious- 
looking bit of green j ungle, slimy green, too, as green is that 
grows in sticky chocolate-coloured mud. The young fellow was 
courageous, and ignorant of the immediate danger, and, above 
all, he was on the look-out for backsheesh. He reached 
the reeds and unclean vegetables that grew thick and foul 
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together in the little patch. He put one foot into the 
bush. 

A great fiery yellow and black head rose cautiously above 
the level of the green and paused a moment, glaring, The 
wretched man, transfixed with terror, stood stock still, expect- 
ing death. Then he moved, as if to throw himself on one 
side, and at the same instant the tiger made a dash at his 
naked body, such a dash as a great relentless cat makes at a 
gold-fish trying to slide away from its grip. The tiger struck 
the man a heavy blow on the right shoulder, felling him like 
a log, and coming down to a standing position over his prey, 
with one paw on the native’s right arm. Probably the parade 
of elephants and bright-coloured howdahs, and the shouts of the 
beaters and shikarries, distracted his attention for a moment. 
He stood whirling his tail to right and left, with half-dropped 
jaw and flaming eyes, half pressing, half grabbing the fleshy arm 
of the senseless man beneath him—impatient, alarmed, horrible. 

“Pack!!! Pi-i-i-i-cing . . .” went the crack and the sing 
of the merry rifle, and the scene changed. 

Witha yell like a soul in everlasting torment the great beast 
whirled himself into the air ten feet at least, and fell dead be- 
side his victim, shot through the breast and breastbone and heart. 
A dead silence fell on the spectators. Then I looked, and saw 
Miss Westonhaugh holding out a second gun to Mr. Ghyrkins, 
while he, seeing that the first had done its work, leaned for- 
ward, his broad face pale with the extremity of his horror for 
the man’s danger, and his hands gripping the empty rifle. 

“You’ve done it this time,” cried the collector, from the 
right, ‘Take six to four the man’s dead!” 

“ Done,” called Kildare from the other end. I was the 
nearest to the scene, after Ghyrkins. I dropped over the 
edge of the howdah and made for the spot, running. I think 
I reflected as I ran that it was rather low for men to bet on 
the poor fellow’s life in that way. Tigers are often very 
deceptive and always die hard, and I am a cautious person, 
so when I was near I pulled out my long army six-shooter, 
and, going within arm’s length, quietly put a bullet through 
the beast’s eye as a matter of safety. When he was cut up, 
however, the ball from the rifle of Mr. Ghyrkins was found in 
his heart; the old fellow was a dead shot still, I went up 
and examined the prostrate man. He was lying on his face, 
and so I picked him up and propped his head against the dead 
tiger. He was still breathing, but a very little examination 
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proved that his right co]lar-bone and the bone of his upper arm 
were broken. A little brandy revived him, and he immediately 
began to scream with pain. I was soon joined by the collector, 
who with characteristic promptitude had torn and hewed some 
broad slats of bamboo from his howdah, and with a little pulling 
and wrenching, and the help of my long, tough turban-cloth, 
a real native pugree, we set and bound the arm as best we 
could, giving the poor fellow brandy all the while. The collar- 
bone we left to its own devices; an injury there takes care of _ 
itself. ‘ 

An elephant came up and received the dead tiger, and the 
man was carried off and placed in my howdah. The other 
animals, with their riders, had gathered near the scene, and 
every one had something to say to Ghyrkins, who by his 
brilliant shot and the life he had saved, had maintained his 
reputation, and come off the hero of the whole campaign, 
Miss Westonhaugh was speechless with horror at the whole 
thing, and seemed to cling to her uncle, as if fearing some- 
thing of the same kind might happen to her at any moment. 
Isaacs, as usual the last on the line of beating, came up and 
called out his congratulations. 

“After saving a life so well, Mr. Ghyrkins, you will not 
grudge me the poor honour of risking one, will you?” 

“Not I, my boy!” answered the delighted old sportsman, 
“only if that mangy old man-eater had got you down the 
other day I should not have been there to pot him !” 

“ Great shot, sir! I envy you,” said Kildare. 

“Splendid shot. A hundred yards at least,” said John 
Westonhaugh meditatively, but in a low voice. 

So we swung away toward the camp, though it was early. 
Ghyrkins chuckled, and the man with the broken bones 
groaned. But between the different members of the party he 
would be a rich man before he was well. I amused myself 
with my favourite sport of potting peacocks with bullets—it 
is very good practice. We reached camp about three o'clock, 
in the heat of the afternoon. The injured beater was put into 
the servants’ tent to be sent off to Pegnugger in a litter in 
the cool of the night. There was a doctor there who would 
take care of him under the collector’s written orders. 


From “ Mr, Isaacs.” F. Marton Crawrorp, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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PART II 
HUMOROUS PROSE AND VERSE 


THE TAKING OF LUNGTUNGPEN 


“So we loosed a bloomin’ volley, 
And we made the beggars cut, 
And when our pouch was emptied out, 
We used the bloomin’ butt. 
Ho! My! 
Don’t yer come anigh 
When Tommy is a playin’ with the baynit an’ 
the butt.” —Barrack-Room Ballads. 


My friend Private Mulvaney told me this, sitting on the 
parapet of the road to Dagshai, when we were hunting 
butterflies together. He had theories about the Army, and 
coloured clay pipes perfectly. He said that the young 
soldier is the best to work with, “on account av the sur- 
passing innocinse av the child.” 

“Now listen!” said Mulvaney, throwing himself full 
length on the wall in the sun. “I’m a born scutt av the 
barrick-room. The Army’s mate an’ dhrink to me, bakaze 
I’m wan av the few that can’t quit ut. I’ve put in sivinteen 
years, an’ the pipeclay’s in the marrow av me. Av I cud 
have kept out av wan big dhrink a month, I wud have been 
a Hon’ry Lift’nint by this time—a nuisance to my betthers, 
a laughin’-shtock to me equils, an’ a curse to meself. Bein’ 
fwhat I am, I’m Privit Mulvaney, wid no good conduc’ pay 
and a devourin’ thirst. Always barrin’ me little frind Bobs 
Bahadur, I know as much about the Army as most men,”’ 

I said something here. 

« Wolseley be shot! Betune you an’ me an’ that butterfly- 
net, he’s a ramblin’, incoherint sort of a divil, wid wan oi 
on the Quane an’ the Coort, an’ the other on his blessed 
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a lump. Now Bobs is a sinsible little man. Wid Bobs an’ 
a few three-year-olds, I'd swape any army av the earth into 
a towel, an’ throw it away aftherwards. Faith, I’m not 
jokin’! ’Tis the bhoys—the raw bhoys—that don’t know 
fwhat a bullet manes, an’ wudn’t care av they did—that dhu 
the work. They’re crammed wid bull-mate till they fairly 
ramps wid good livin’; and then, av they don’t fight, they 
blow each other’s hids off. “Tis the trut’ I’m tellin’ you. 
They shud be kept on water an’ rice in the hot weather; 
but there’d be a mutiny av ’twas done. 

“ Did ye iver hear how Privit Mulvaney tuk the town av 
Lungtungpen? I thought not! “Twas the Lift’nint got the 
credit ; but ’twas me planned the schame. A little before 
I was inviladed from Burma, me and four-an’twenty young 
wans, undher a Lift’nint Brazenose, was ruinin’ our dijeshins 
thryin’ to catch dacoits. An’ such double-ended divils I 
never knew! ‘Tis only a dah an’ a Snider that makes a 
dacoit. Without thim he’s a paceful cultivator, an’ felony 
for to shoot. We hunted, an’ we hunted, an tuk fever 
an’ elephints now an’ again; but no dacoits. Evenshu- 
ally, we puckarawed wan man. ‘Trate him tinderly,’ sez 
the Lift’nint. So I tuk him away into the jungle, wid the 
Burmese interprut’r an’ my clanin’-rod. Sez I to the man, 
‘My paceful squireen,’ sez I, ‘you shquot on your hunkers 
an’ dimonstrate to my frind here, where your frinds are 
whin they’re at home?’ Wid that I introjuced him to 
the clanin’-rod, and he comminst to jabber; the interprut’r 
interprutin’ in betweens an’ me helpin’ the Intilligince De- 
partmint wid my clanin’-rod whin the man misremimbered. 

“ Prisintly, I learn that acrost the river, about nine miles 
away, was a town just dhrippin’ wid dahs, and bohs an’ 
arrows, an’ elephints, an’ jingles. ‘Good!’ sez I; *thig 
office will now close!’ 

“That night I went to the Lift’nint an’ communicates 
my information. I never thought much of Lift’nint Braze- 
nose till that night. He was shtiff wid books an’ the-ouries 
an’ all manner av thrimmin’s no manner av use. ‘Town did 
ye say?’ sez he. ‘Accordin’ to the the-ouries av war, we 
shud wait for reinforcemints.’ ‘Faith,’ thinks I, ‘we'd better 
dig our graves thin;’ for the nearest throops was up to their 
shtocks in the marshes out Mimbu way. ‘But,’ says the 
Lift’nint, ‘since ’tis a speshil case, I’ll make an excepshin. 
We'll visit this Lungtungpen to-night.’ 
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“The bhoys was fairly woild wid deloight whin I tould 
‘em; an’ by this an’ by that, they wint through the jungle 
like buck-rabbits. About midnight we come to the shtrame 
which I had clane forgot to minshin to my orficer. I was on 
ahead, wid four bhoys, an’ I thought that the Lift’nint might 
want to the-ourise. ‘Shtrip, bhoys,’ sez I. ‘Shtrip to the 
buff, and shwim in where glory waits!’ ‘But I can't 
shwim!’ sez two av thim. ‘To think I should live to hear 
that from a bhoy wid a board-school edukashin!’ sez I. 
‘Take a lump av timber, an’ me an’ Conolly here will ferry 
ye over, ye young ladies!’ 

« We got an ould tree-trunk an’ pushed off wid the kits an’ 
the rifles on it. The night was chokin’ dhark, an’ just as 
we was fairly embarked, I heard the Lift’nint behind av me 
callin’ out. ‘There’s a bit av a nullah here, sorr, sez I, 
‘but I can feel the bottom already.’ So I cud, for I was not 
a yard from the bank. 

«¢ Bit av a nullah! Bit av an eshtuary!’ sez the Lift’nint. 
‘Go on, ye mad Irishman! Shtrip, bhoys!’ I heard him 
laugh; and the bhoys began shtrippin’ an rolling a log 
into the wather to put their kits on. So me an’ Conolly 
shtruck out through the warm wather wid our log, an’ the 
rest come on behind. 

“That shtrame was miles woide! Orth’ris, on the rear-rank 
log, whispers we had got into the Thames below Sheerness 
by mistake. ‘Kape on shwimmin’, ye little blayguard,’ sez 
Ij ‘an’ don’t go pokin’ your dirty jokes at the Irriwaddy.’ 
‘Silince, men!’ sings out the Lift’nint. So we shwum on 
into the black dhark, wid our chest on the logs, trustin’ in 
the Saints an’ the luck av the British Army. 

«“ Bvenshually, we hit ground—a bit av sand—an’ a man. 
I put my heel on the back av him. He skreeched an’ ran. 

««« Now we’ve done it!’ sez Left’nint Brazenose. ‘Where 
the divil is Lungtungpen?’ There was about a minute 
and a half to wait. The bhoys laid a hold av their rifles 
an’ some thried to put their belts on; we was marchin’ wid 
fixed baynits, av coorse. Thin we knew where Lungtungpen 
was; for we had hit the river wall av it in the dhark, an’ 
the whole town blazed wid thim messin’ jingles an’ Sniders 
like a cat’s back on a frosty night. They was firin’ all 
ways at wanst ; but over our hids into the shtrame. 

«¢ Have you got your rifles?’ sez Brazenose. ‘Got ’em!’ 
sez Orth’ris. ‘I’ve got that thief Mulvaney’s for all my 
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back-pay, an’ she'll kick my heart sick wid that blunderin’ 
long shtock av hers. ‘Go on!’ yells Brazenose, whippin’ 
his sword out. ‘Go on an’ take the town! An’ the Lord 
have mercy on our sowls !’ 

“Thin the bhoys gave wan divastatin’ howl, an’ pranced 
into the dhark, feelin’ for the town an’ blindin’ and stiffin’ 
like Cavalry Ridin’ Masters whin the grass pricked their 
bare legs. I hammered wid the butt at some bamboo 
thing that felt wake, an’ the rest come an’ hammered con- 
tagious, while the jingles was jingling, and feroshus’ yells 
from inside was shplittin’ our ears. We was too close under 
the wall for thim to hurt us. 

“ Evenshually, the thing, whatever ut was, bruk: an’ the 
six-an’-twenty av us tumbled, wan after the other, naked 
as we was borrun, into the town of Lungtungpen. There 
was a melly avy a sumpshus kind for a whoile; but whether 
they tuk us, all white an’ wet, for a new breed avy divil, 


or a new kind av dacoit, I don’t know. They ran as though » 


we was both, an’ we wint into thim, baynit an’ butt, 
shriekin’ wid laughin’. There was torches in the shtreets, 
an’ I saw little Orth’ris rubbin’ his showlther evry time he 
loosed my long-shtock Martini; an’ Brazenose walkin’ into 
the gang wid his sword, like Diarmid av the Gowlden 
Collar—barring he hadn’t a stitch av clothin’ on him. We 
diskivered elephints wid dacoits under their bellies, an’ 
what wid wan thing an’ another, we was busy till mornin’ 
takin’ possession av the town av Lungtungpen. 

“Thin we halted an’ formed up, the wimmen howlin’ in 
the houses an’ Lift’nint Brazenose blushin’ link in the light 
av the mornin’ sun. *Twas the most ondasint prade I iver 
tuk a hand in, Foive-and twenty privits an’ a orificer ay 
the Line in review ordher, an’ not as much as wud dust a 
fife betune ’em all in the way av clothin’! Hight av us 
had their belts an’ pouches on; but the rest had gone in 
wid a handful av cartridges an’ the skin God gave thim. 
They was as nakid as Vanus. 

“Number off from the right!’ sez the Lift’nint. «Odd 
numbers fall out to dress; even numbers pathrol the town 
till relieved by the dressing party.’ Let me tell you 
pathrollin’ a town wid nothing on is an expayrience. [ 
pathrolled for tin minutes, an’ begad before ‘twas over I 
blushed. The women laughed so. I niver blushed before or 
since; but I blushed all over my earkiss thin. Orth’ris 
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didn’t pathrol. He sez only, ‘Portsmith Barracks an’ the 
*Ard av a Sunday!’ thin he lay down an’ rowled anyways 
wid laughin’. 

‘‘Whin we was all dhressed, we counted the dead—sivinty- 
foive dacoits besides wounded. We tuk five elephints, a 
hunder’ an’ sivinty Sniders, two hunder’ dahs, an’ a lot av 
other burglarious thruck. Not aman av us was hurt—excep’ 
maybe the Lift’nint, an’ he from the shock to his dasincy. 

«The Headman av Lungtungpen, who surrinder’d himself, 
asked the interprut’r—‘ Av the English fight like that wid 
their clo’es off, what in the wurruld do they do wid their 
clo’es on?’ Orth’ris began rowlin’ his eyes and crackin’ his 
fingers an’ dancin’ a step-dance for to impress the Headman. 
He ran to his house; an’ we spint the rest av the day carryin’ 
the Lift’nint on our shoulders round the town, an’ playin’ 
wid the Burmese babies—fat little, brown little divils, as 
pretty as picturs. 

“Whin I was inviladed for the dysent’ry to India, I sez 
to the Lift’nint, ‘Sorr,’ sez I, ‘ you’ve the makin’s in you av a 
great man; but av you'll let an ould sodger spake, you're 
too fond of the-ourisin’.. He shuk hands wid me an’ sez, 
‘ Hit high, hit low, ther’s no plasin’ you, Mulvaney. You've 
seen me waltzin’ through Lungtungpen like a Red Indian 
widout the war-paint, an’ you say I’m too fond av the- 
ourisin’?’ ‘Sorr,’ sez I, for I loved the bhoy, ‘I wud waltz 
wid you in that condishin through Hell, and so wud the rest 
av the men!’ thin I went downshtrame in the flat an’ left 
him my blessin’, May the Saints carry ut where ut should 
go, for he was a fine upstandin’ young officer. 

“To reshume. Fwhat I’ve said jist shows the use av 
the three-year-olds. Wud fifty seasoned sodgers have taken 
Lungtungpen in the dhark that way? No! they’d know 
the risk av fever an’ chill, let alone the shootin’. Two hundher’ 
might have done ut. But the three-year-olds know little 
an’ care less; an’ where there’s no fear there’s no danger. 
Catch thim young, feed thim high, an’ by the honour av 
that great little man Bobs, behind a good orficer ‘tisn’t 
only dacoits they’d smash wid their clo’es off—tis Continental 
Arr-r-mies. They tuk Lungtungpen nakid ; an’ they'd take 
St. Petersburg in their dhrawers! Begad, they would that !” 

« Here’s your pipe, sorr. Smoke her tinderly wid honey 
dew afther letting the reek av the Canteen plug die away, 
But ’tis no good, thanks to you all the same, fillin’ my pouch 
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wid your chopped hay. Canteen baccy’s like the Army. 
It shpoils a man’s taste for moilder things.” 

So saying, Mulvaney took up his butterfly-net and returned 
to barracks. 


From “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” Rupyarp KIPpLinG. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 


REFLECTIONS AT SEA 


YE flags of Piccadilly, 

Where I posted up and down, 
And wished myself so often 

Well away from you and town,— 


Are the people walking quietly 
And steady on their feet, 

Cabs and omnibuses plying 
Just as usual in the street ? 


Do the houses look as upright 
As of old they used to be, 
And does nothing seem affected 
By the pitching of the sea? 


Through the Green Park iron railings 
Do the quick pedestrians pass ? 

Are the little children playing 
Round the plane-tree in the grass? 


This squally wild north-wester 
With which our vessel fights, 
Does it merely serve with you to 
Carry up some paper kites ? 


Ye flags of Piccadilly, 
Which I hated so, I vow 

I could wish with all my heart 
You were underneath me now! 


From “ Songs in Absence.” Artuur Hucu Coven. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Oo., Publishers.) 
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THE SHOPMAN 


Ir I were really opulent, I would not go into a shop at all—I 
would have a private secretary. If I were really determined, 
Euphemia would do these things. As it is, I find buying 
things in a shop the most exasperating of all the many trying 
duties of life. I am sometimes almost tempted to declare 
myself an Adamite to escape it. The way the shopman eyes 
you as you enter his den, the very spread of his fingers, 
irritate me. “What can I have the pleasure—?” he says, 
bowing forward at me, with his eye on my chin—and so 
waits. 

Now I hate incomplete sentences, and confound his 
pleasure! I don’t go into a shop to give a shopman pleasure. 
But your ordinary shopman must needs pretend you delight 
and amuse him. I say, trying to display my dislike as plainly 
as possible, “Gloves.” “Gloves. Yessir,’ he says. Why 
should he? I suppose he thinks I require to be confirmed 
in my persuasion that I want gloves. “ Calf—kid—dogskin ? " 
How should J know the technicalities of his traffic? 
« Ordinary gloves,” I say, disdaining his petty distinctions. 
« About what price, sir?” he asked. 

Now that always maddens me. Why should I be ex- 
pected to know the price of gloves? I’m not a commercial 
traveller nor a wholesale dealer, and I don’t look like one. 
Neither am I constitutionally parsimonious nor petty. I am 
a literary man, unworldly, and I wear long hair and a soft hat 
and a peculiar overcoat, to indicate the same to ordinary 
people. Why, I say, should I know the price of gloves? 
I know they are some ordinary price, elevenpence-halfpenny, 
or three-and-six, or seven-and-six, or something—one of those 
prices that everything is sold at—but further I don’t go. 
Perhaps I say elevenpence-halfpenny at a venture. 

His face lights up with quiet malice. “ Don’t keep them, 
sir,’ he says. I can tell by his expression that I am ridi- 
culously low and so being snubbed. I think of trying with 
three-and-six, or seven-and-six ; the only other probable prices 
for things that I know, except a guinea and five pounds, 
Then I see the absurdity of the business, and my anger comes 
surging up. 

«Look here!” I say, as bitterly as possible. “I don’t come 
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here to play at Guessing Games. Never mind your prices, 
I want some gloves. Get me some!” 

This cows him a little, but very little. “May I ask your 
size, sir?” he says, a trifle more respectfully. 

One would think I spent all my time remembering the 
size of my gloves. However, it is no good resenting. “It’s 
either seven or nine,” I say in a tired way. 

He just begins another question, and then he catches my 
eye and stops and goes away to obtain some gloves, and I get 
a breathing space. But why do they keep on with this cross- 
examination? If I knew exactly what I wanted, description, 
price, size, I should not go to a shop at all, it would save 
me such a lot of trouble just to send a cheque to the Stores, 
The only reason why I go into a tradesman’s shop is because 
I don’t know what I want exactly, am in doubt about the 
name, or the size, or the price, or the fashion, and want a 
specialist to help me. The only reason for having shopmen 
instead of automatic machines is that one requires help in 
buying things. When I want gloves, the shopman ought to 
understand his business sufficiently well to know better than 
I do what particular kind of gloves I ought to be wearing, and 
what is a fair price for them. I don’t see why I should teach 
him what is the fashion and what is not. A doctor does not 
ask you what kind of operation you want and what price you 
will pay for it. But I really believe these outfitter people 
would let me run about London wearing white cotton gloves 
and a plaid comforter without lifting a finger to prevent me. 

And, by-the-bye, that reminds me of a scandalous trick 
these salesmen will play you. Sometimes they have not the 
thing you want, and then they make you buy other things. 
I happen to have, through no fault of my own, a very small 
head, and consequently for one long summer I wore a little 
boy’s straw hat about London with the colours of a Padding- 
ton Board School, simply because a rascal outfitter hadn’t my 
size in a proper kind of headgear, and induced me to buy the 
thing by specious representations. He must have known 
perfectly well it was not what I ought to wear. It seems 
never to enter into a shopman’s code of honour to do his best 
for his customer. Since that, however, I have noticed lots of 
people about who have struck me in a new light as triumphs 
of the salesman, masterpieces in the art of incongruity ; age 
in the garb of youth, corpulence put off with the size called 
“slender men’s” ; unhappy, gentle, quiet men with ties like 
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oriflammes, breasts like a kingfisher’s, and cataclysmal trouser 
patterns. Even so, if the shopman had his will, should we all 
be. Those poor withered maiden ladies, too, who fill us with 
a kind of horror, with their juvenile curls, their girlish crudity 
of colouring, their bonnets, giddy, tottering, hectic. It over- 
comes me with remorse to think that I myself have accused 
them of vanity and folly. It overcomes me with pain to hear 
the thoughtless laugh aloud after them, in the public ways. 
For they are simply short-sighted, trustful people, the myopic 
victims of the salesman and saleswoman. The little children 
gibe at them, pelt even. . . . And somewhere in the world a 
draper goes unhung. 

However, the gloves are brought. I select a pair hap- 
hazard, and he pretends to perceive they fit perfectly by 
putting them over the back of my hand. I make him assure 
me of the fit, and then buy the pair and proceed to take 
my old ones off and put the new on grimly. If they split or 
the fingers are too long—glovemakers have the most erratic 
conceptions of the human finger—I have to buy another pair. 

But the trouble only begins when you have bought your 
thing. “Nothing more, sir?” he says. 

“Nothing,” I say. “Braces?” he says. ‘No, thank 
you,’ I say “Collars, cuffs?” He looks at mine swiftly 
but keenly, and with an unendurable suspicion. 

He goes on, item after item. Am I in rags, that I 
sbould endure this thing? And I get sick of my everlasting 
“No, thank you”—the monotony shows up so glaringly 
against his kaleidoscope variety. I feel all the unutterable 
pettiness, the mean want of enterprise of my poor little pur- 
chase compared with the catholic fling he suggests. I feel 
angry with myself for being thus played upon, furiously 
angry with him. “No, no!” I say. 

“ These tie-holders are new.” He proceeds to show me 
his infernal tie-holders. ‘They prevent the tie puckering,” 
he says with his eye on mine. It’s no good. “How much?” 
I say. 

This whets him to further outrage. “Look here, my 
man!” I say at last, goaded to it, “I came here for gloves, 
After endless difficulties I at last induced you to let me have 
gloves. I have also been intimidated by the most shameful 
hints and insinuations into buying that beastly tie-holder. 
I’m not a child that I don’t know my own needs. Now 
will you let me go? How much do you want?” 
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That usually checks him, 

The above is a fair specimen of a shopman—a favourable 
rendering. There are other things they do, but I simply 
can’t write about them because it irritates me so to think 
of them. One infuriating manceuvre is to correct your 
pronunciation. Another is to make a terrible ado about 
your name and address—even when it is quite a well-known 
name, 

After I have bought things at a shop I am quite unfit 
for social intercourse. I have to go home and fume. There 
was a time when Euphemia would come and discuss my 
purchase with a certain levity, but upon one occasion . . . 

Some day these shopmen will goad me too far. It’s 
almost my only consolation, indeed, to think what I am 
going to do when I break out. There is a salesman some- 
where in the world, he going on his way and I on mine, 
who will, I know, prove my last straw. It may be he will 
read this—amused—recking little of the mysteries of fate. . 
Is killing a salesman murder, like killing a human being? 


From © Certain Personal Matters.” H. G. WE Ls. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. 7, 
Fisher Unwin, Publisher.) 


A LESSON WITH THE FAN 


Ir you want to learn a lesson with the fan, 
I'm quite prepared to teach you all I can ; 
So, ladies every one, 
Pray observe how it is done, 
This simple little lesson with the fan! 


If you chance to be invited to a ball 

To meet some one—that you don’t expect at all, 
And you want him close beside you, 
While a dozen friends divide you— 

Well, of course, it’s most unladylike to call— 


So you look at him a minute, nothing more, 
Then you drop your eyes demurely on the floor, 
And you wave your fan, just so, 
Well towards you, don’t you know— 
It’s a delicate suggestion, nothing more ! 
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When you see him coming to you, simple you, 
Oh! be very, very careful what you do; 

With your fan just idly play, 

And look down as if to say 
It’s a matter of indifference to you! 


Then you flutter and you fidget with it, so! 
And you hide your little nose behind it low, 
Till when he begins to speak 
You just lay it on your cheek 

In the fascinating manner that you know! 


And when he tells the old tale o’er and o’er, 
And vows that he will love you evermore, 
Gather up your little fan 
And secure him while you can— 
It’s a delicate suggestion, nothing more! 


F, E. WEaATHERLY. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


MR. CAUDLE THINKS OF HAVING 
A MOTOR 


«J punk,” said Caudle one morning at breakfast, as he laid 
the paper down after reading the account of a great automobile 
race, “I shall buy a motor.” 

Young Mrs. Caudle, who was putting a piece of apple 
between the bars of the canary’s cage, turned sharply round. 

« You think you'll what ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Buy a motor,” replied Caudle. “ Is there anything extra- 
ordinary in the idea?” 

«“ Wilfred,” said Mrs. Caudle with suppressed indignation 
in her voice, “it was only yesterday that you said you 
couldn’t afford a new hat for yourself because all your money 
went in hats for me; and now youre talking of having a 
motor car. A man’s hat, I suppose, costs a few shillings, and 
a motor costs hundreds and hundreds of pounds. If you can’t 
afford a hat, how are you going to pay for a motor? y 

« My dear Mabel, when I said I couldn’t afford a new hat 
1 was, of course, speaking figuratively. I only wanted to 
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impress upon you that a new hat every week for the wife and 
two a year for the husband is not a fair division of the world’s 
goods,” 

“J don’t know what you mean by the world’s goods; my 
hats are not ‘ goods.’ They are not sent home in a Pickford’s 
van. And as to my having a hat a week, it is an absurd 
exaggeration. I wonder you don’t suggest that we should 
have one of those horrid cloth caps between us, and that I 
should go out when you're indoors and—what are the French 
words ?—vice versa.” 

“ Vice versa isn’t exactly French,” said Caudle with a smile; 
“but, in plain English, why shouldn’t I have a motor if I 
want one?”’ 

“You don’t want one. You’ve carriages you never use, 
and horses that eat their heads off already.” 

“Horses are very well in their way, but you can’t go the 
long journeys with them that you can with a motor, and you 
can’t travel so fast.” 

“I’m sure it wouldn’t do you any good to go whizzing 
about the world in a motor-car. You want walking exercise ; 
the doctor says so.” 

“But, my dear Mabel, I can’t walk from London to 
Glasgow, or to Plymouth.” 

“Oh, you propose to go the long journeys, do you? And 
pray what am I to do?” 

“Go with me.” 

“Never. I’ve been in a motor-car twice, and each time 
I’ve had neuralgia for a month afterwards. You know that 
motoring doesn’t agree with me, and that’s why you want to 
buy a car. It will be a nice thing for me. I see little enough 
of you as it is, goodness knows; but if you're going flying 
about England in a motor whenever you're not shut up in 
your study scribbling, I might as well be married to the 
Flying Dutchman, or to the man we saw Beerbohm Tree 
play at His Majesty’s—Homer, or something, his name 
was. 

“T suppose you mean Ulysses.” 

“Yes, that was it; and a nice respectable husband he 
was, sailing about in his yacht, and staying on a desert island 
with a wicked hussy, while his poor wife sat at home spinning, 
with a lot of bold, bad military men billeted on her by the 
Greck Government. I’m not going to play Penelope while 
you're careering about the country in a motor. You might 
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do like Mr. Tree did—come home a wreck after seven 
years, and say you were very sorry, but you couldn’t get 
back sooner because you'd burst a tyre.” 

Young Mrs. Caudle, exhausted by her expansive flight 
of fancy, dropped into a chair to recover her breath. 

“That’s not a bad idea of yours, Mabel—‘ The Odyssey 
of the Motor Man.’ Some day I may make a story of it. 
But if you'll kindly come down from the summit of Olympus 
to the foot of Primrose Hill, we shall be able to discuss the 
new motor-car on firmer ground.” 

“Wilfred,” said young Mrs, Caudle calmly, “if you inszst 
on having a motor, I shall not remain in this house while 
you are away. I couldn’t bear it. My nerves would break 
down. I shall have to go home to father; he doesn’t 
, go careering about in a motor-car at sixty miles an hour. 
He only rides a tricycle, and we all know he’s safe on that, 
because directly he sees a cart or anything of that sort coming 
the other way, he gets off and walks until the road’s quite 
clear again. Father has a sense of his responsibilities to his 
family.” 

«What the dickens has a motor-car to do with my family 
responsibilities ?”’ 

“Everything. When aman starts off on a motor in the 
morning, his wife never knows what his fate may be before 
night. Look at the papers. Every day a motorist is hurled 
through the shop windows, or blown up in the air, or 
summoned at the police-court, or taken to a hospital, or he 
runs over somebody. Besides, how are you to get on with 
your work if you're always racing in a motor-car from Paris 
to Nice, or to Glasgow or Madrid, or places of that sort ?”’ 

“What a little goose you are! I’m not going to race 
at all. I’m going to buy a nice, comfortable car that I can 
run down to Brighton in, or go out for a spin. Everybody 
has a motor to-day.” 

«Yes, and nice sights they look in them. Oh, Wilfred, 
how could I imagine when I gave my hand to a respectable, 
middle-aged, literary man, who ought to have sown all his 
wild oats, that he was going suddenly to become a motor 
Hooligan?” 

“I’m not going to be a motor Hooligan, I tell you. You 
might as well say that because I go out with a pony, now 
and then, that I’m going to be summoned for furious driving. 

“J don’t mind the pony, that’s different. People don’t 
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dash about with a pony at sixty miles an hour, and they 
don’t race ponies—at least respectable people don’t. The 
men who race their ponies are chimney sweeps and coster- 
mongers. And the pony doesn’t blow up; and there’s no 
chauffeur, with his hand on the brake and his eyes glaring 
out of his head, watching for a fatal accident at every 
second.” 

“ Absurd! The most respectable people have motors 
to-day. Why, Cabinet Ministers have them. Mr. Balfour 
is always motoring when he isn’t playing golf.” 

“Mr. Balfour, indeed! He’s a nice example! Why, I 
read in the paper that he has been up before a magistrate 
for reckless motoring, ever so many times. A nice thing 
for me to see your name in the Police News every week, 
and for father to see it in the Birmingham papers! Father 
is so respected in Birmingham. It would break his heart 
if every time he went out people who knew him met him 
and said, “I see the police have got your son‘in-law again,” 

“T should take care the police didn’t get me.” 

“Oh, what would you do? Refuse to surrender? Put 
on full steam and dash ahead, I suppose. I couldn’t bear 
it, Wilfred. I-should tremble every time a policeman 
passed the window. I should think you’d been found out, 
and he was coming to arrest you. I should lie awake all 
night expecting somebody to knock at the bedroom door 
and say: ‘Open in the name of the law,’ and drag you off 
to the Old Bailey for running over somebody, and escaping 
from justice. No, Wilfred, if you’re determined to become 
a motor Hooligan, you can tell Mr. Bartrum to draw up a 
deed of separation, and I'll go home to father.” 

“Now you're talking five-act melodrama. You'll be 
saying presently that a motor is the quickest way of getting 
to Portland and the convict suit.” 

“T dare say it is. With your violent temper, there is 
no knowing what would happen if a policeman caught hold 
of your motor when you were going sixty miles an hour, 
I dare say you would call the poor man dreadful names and 
run over him. I should never hold up my head again at 
the idea of your being a convict. I should sit all the evening 
looking out of the window at home, expecting to see you 
creep out of a clump of trees all over broad arrows, and beg 
me to conceal you somewhere in the house, And, of course, 
the police, as soon as your escape from Dartmoor or wherever 
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it is, was known, would come and search father’s house, 
knowing that I was your wife and lived there; and that 
would be a nice thing for my sisters, wouldn’t it? to have 
the next-door neighbours and the people opposite watching, 
while a lot of policemen and prison warders searched father’s 
house for an escaped convict. How could he ever put up 
for the Town Council after that?” 

Caudle allowed his wife’s vivid imagination to run to the 
end of its tether. He was rather astonished when she left 
off without introducing him in the fifth act, as it were, in 
the condemned cell, writing a heart-broken farewell letter 
to her, and then listening to a few pious remarks from the 
kindly chaplain on the gallows as to the ultimate goal of 
the modern motorist. 

When young Mrs. Caudle had quite finished, he felt that 
further remarks on his part would be futile; so he gathered 
up his papers and went to his study, and, with the in- 
spiration of the incident upon him, began an article on 

Motoring and Matrimony ” for his new journal. 


G. R. Sms. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers of 
“ Young Mrs Caudle” at one shilling.) 


MISS EDITH HELPS THINGS ALONG 


My sister “ll be down in a minute, and says you're to wait, 
if you please ; 

And says I might stay till she came, if I’d promise her never 
to tease, 

Nor speak till you spoke to me first. But’s that’s nonsense ; 
for how would you know 

What she told me to say, if I didn’t? Don’t you really and 
truly think so? 


And then you'd feel strange here alone. And you wouldn’t 
know just where to sit ; 

For that chair isn’t strong on its legs, and we never use it 
a bit: 
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We keep it to match with the sofa; but Jack says it would 
be like you 

To flop yourself right down upon it, and knock out the 
very last screw. 


Suppose you try! I won't tell. You're afraid to! Oh! 
you're afraid they would think it was mean ! 

Well, then, there’s the album: that’s pretty, if you're sure 
that your fingers are clean. 

For sister says sometimes I daub it; but she only says that 
when she’s cross. 

There’s her picture. You know it? It’s like her; but she 
ain't as good-looking, of course. 


This is me. It’s the best of ‘em all. Now, tell me, you'd 
never have thought 

That once I was as little as that? It’s the only one that 
could be bought ; 

For that was the message to pa from the photograph-man 
where I sat— 

That he wouldn’t print off any more till he first got his 
money for that. 


What? Maybe you're tired of waiting. Why, she’s often 
longer than this, 

There’s all her back hair to do up, and all of her front 
curls to friz. 

But it’s nice to be sitting here talking like grown people, 
just you and me: 

Do you think you'll be coming here often? Oh, do! But 
don’t come like Tom Lee— 


Tom Lee, her last beau. Why, my goodness! he used to 
be here day and night, 

Till the folks thought he’d be her husband; and Jack says 
that gave him a fright: 

You won’t run away then, as he did! for you’re not a rich 
man, they say. 

Pa says you're poor as a church mouse. Now are you? 
And how poor are they? 
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Ain’t you glad that you met me? well, I am; for I know 
now your hair isn’t red ; 

But what there is left of it’s mousy, and not what that 
naughty Jack said. 

But there! I must go: sister's coming! But I wish I could 
wait just to see 

If she ran up to you, and she kissed you in the way she 
used to kiss Lee. 


Bret Harte, 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto d: Windus.) 


A WOMAN OF STRONG CHARACTER 


“T pon’ think Miss Alice is looking well, do you, Martha?” 
asked Joanna of her faithful handmaid one day. 

“Far from it, miss, far from it. I passed the remark 
only the other day to Mrs, Martin’s cook, that Miss Alice 
had just the same look that my niece Keren-happuch Tozer 
had; and in three weeks after that, Keren-happuch was a 
corpse,” assented Martha cheerfully. 

Joanna suppressed a smile. “Oh! I don’t think she is as 
bad as that, Martha; but she looks to me as if she were 
fretting about something.” 

“Maybe she is, my dear. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, as Solomon said; and a wounded spirit is as a 
broken tooth, as it were.” 

“I sometimes wonder if she’s in love with Paul,” re- 
marked Paul’s sister thoughtfully. 

“Well, to be sure, miss, what an idea! Yet Master Paul 
is a likely enough lad for any maid to fancy, bless his 
heart!” 

“Falling in love seems a great bother, don’t you think, 
Martha?” 

“TT should just think it is, my dear, and no mistake. I’m 
thankful to say I always kept clear of rubbish of that kind. 
I’ve had too much to do, what with preparing your dear 
papas meals, and keeping the circuit’s furniture in good 
order, to waste my time in thinking of men and love and 
fallals of that sort.”’ 
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«J have made up my mind that I shall never marry,” 
said Joanna. 

«“ And I, for one, don’t blame you; for what with. throw- 
ing matches into the grates, and walking on the carpets 
with muddy boots, and sitting on the antimacassars and 
crumpling them up, there’s nothing makes as much dirt in 
a house as aman. They are far worse than dogs or children, 
in my opinion.” 

« Besides,’ mused Joanna, “I am not pretty enough to 
get married.” 

«Bless you, my dear, that’s neither here nor there 1 Gig 
Providence ordains that you'll be married, married you'll be, 
if you've got a face like a turnip and a figure like a bolster. 
As I once passed the remark to my sister Eliza Ann— Eliza 
Ann,’ says I, ‘you're the plainest woman I ever set eyes 
on, and you’ve got the best husband; which is nothing short 
of a miracle.’ ”’ 

Joanna smiled. “Did not Eliza Ann feel hurt at your 
saying that?” 

« Not she: Eliza Ann was far too godly a woman to care 
for such an earthly snare as beauty, or to spend her days in 
plaiting her hair and putting on of apparel, like the beasts 
that perish.” 

«Where is Eliza Ann now?” asked Joanna. 

“She went with her husband to Australia some years 
ago. 

5 “ Do you often hear from her?” 

« Now and again, miss, when she has the time; but what 
with one thing and another her days are pretty full. She 
and her husband wanted me to go out and join them at one 
time; but I said that unless they could promise that I should 
sleep every night on land in a four-post bed, I would not 
undertake the journey. It may be all very well to go travel- 
ling by day, when you can see where you are going to; but 
travelling by night is only for such as love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.” 

Joanna Seaton had an admirable sense of humour; and 
therefore always encouraged Martha when the latter was 
inclined, like the moon, to take up her wondrous tale, and 
relate the story of her earlier experiences. 

“Your sister Eliza Ann must have been a woman of 
strong character,’ said Joanna suggestively. 

“Indeed she was, my dear, and no mistake. She was 
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such a leading light in the Grampton circuit that it was 
considered due to her piety to ask her to do the cutting-out 
at the Dorcas Meeting. But piety and cutting-out don’t 
always go together, more’s the pity!” 

“T suppose they don’t,” 

“Far from it. There was once great distress in Gramp- 
ton, owing to bad trade coupled with a deep snow; and 
Brother Phipson gave a roll of cloth to make clothes for 
ragged little boys; Brother Phipson being a cloth-merchant 
by nature and a circuit-steward by grace.” 

“It was very kind of him to give garments to the poor,” 
said Joanna approvingly. 

“He was but;an unprofitable servant, like the rest of 
us,” sighed: Martha: “when we have done all we can, our 
righteousness is but filthy rags hanging on barren fig- 
trees.” 

“‘ Did your sister cut out all the little boys’ clothes?” 

* Well, it was in this way, miss. Eliza Ann was such a 
saint that it would not have been seemly for any other 
member of the congregation to do the cutting-out while she 
was present. So she was appointed to the work. But her 
mind was so full of the last Sunday evening’s sermon that 
she cut out all the trousers for the same leg.” 

Joanna laughed outright. “I suppose she was in a great 
way when she found ,out what she had done?” 

“Not she, my dear,” replied Martha, somewhat reprov- 
ingly ; “Eliza Ann was far too religious a woman to own to 
anybody but her Maker that she had been in the wrong.” 

“Then what did she do?” 

“She said what she had done she had done for the best, 
but it was always her fate to be misunderstood, so she sup- 
posed she must take it as her cross and not complain. She 
had endeavoured not io let her left hand know what her 
right hand was doing, and this was the consequence. Oh! 
she was terribly hurt was Eliza Ann—and no wonder !—when 
the young minister told her that, according to his ideas, 
trousers (like opinions) should not be one-sided. It was so 
painful, she said, when men reviled her and condemned her 
after she had acted as she thought for the best.” 

«© What was the end of it all?” Joanna asked. 

“The end was, miss, that Brother Phipson heard what 
had happened, and gave another roll of cloth to make the 
other legs; so that all things worked together for good, and 
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there were double the number of pairs that there would 
have been if the cutting-out had not been done by Eliza 
Ann.” 

“She really must have been a gifted person !” 

“Oh! Eliza Ann was a godly woman, and no mistake,” 
confessed Martha, with pardonable pride; “and still is, I 
doubt not, a sea voyage having no power to change the 
human heart. But she was none too easy to get on with, 
when things were going smooth. Though I say it as 
shouldn’t—being her sister—there were times when Eliza 
Ann’s religion was trying to the flesh of them she had to 
do with.” 

“Did her husband think it so?”’ queried Joanna. 

“Oh, my dear, what a question to ask! As if it mattered 
what he thought! Eliza Ann was far too sensible to allow 
him to give his opinion about anything. ‘If you let a 
husband begin to pass remarks,’ she used to say, ‘it is the 
thin end of the wedge which in time will turn again and 
rend you.’ So Eliza Ann avoided the first appearance of 
evil.” 

“ But she was really good, you say ?”’ 

“Good, my dear? Of course she was good! Who ever 
thought anything different?” exclaimed Martha, who had 
never read Milton’s line, “He for God only; she*for God in 
him,” and would have called it “rubbish” if she had. “I 
assure you, miss, Eliza Ann was not one to keep|the outside 
of the cup and platter clean, while the inside was filled with 
ravening wolves and dead men’s bones. Though she might 
be aggravating, as it were, in times of prosperity, in the day 
of adversity she never failed nor fell short.” 

Joanna nodded. 

“Now, in the case of Mr. Sweeting,” continued Martha, 
“him that so far forgot himself as to say that trousers should 
be two-sided, you know, As long as he waxed fat and kicked, 
and was filled with pride and vain-glory, Eliza Ann would 
have nothing to say to him. But when he fell sick ‘of the 
small-pox, and there was no woman to look after him—his 
mother being dead, and his step-mother living at such a 
distance and caring more for the things of this life than for 
her husband’s first family (which was all sons)—Eliza Ann 
went and nursed him herself, and if it had not been for her, 
the poor young man would have died.” 

“Did she escape the infection ?” asked Joanna anxiously, 
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“Not she. As soon as Mr. Sweeting was pretty well, 
Eliza Ann caught the complaint and had a terrible time. 
And when she got well again she found her face was dis- 
figured, and her beautiful hair all cut off.” 

“Oh, how sad!” cried Joanna. “Was she pretty before 
her illness?” 

“No, my dear; far from it. She was always a plain 
woman at the best of times, but the small-pox left her 
positively ugly. She really had had beautiful hair; but when 
it grew again it all came grey. Perhaps her hair, being her 
one beauty, might have proved a snare to her; so the Lord 
saw fit to remove it, lest she herself—having saved others— 
should become a castaway.” 

“Did she mind much when she found her face was so 
disfigured?” Joanna asked: “and did she regret what she 
had done?” 

“Never once, miss. Eliza Ann is not one of the re- 
gretting sort. She does what she thinks right, and leaves 
Providence to take the consequences. The first time I saw 
her after her illness, ‘My conscience alive, Eliza Ann,’ says 
I, ‘you are a figure of fun!’ ‘Martha,’ says she, ‘the Lord 
called me to nurse that poor, misguided young man; and 
was I going to let the thought of my vile body come between 
me and the Lord’s work?’ That was how Eliza Ann looked 
at the matter; and it was the sensible view to my thinking.” 

Joanna’s eyes filled with tears; self-sacrifice—even in 
Eliza Anns—always touched her. 

“JT hope you said something comforting to your sister, 
Martha.” 

“Yes, miss, I did, and something edifying too, I trust. 
‘Bliza Ann,’ says I, ‘if you have been ugly here, you will 
be handsome enough in heaven, never fear. Much beauty 
you never had; but, such as it was, you gave it to the Lord, 
and He will pay it back in His own good time!’” 


From “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” E. Tuornycrorr Fowrer, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 
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ADAMS 


DER OAK UND DER VINE 


I pon’p vas preaching voman’s righdts, 
Or anyding like dot, 
Und I likes to see all beoples 
Shust gondented mit dheir lot: 
Budt I vants to gondradict dot shap 
Dot made dis leedle shoke ; 
“A voman vas der glinging vine, 
Und man, der shturdy oak.” 


Berhaps, somedimes, dot may be drue: 
Budt, den dimes oudt off nine, 

I find me oudt dot man himself 
Vas peen der glinging vine: 

Und ven hees friendts dthey all vas gone, 
Und he vas shust “ tead proke,” 

Dot’s vhen der voman shteps righdt in, 
Und peen der shturdy oak. 


Shust go oup to der paseball groundts 
Und see dhose “ shturdy oaks” 

All planted roundt ubon der seats— 
Shust hear dheir laughs und shokes ! 

Dhen see dhose vomens at der tubs, 
Mit glothes oudt on der lines ; 

Vhich vas der shturdy oaks, mine friendts, 
Und vhich der glinging vines ? 


Vhen sickness in der householdt comes, 
Und veeks und veeks he shtays, 

Who vas id fighdts him mitoudt resdt, 
Dhose veary nighdts und days ? 

Who beace und gomfort always prings, 
Und cools dot fefered prow ? 

More like id vas der tender vine 
Dot oak he glings to, now. 


“Man vants but leedle here pelow,” 
Der boet von time said : 

Dhere’s leedle dot man he don’d vant 
I dink id means, instead ( 
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Und vhen der years keep rolling on, 
Dheir cares and droubles pringing, 

He vants to pe der shturdy oak, 
Und also, do der glinging. 


Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some more 
Und don’d so shturdy peen, 

Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run Life’s masheen. 

In helt und sickness, shoy und pain, 
In calm or shtormy veddher, 

*Twas beddher dot dhose oaks und, vines 
Should alvays cling togeddher. 


Cuartes Fotten Apams. 
From “ Dialect Ballads,” by “ Yancob Strauss.” 
Published by Harper & Bros., New York. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


THE BABIES’ BALL 


We were going round the garden ina procession, I with a big 
pair of scissors, and the Three (children) with baskets, into 
one of which I put fresh flowers, and into the others flowers 
that were beginning to seed, dead flowers and seed-pods. 
The garden was quivering in heat and light; rain in the 
morning had brought out all the snails and all the sweet- 
ness, and we were very happy, as we always are, I when I am 
knee-deep in flowers, and the babies when they can find new 
sorts of snails to add to their collections. These collections 
are carried about in cardboard boxes all day, and at night each 
baby has hers on the chair beside her bed. Sometimes the 
snails get out and crawl over the bed, but the babies do not 
mind. Once when April woke in the morning she was over- 
joyed by finding a friendly little one on her cheek. Clearly 
babies of iron nerves and pellucid consciences. 

«So you do know some French,” I said as I snipped off 
poppy-heads ; “ you have always pretended you don’t.” 

«Oh, keep the poppies, mummy,” cried April, as she saw 
them tumbling into her basket; “ if you picks them and just 
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leaves them, then they ripes and is good for such a many 
things.” 

Tell me about the diable,’’ I said, “and you shall keep 
the poppies.”’ 

“He isn’t nice, that diable,’ she said, starting off at once 
with breathless eloquence. ‘Séraphine says there was one 
time a girl and boy who went for a walk, and there were two 
ways, and one way goes where stones is, but it goes to the lieber 
Gott ; and the girl went that way till she came to a door, and 
the lieber Gott made the door open and she went in, and 
that’s the Himmel.” 

“ And the boy?” 

“Oh, he was a naughty boy and went the other way where 
there is a tree, and on the tree is written, ‘ Don’t go this way 
or you'll be dead,’ and he said, ‘That is one bétise,’ and did 
go in the way and got to the Hdlle, and there he gets whippings 
when he doesn’t make what the diable says.” 

“That’s because he was so naughty,” explained the May 
baby, holding up an impressive finger, “and didn’t want to go 
to the Himmel and didn’t love glory.” 

“All boys are naughty,” said June, “and I don’t love 
them.” 

“Nous allons parler Francais,’ I announced, desirous of 
finding out whether their whole stock was represented by 
diable and bétise; “I believe you can all speak it quite 
well.” 

There was no answer. I snipped off sweet-pea pods and 
began to talk French at a great rate, asking questions as I 
snipped, and trying to extract answers and getting none. 
The silence behind me grew ominous. Presently I heard a 
faint sniff, and the basket being held up to me began to shake. 
I bent down quickly and looked under April’s sun-bonnet. 
She was crying great, dreadful tears, and rubbing her eyes hard 
with her one free hand. 

“Why, you most blessed of babies,” I exclaimed, kneeling 
down and putting my arms round her, “ what in the world is 
the matter ?”’ 

She looked at me with grieved and doubting eyes. “Such 
a mother to talk French to her child!” she sobbed. 

I threw down the scissors, picked her up, and carried 
her up and down the path, comforting her with all the soft 
words I knew and suppressing my desire to smile. “That’s 
not French, is it?” I whispered at the end of a long string 
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of endearments, beginning, I believe, with such flights of 
rhetoric as priceless blessing, angel baby, and ending with 
a great many kisses. 

“No, no,” she answered, patting my face, and looking 
infinitely relieved, “that is pretty, and how mummies 
always talks. Proper mummies never speak French—only 
Séraphines.” And she gave me a very tight hug, and a 
kiss that transferred all her tears to my face; and I set her 
down and, taking out my handkerchief, tried to wipe off 
the traces of my attempt at governessing from her cheeks. 
I wonder how it is that whenever babies cry, streaks of 
mud immediately appear on their faces. I believe I could 
cry for a week, and yet produce no mud. 

«T’ll tell you what I'll do, babies,’ I said, anxious to 
restore complete serenity on such a lovely day, and feeling 
slightly ashamed of my uncalled-for zeal—indeed April was 
right, and proper mothers leave lessons and torments to 
somebody else, and devote all their energies to petting— 
«I'll give a ball after tea.” 

“ Yes!” shouted three exultant voices, “and invite all 
the babies !”’ 

“So now you must arrange what you are going to wear, 
I suppose you'd like the same supper as usual? Run away 
to Séraphine and tell her to get you ready.” 

They seized their baskets and their boxes of snails, and 
rushed off into the bushes, calling for Séraphine with nothing 
but rapture in their voices, and F rench and the diable quite 
forgotten. 

These balls are given with great ceremony two or three 
times a year. They last about an hour, during which I 
sit at the piano in the library playing cheerful tunes, and 
the babies dance passionately round the pillar. They refuse 
to waltz together, which is perhaps a good thing, for if 
they did, there would be always one left over to be a 
wallflower and gnash her teeth; and when they want to 
dance squares they are forced by the stubbornness of numbers 
to dance triangles. At the appointed hour they knock at 
the door, and come in attired in the garments they have 
selected as appropriate (at this last ball the April baby wore 
my shooting-coat, the May baby had a muff, and the June 
baby carried Séraphine’s umbrella), and curtseying to me, 
each one makes some remark she thinks suitable to the 
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“How's your husband?” June asked me last time, in 
the defiant tone she seems to think proper at a ball. 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

«Oh, that’s nice.”’ 

“Mine isn’t vely well,” remarked April cheerfully. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“No, he has got some tummy-aches.” 

“ Dear me!” 

“He was coming else, and had such fine twowsers to 
wear—pink ones with wibbons.”’ 

After a little more graceful conversation of this kind 
the ball begins, and at the end of an hour’s dancing, supper, 
consisting of radishes and lemonade, is served on footstools; 
and when they have cleared it up even to the leaves and 
stalks of the radishes they rise, with much dignity, express 
in proper terms their sense of gratitude for the entertainment, 
curtsey, and depart to bed, where they spend a night of 
horror, the prey of the awful dreams naturally resulting 
from so unusual a combination as radishes and babies. That 
is why my balls are rare festivals—the babies will insist 
on having radishes for supper, and I, as a decent parent 
with a proper sense of my responsibilities, am forced accord- 
ingly to restrict my invitations to two, at the most three a 
year. 


From “ The Solitary Summer.” By the Author of 
“ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers. ) 


THE NAVY’S CRADLE 


DEDICATED TO THE BOYS OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL AT GREENWICH 


Traratcar Road in Greenwich runs out of Nelson Street 

And it’s there the Navy’s Cradle may be seen, 
ee the little Jack is nurtured who will one day man our 
ect, 


And it’s O he’ll keep the decks of England clean, 
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At the desk in sombre serges while a nibbled pen he sucks 
Jacky’s learning how to read and how to write, 

And with cutlass and with carbine in his variegated ducks 
He is learning how to drill and how to fight. 


He can pedal at a Singer when it comes to stitching clothes, 
He can knot and he can splice and he can cook, 

He is carpenter and blacksmith, and the jolly youngster knows 
Every signal in the Royal Navy’s book ; 

All the flags of all the nations Master Jack has got in stock, 
And it’s O the things they’ve packed into his mind, 

He can make the toughest paunch-mat, mend a window or 

a sock, 

And he’s up to all the dodges of the wind. 


He has names we never heard of for the common things of 
life 
And he doesn’t always call a mop a mop, 
It’s a chunk of toke he butters with his Governmental knife, 
And the butter is not butter, it is flop ; 
O’er his shirt he wears a jumper, on his head he sticks a 
goss— 
Such a playful little humour he has got } 
He’s a mason, he’s a baker, and he’s only at a loss 
When you order him to tell you what he’s not. 


He can march like gallant Gordons, he can drill like Joe 
Marines, 

And his father’s little quicker in a boat, 

He’s as proud as any gunner that his jacket is the Queen’s, 
‘And he swims—about as nat’ral as a float. 

With his toys of guns and rigging jolly Jacky loves to romp 
In the rooms that smell o’ cordage and o’ tar, 

While his nurses preach the gospel and the glory and the 


poanp 
Of the life aboard a British Man-o’- War. 
You may sail the wide world over but you'll never clap your 
eyes 
On‘a cradle like the crib where Jacky crows, 


And you'll never find a pantling half so cunning and so wise 
‘As the little chap who lies in it and grows. 
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With his goss pulled on his eyebrows, in his ducks o’ doubtful 
white, 
With his chubby hands laid easy on his hips, 
He is waiting till we tell him that it’s time to go and 
fight— 
That we'll trust him with Britannia’s pretty ships. 


O the joyful waves come leaping to the shingle and the 
sand, 
Rock the cradle, rock the cradle, Jack’s asleep! 
O the gallant Fleet’s abuilding which will answer to his 
hand 
When he’s rocking in the cradle of the deep; 
When he’s rocking in the cradle where the ships of Eng- 
land go, 
Where they went in valiant days of wood and sail: 
O there’s steam upon the ocean, but the iron line’s aglow 
With the blood of ancient days that cannot fail ! 


From * The Handy Man and other Verses.” Haroxrp Brees, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and 
Mr, Grant Richards, Publisher.) 


TONY KYTES, THE ARCH DECEIVER 


I sua, never forget Tony’s face. "Twas a little, round, 
tight, firm face, with a seam here and there left by the 
small-pox, but not enough to hurt his looks in a woman’s 
eye, though he’d had it badish when he was a boy. So very 
serious-looking and unsmiling ’a was, that young man, that 
it really seemed as if he couldn’t laugh at all without great 
pain to his conscience. He looked very hard at a small 
speck in your eye when talking to ’ee. And there was 
no more sign of a whisker or beard on Tony Kytes’s face 
than on the palm of my hand. He was quite the women’s 
favourite, and in return for their likings he loved ’em in 
shoals, 

But in course of time Tony got fixed down to one in 
particular, Milly Richards, a nice, light, small, tender little 
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thing ; and it was soon said that they were engaged to be 
married. One Saturday he had been to market to do 
business for his father, and was driving home the waggon 
in the afternoon. When he reached the foot of a hill who 
should he see waiting for him at the top but Unity Sallet, 
a handsome girl, one of the young women he’d ‘been very 
tender toward before he’d got engaged to Milly. 

As soon as Tony came up to her, she said, “My dear 
Tony, will you give me a lift home?” 

“That I will, darling,” said Tony. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
I could refuse ’ee?” 

She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, and oa drove 
Tony. 

“ Tony,” she says, in a sort of tender chide, “why did 

e desert me for that other one? In what is she better 
than 1? I should have made ’ee a finer wife, and a more 
loving one too. “Tisn’t girls that are so easily won at first 
that are the best. Think how long we’ve known each other 
—ever since we were children almost—now, haven't we, 
Tony?” 

“Yes, that we have,” says Tony, a-struck with the truth 
ot. 

«And you’ve never seen anything in me to complain 
of, have ye, Tony? Now tell the truth to me?” 

“TI never have, upon my life,” says Tony. 

« And—can you say I’m not pretty, Tony? Now look 
at me!” 

He let his eyes light upon her for a long while. “I 
really can’t,” he says. “In fact I never knowed you was 
so pretty before !” 

“ Prettier than she?” 

What Tony would have said to that nobody knows, for, 
before he could speak, what should he see ahead, over the 
hedge past the turning, but a feather he knew well—the 
feather in Milly’s hat—she to whom he had been thinking 
of putting the question as to giving out the banns that very 
week. 

_ «Unity,” says he, as mild as he could, “ here’s Milly 
coming. Now I shall catch it mightily if she sees ’ee riding 
here with me; and if you get down she'll be turning the 
corner in a moment, and, seeing ‘ee in the road, she'll know 
we’ve been coming on together. Now, dearest Unity, will 
ye, to avoid all unpleasantness, which I know ye can’t bear 
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any more than I, will ye lie down in the back part of the 
waggon, and let me cover you over with the tarpaulin till 
Milly has passed? It will all be done in a minute. Do— 
and I’ll think over what ye’ve said; and perhaps I shall 
put a loving question to you after all, instead of to Milly. 
*Tisn’t true that it is all settled between her and me.” 

Well, Unity Sallet agreed, and lay down at the back 
end of the waggon, and Tony covered her over, so that the 
waggon seemed to be empty but for the loose tarpaulin; 
and then he drove on to meet Milly. 

“My dear Tony!”’ cries Milly, looking up with a little 
pout at him as he came near. “How long you’ve been 
coming home? Just as if I didn’t live at Upper Longpuddle 
at all! And I’ve come to meet you as you asked me to do, 
and to ride back with you, and talk over our future home— 
since you asked me, and I promised. But I shouldn’t have 
come else, Mr. Tony!” 

“Ay, my dear, I did ask ye—to be sure I did, now I 
think of it—but I had quite forgot it. To ride back with 
me, did you say, dear Milly?” 

“Well, of course! What can I do else? Surely you 
don’t want me to walk, now I’ve come all this way?” 

“Oh no, no! I was thinking you might be going on to 
town to meet your mother. I saw her there—and she looked 
as if she might be expecting ’ee,” 

“Oh no; she’s just home. She came across the fields, 
and so got back before you.” 

“ Ah, I didn’t know that,” says Tony. And there was 
no help for it but to take her up beside him, 

They talked on very pleasantly, and looked at the trees, 
and beasts, and birds, and insects, and at the ploughmen 
at work in the fields, till presently who should they see 
looking out of the upper window of a house that stood 
beside. the road they were following, but Hannah Jolliver, 
another young beauty of the place at that time and the 
very first woman that Tony had fallen in love with—before 
Milly and before Unity in fact—the one that he had almost 
arranged to marry instead of Milly. She was a much more 
dashing girl than Milly Richards, though he’d not thought 
much about her of late. The house Hannah was looking 
from was her aunt’s. 

“My dear Milly—my coming wife, as I may call "ee,” 
says Tony in his modest way, and not so loud that Unity 
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could overhear, “I see a young woman alooking out of the 
window, who I think may accost me. The fact is, Milly, 
she had a notion that I was wishing to marry her, and since 
she’s discovered I’ve promised another, and a prettier than 
she, I’m rather afeard of her temper if she sees us together. 
Now, Milly, would you do me a favour—my coming wife, 
as I may say?” 

“Certainly, dearest Tony,” says she. 

“Then would ye creep under the empty sacks just here 
in the front of the waggon, and hide there out of sight till 
we've passed the house? She hasn’t seen us yet. You 
see we ought to live in peace and good-will since ‘tis almost 
Christmas, and ’twill prevent angry passions rising, which 
we always should do.” 

«I don’t mind, to oblige you, Tony,” Milly said; and 
though she didn’t care much about it she crept under, and 
crouched down just behind the seat, Unity being snug at 
the other end. So they drove on till they got near the 
roadside cottage. Hannah had soon seen him coming, and 
waited at the window looking down upon him. She tossed 
her head a little disdainful and smiled off-hand. 

«Well, arn’t you going to be civil enough to ask me to 
drive home with you?” she says, seeing that he was driving 
past with a nod and a smile. 

“Ah, to be sure! What was I thinking of?” said Tony 
in a flutter. “But you seem as if you was staying at your 
aunt’s?”’ 

«“ No, I’m not,” she said. ‘Don’t you see I have my bonnet 
and jacket on? I have only called to see her on my way 
home. How can you be so stupid, Tony?” 

“In that case—ah—of course you must come along wi’ 
me,” says Tony, feeling a dim sort of sweat rising up inside 
his clothes. And he reined in the horse, and waited till 
she’d come downstairs, and then helped her up beside him, 
He drove on again, his face as long as a face that was a round 
one by nature could well be. 

Hannah looked round sideways into his eyes. “This 
is nice, isn’t it, Tony?” she says. “I like riding with 
ou. 
Tony looked back into her eyes. ‘And I with you,” he 
said after a while. In short, having considered her, he 
warmed up, and the more he looked at her the more he liked 
her, till he couldn’t for the life of him think why he had 
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ever said a word about marriage to Milly or Unity while 
Hannah Jolliver was in question. So they sat a little closer 
and closer, their feet upon the footboard and their shoulders 
touching, and Tony thought over and over again how hand- 
some Hannah was. He spoke tenderer and tenderer, and 
called her “ dear Hannah”’ in a whisper at last. 

“You've settled it with Milly by this time, I suppose ?” 
said she. 

«‘ N—no, not exactly.” 

“What? How low you talk, Tony.” 

“ Yes—I've a kind of hoarseness, I said, not exactly.” 

‘I suppose you mean to?” 

“ Well, as to that—” His eyes rested on her face, and 
hers on his. He wondered how he could have been such a 
fool as not to follow up Hannah. “My sweet Hannah!” he 
bursts out, taking her hand, not being really able to help it, 
and forgetting Milly and Unity and all the world besides. 
“Settled it? I don’t think I have!” 

“ Hark!” says Hannah. 

“What?” says Tony, letting go her hand. 

“Surely I heard a sort of little screaming squeak under 
those sacks? Why, you’ve been carrying corn, and there’s 
mice in this waggon, I declare!” She began to haul up the 
tails of her gown. 

“Oh no; ’tis the axle,” said Tony in an assuring way, 
“It do go like that sometimes in dry weather.” 

“Well, perhaps it was. . . . Well, to be quite honest, dear 
Tony, do you like her better than me? Because—because 
although I’ve held off so independent, I’ll own at last that I 
do like ’ee, Tony, to tell the truth; and I wouldn’t say no if 
you asked me—you know what.” 

Tony was so won oyer by this pretty offering mood of 
a girl who had been quite the reverse (Hannah had a back- 
ward way with her at times, if you can mind) that he just 
glanced behind, and then whispered very soft, “I haven’t 
quite promised her, and I think I can get out of it, and 
ask you that question you speak of.” 

“Throw over Milly? allto marry me! How delightful !” 
broke out Hannah, quite loud, clapping her hands, 

At this there was a real squeak—an angry, spiteful squeak, 
and afterwards a long moan, as if something had broke its 
heart, and a movement of the empty sacks. 

“ Something’s there!” said Hannah, starting up. 
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“Tt’s nothing, really,” says Tony in a soothing voice, and 
praying inwardly for a way out of this. “I wouldn’t tell 
‘ee at first because I wouldn’t frighten ’ee. But Hannah, 
I’ve really a couple of ferrets in a bag under there for 
rabbiting, and they quarrel sometimes. I don’t wish it 
knowed, as it would be called poaching. Oh, they can’t get 
out, bless ye—you are quite safe! And—and—what a fine 
day it is, isn’t it, Hannah, for this time of year? Be you 
going to market next Saturday? How is your aunt, now?” 
And so on says Tony, to keep her from talking any more 
about love in Milly’s hearing. 

But he found his work cut out for him, and wondering 
again how he should get out of this ticklish business, he 
looked about for a chance. Nearing home he saw his father 
in a field not far off, holding up his hand as if he wished 
to speak to Tony. 

“Would you mind taking the reins a moment, Hannah,” 
he said, much relieved, “while I go and find out what 
father wants?” 

She consented, and away he hastened into the field, only 
too glad to get breathing time. He found that his father 
was looking at him with rather a stern eye. 

“Come, come, Tony,” says old Mr. Kytes, as soon as his 
son was alongside him, “this won’t do, you know.” 

“ What ?”’ says Tony. 

“Why, if you mean to marry Milly Richards, do it, and 
there’s an end o’t. But don’t go driving about the country 
with Jolliver’s daughter, and making a scandal. I won’t 
have such things done.” 

“TI only asked her — that is, she asked me, to ride 
home.” 

«She? Why, now, if it had been Milly ’twould have 
been quite proper ; but you and Hannah Jolliver going 
about by yourselves i 

« Milly’s there too, father.” 

“Milly? Where?” 

« Under the corn-sacks! Yes, the truth is, father, I’ve 
got rather into a nunny-watch, I’m afeard! Unity Sallet is 
‘there too,—yes, at the other end under the tarpaulin. All 
three are in that waggon, and what to do with ’em, I 
know no more than the dead! The best plan is, as I’m 
thinking, to speak out loud and plain to one of ’em before 
the rest, and that will settle it; not but what ‘twill cause 
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‘em to kick up a bit of a miff, for certain. Now which 
would you marry, father, if you was in my place?” 

«‘Whichiver of em did not ask to ride with thee.” 

«That was Milly, I’m bound to say, as she only mounted 
by my invitation. But Milly: > 

«Then stick to Milly, she’s the best 
that !” 

His father pointed toward the waggon. “She can’t hold 
that horse in. You shouldn’t have left the reins in her 
hands. Run on and take the horse’s head, or there'll be 
some accident to them maids.” 

Tony’s horse, in fact, in spite of Hannah’s tugging at the 
reins, had started on his way at a brisk walking pace, being 
very anxious to get back to the stable, for he had had a long 
day out. Without another word Tony rushed away from his 
father to overtake the horse. 

Now of all things that could have happened to wean 
him from Milly there was nothing so powerful as his father’s 
recommending her. No; it could not be Milly, after all. 
Hannah must be the one, since he could not marry all three. 
This he thought while running after the waggon. But queer 
things were happening inside it. 4 

It was, of course, Milly who had screamed under the — 
sack-bags, being obliged to let off her bitter rage and shame 
in that way at what Tony was saying, and never daring to 
show, for very pride and dread o’ being laughed at, that she 
was in hiding. She became more and more restless, and in 
twisting herself about, what did she see but another woman’s 
foot and white stocking close to her head, It quite frightened 
her, not knowing that Unity Sallet was in the waggon like- 
wise. But after the fright was over she determined to get to 
the bottom of all this, and she crept and crept along the bed 
of the waggon under the tarpaulin, like a snake, when lo and 
behold she came face to face with Unity. 

“Well, if this isn’t disgraceful!” says Milly, in a raging 
whisper, to Unity. 

“Tis,” says Unity, “to see you hiding in a young man’s 
yesesn like this, and no great character belonging to either 
of ye!” 

“Mind what you are saying!” replied Milly, getting 
louder. “I am engaged to be married to him, and haven't I 
a right to be here? What right have you, I should like to 
know? What has he been promising you? A pretty lot of 
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nonsense, I expect! But what Tony says to other women is 
all mere wind, and no concern to me!” 

“Don’t you be too sure!” says Unity. “He's going to 
have Hannah, and not you, nor me either; I could hear 
that.” 

Now at these strange voices sounding from under the 
cloth Hannah was thunderstruck a’most into a swound; and 
it was just at this time that the horse moved on. Hannah 
tugged away wildly, not knowing what she was doing; and 
as the quarrel rose louder and louder Hannah got so horrified 
that she let go the reins altogether. The horse went on at 
his own pace, and coming to the corner where we turn 
round to drop down the hill to Lower Longpuddle, he turned 
too quick, the off wheels went up the bank, the waggon 
rose sideways till it was quite on the edge upon the near 
axles, and out rolled the three maidens into the road in a 
heap. 

When Tony came up, frightened and breathless, he was 
relieved enough to see that neither of his darlings was hurt, 
beyond a few scratches from the brambles of the hedge. But 
he was rather alarmed when he heard how they were going on 
at one another. 

“ Don’t ye quarrel, my dears, don’t ye!” says he, taking off 
his hat out of respect to’em, And then he would have kissed 
them all round, as fair and square as a man could, but they 
were in too much of a taking to let him, and screeched and 
sobbed till they were quite spent. “Now I'll speak out 
honest, because I ought to,” says Tony as soon as he could get 
heard. “And this is the truth,” says he. “I’ve asked 
- Hannah to be mine, and she is willing, and we are going to 
put up the banns next “ 

Tony had not noticed that Hannah’s father was coming up 
behind, nor had he noticed that Hannah’s face was beginning 
to bleed from the scratch of a bramble. Hannah had seen 
her father and had run to him, crying worse than ever. 

“My daughter is zot willing, sir!”’ says Mr, Jolliver, hot 
and strong. “Be you willing, Hannah? I ask you to have 
spirit enough to refuse him?” 

“T have spirit, and I do refuse him!” says Hannah, partly 
because her father was there, and partly, too, in a tantrum 
because of the discovery, and the scratch on her face. 
“ Little did I think when I was so soft with him just now that 
I was talking to such a false deceiver !”’ 
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« What, you won’t have me, Hannah?” says Tony, his jaw 
hanging down like a dead man’s. 

“ Never—I would sooner marry no—nobody at all!” she 
gasped out, though with her heart in her throat, for she would 
not have refused Tony if he had asked her quietly, and her 
father had not been there, and her face had not been 
scratched by the bramble. And having said that, away she 
walked upon her father’s arm, thinking and hoping he would 
ask her again. 

Tony didn’t know what to say next. Milly was sobbing 
her heart out; but as his father had strongly recommended 
her he couldn’t feel inclined that way. So he turned to 
Unity. 

«Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine?” he says. 

“Take her leavings? Not I!” says Unity. “Id scorn 
it!’? And away walks Unity Sallet likewise, though she 
looked back when she had gone some way, to see if he was 
following her. 

So there at last were left Milly and Tony by themselves, 
she crying in watery streams, and Tony looking like a tree 
struck by lightning. 

“Well, Milly,’ he says at last, going up to her, “it do 
seem as if fate had ordained that it should be you and I, or 
nobody. And what must be must be, I suppose. Hey, 
Milly?” 

“If you like, Tony. You didn’t really mean what you 
said to them?” 

“Not a word of it!’ declares Tony, bringing down his 
fist upon his palm. 

And then he kissed her, and put the waggon to rights, 
and they mounted together; and their banns were put up the 
very next Sunday. 


From “ Life’s Little Ironies.” Tuomas Harpy. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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THE PUPPIES 


It was when Max was away that I began letting the three 
puppies out of the stable to play on the lawn. I tolerated 
their rampaging over the flower-beds, and playing hide-and- 
seek among the wall-flowers. But when they all went to 
the crocus border and began digging up the bulbs and playing 
ball with them, I felt that something must be done. It 
would never do to have four dogs digging up the bulbs. I 
must give the puppies away. I set about finding suitable 
homes for them, and in the meantime determined to bring 
them from the stable into the house, so that I could keep a 
watch on their outgoings and incomings, and also be able 
to educate them a little, and not launch them into the world 
of polite society without giving their stable manners a slight 
polish. I thought I would have them to sleep in my room 
by way of a beginning. 

They were beautiful puppies—little black, woolly sheep- 
dogs with white shirt-fronts, and large, loose, soft, white 
paws. Unlike their mother, they had long, fluffy tails. 

We had christened them after three friends of ours, 
Tommy, Isabel, and Joan. 

I took them up to my room at bed-time and made them 
a very comfortable nest in my bath. I lined it with the 
bath-flannel and put in a warm woolly rug rather crumpled 
up, so that they could snuggle into the folds if they liked, 
Then I lifted them all in. They took to it at once, curled 
themselves up into a sort of inextricable puzzle of heads 
and tails, so that you did not know which head belonged 
to which puppy, gave three sighs of deep satisfaction, and 
were sound asleep before the sighs had died away. I gazed 
at them with fond admiration, and thought what a blessed 
thing it would be for mothers if babies could be taught to 
behave in a like exemplary manner. Then I got into bed 
and blew out the candle. 

I slept for about an hour and a half. Then I was 
awakened by the puppies whimpering. I listened for a few 
minutes till the whimpering grew louder, and resolved itself 
into loud complaints, Then I said “Hush!” in a stage 
whisper. The sound of my voice had the unexpected effect 
of a puff of wind on a smouldering bonfire. They at once 
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burst into excited yelps, loud enough to wake the household. 
I lit a candle, sat up in bed, held the candle over my head, 
looked at them, and said “ Diddums Wasums!” It was a 
foolish thing to say, and I repented it. They took it as 
encouragement. They all got up and stood with their paws 
on the edge of the bath looking at me, while their tails 
wagged backwards and forwards like pendulums; and they 
made insinuating movements with their heads, implying that 
they were tired of the bath, and wished to get up, and would 
I kindly help them out. 

I told them that they had made a mistake, that it was 
not nearly time to get up yet, that the night was only just 
beginning, and that they would have to sleep a good seven 
hours more before there was any sign of morning. 

They said they were quite sure it was morning, and that 
if it was not, it ought to be, and that anyhow no person of 
sense would think of sleeping a whole night through on end, 
and they yelped louder and louder. 

I got up. I was rather sleepy, and perhaps not quite 
responsible for my actions, but I yielded to their frantic 
entreaties, and lifted them out of the bath one by one and 
put them on the floor, They were very much pleased. They 
wagged their tails, and then all three made a pounce at my 
bare toes. I could not allow that. I boxed their ears and 
reprimanded them severely. Whereupon they seized my 
nightgown from three different sides and tugged, obliging 
me to sit down plump and unexpectedly on the floor. This 
amused them enormously, They rested on their fore-paws 
and barked impertinently, wagging their tails on high, I 
sat helplessly on the floor and said “ Hush!” 

I might just as well have said “Hush!” to a Maxim 
gun. They paid not the slightest attention till the joke 
palled—which it did quite suddenly, and then with one 
accord they walked off in different directions to see what 
they could find. 

Tommy found a pair of bedroom slippers, and immediately 
settled himself comfortably on the floor and began to tear the 
fur off. Isabel found a rug with a fringe, which she set 
herself to chew, and Joan found a waste-paper basket, the 
contents of which she proceeded to tear into little bits and 
chuck about the room. 

Much relieved to see that they had quieted down, I got not 
bed and blew out the light. But sleep had departed as far as 
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I was concerned. I lay with one ear outside the bed-clothes 
listening and trying to make out from the sounds where they 
were and what they were doing. 

A series of sharp, jerking growls excited my curiosity. I 
sat up and lit a match. Tommy and Joan were having a 
desperate tug-of-war over one of my bedroom slippers. They 
seized the opportunity afforded by the momentary illumination 
of the room to drop the slippers and make a dash at Isabel, 
who was chewing the rug, and forthwith all three began a 
wild game of romps. They rolled over and over; they kicked, 
they tried to swallow each other's heads, they tore wildly after 
each other, round and round the room, making a noise on the 
bare boards like galloping ponies. I lay on my back in bed, 
feeling helpless and hopeless, and more incapable and futile 
than I had ever felt in my life. They went on for about half- 
an-hour, and then to my joy I detected signs of weariness. 
It came on rather suddenly. They whimpered a little: they 
found their way to a fur rug, they flopped down, they sighed, 
and they slept. 

As for me, I wept tears of gratitude and looked at my 
watch, It was only twelve o'clock. I congratulated myself 
on having got the orgy over so early, for now we should sleep 
—perhaps all the better for it—till morning. 

Little did I know of the way puppies spend their nights! 
Punctually at half-past two they woke—got up, and had the 
whole thing over again, only more thoroughly and uproariously 
than before. They barked and yelped like fiends, They tore 
wildly round and round the room, They romped in a sort of 
frenzy. They carried everything from its proper place and 
put it somewhere else. They found my boots with trees 
inside them, in one corner, and carried them one by one, by a 
button or a boot-lace, bump, bump, bump! along the floor to 
the furthest opposite corner. They took the contents of the 
coal-box lump by lump and spread them all over the floor. 

I did not close my eyes once. For, all through the night, 
at intervals of an hour and a half, did those awful puppies 
rise and repeat the programme. 

By five o’clock I was a perfect wreck, and detecting signs 
that the entertainment was drawing to a close again, in a sort 
of desperation I picked them all up on to my bed and let them 
go to sleep on the top of me—Isabel on one shoulder, Joan on 
the other, and Tommy stretched full-length down by my side. 
I dared not move, nor even breathe, for fear I should wake 
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them. I lay stark, staring, wide awake, in an uncomfort- 
able position, till morning, for I was determined to nip their 
next entertainment in the bud. Luckily for them they made 
no attempt to begin again. Perhaps they were exhausted. 
Their three little limp, warm, dead weights lay stretched 
motionless on the bed, like small fur rugs. Thinking sent me 
to sleep, and IJ slept till I was wakened by the maid with the 
hot water. She stood transfixed in the middle of the room, 
and gazed at the chaos it represented. All the rugs and mats 
were collected in heaps in the different corners. The floor 
was strewn with torn-up bits of paper, fur and fringe, and 
boots and shoes, and coal. All the things that had been in 
corners were in the middle of the room, and my bedroom 
slippers, which had been reduced to two bitten ‘soles with 
remnants of fur and chewed red flannel, were in the fender. 

“Take these awful puppies to the stable—to the garden— 
anywhere. Let them dig up the bulbs—do anything they 
like—and leave me alone. I don’t want any breakfast—only 
to be left quiet and undisturbed for the rest of the day.” 

“Perhaps it is as well for mothers that babies don’t behave 
like puppies,’ I murmured, as I heard them going bump, 
bump, bump! down the stairs. 


From “ Confidences of an Amateur A. M. Dew-Smrru. 
Gardener.” (Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY INFANT SON 


Tuov happy, happy elf ! 
(But stop—first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin !) 


Thou little tricksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 

(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair !) 
Thou darling of thy sire ! 
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(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 


Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for fays by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human hmming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble—that’s his precious nose i) 

Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
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With pure heart newly stamped from Nature’s mint, 


(Where did he learn that squint ?) 


Thou young domestic dove! 
(He'll have that jug off with another shove !) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife !) 
Thou enviable being ! 
No storm, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 


Toss the light ball—bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 

Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown ) 

Balmy, and breathing music like the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
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Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write unless he’s sent above !) 
Tuomas Hoop. 


MODERN LOGIC 


Aw Eton stripling, training for the Law, 

A dunce at Syntax, but a dab at Taw, 

One happy Christmas laid upon the shelf 

His cap, his gown, and store of learned pelf, 

With all the deathless bards of Greece and Rome, 
To spend a fortnight at his uncle’s home. 

Arrived, and passed the usual “ How d’ye do’s,” 
Inquiries of old friends, and college news— 
‘Well, Tom, the road, what saw you worth discerning, 

And how goes study, boy—what is’t you're learning ?” 
“Oh, Logic, sir—but not the worn-out rules 

Of Locke and Bacon—antiquated fools! 

‘Tis wit and wranglers’ Logic—thus, d’ye see, 

I'll prove to you as clear as A, B, C, 

That an eel-pie’s a pigeon :—to deny it, 

Wear to swear black’s white.” —* Indeed !”—* Let’s try it, 
An eel-pie is a pie of fish.” — Agreed.” 

“A fish-pie may be a Jack-pie.”’—* Well, proceed.” 

“A Jack-pie must be a John-pie—thus, ’tis done, 

For every John-pie must be a pi-ge-on! ” 

“ Bravo!” Sir Peter cries, “ Logic for ever! 

It beats my grandmother—and she was clever! 

But, zounds, my boy—it surely would be hard, 

That wit and learn’ng should have no reward ! 

To-morrow, for a stroll, the park we'll cross, 

And then I'll give you ’’—* What?” —*« My chestnut horse.” 
“A horse!” cries Tom, “ blood, pedigree, and paces ! 

Oh, what a dash I'll cut at Epsom races!” 


He went to bed and wept for downright sorrow 

To think the night must pass before the morrow ; 

Dream’d of his boots, his cap, his spurs, and leather breeches, 
Of leaping five-barr’d gates, and crossing ditches ; 
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Left his warm bed an hcur before the lark, 

And dragged his uncle, fasting, through the park :— 

Each craggy hill and dale in vain they cross, 

To find out something like a chestnut horse : 

But no such animal the meadows cropp’d. 

At length, beneath a tree, Sir Peter stopp’d ; 

Took a bough—then shook it—and down fell 

A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 

«“ There, Tom, take that.” —“ Well, sir, and what beside?” 

« Why, since you're booted, saddle it and ride!” 

« Ride what ?—a chestnut!—” “Ay; come, get across. 

I tell you, Tom, the chestnut is a horse, 

And all the horse you'll get: for I can show 

As clear as sunshine, that ’tis really so— 

Not by the musty, fusty, worn-out rules 

Of Locke and Bacon—addle-headed fools ! 

All Logic but the wranglers’ I disown, 

And stick to one sound argument—your own. 

Since you have prov’d to me, I don’t deny, 

That a pie-John’s the same as a John-pie ; 

What follows then, but as a thing of course, 

That a horse-chestnut is a chestnut-horse ?”’ 
ANONYMOUS, 


BARTLE MASSEY ON WOMENKIND 


Tux moment he appeared at the kitchen door with the 
candle in his hand, a faint whimpering began in the chimney- 
corner, and a brown-and-tan-coloured bitch, of that wise- 
looking breed with short legs and long body, known to an 
unmechanical generation as turnspits, came creeping along 
the floor, wagging her tail, and hesitating at every other 
step, as if her affections were painfully divided between the 
hamper in the chimney-corner and the master, whom she 
could not leave without a greeting. 

Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbies?” said the 
schoolmaster, making haste towards the chimney-corner, and 
holding the candle over the low hamper, where two extremely 
blind puppies lifted up their heads towards the light, from 
a nest of flannel and wool. Vixen could not even see her 
master look at them without painful excitement: she got 
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into the hamper and got out again the next moment, and 
behaved with true feminine folly, though looking all the 
while as wise as a dwarf with a large old-fashioned head and 
body on the most abbreviated legs. a. 

“Why, you've got a family, I see, Mr. Massey ? said 
Adam, smiling, as he came into the kitchen. “ How’s that? 
I thought it was against the law here.” 

“Law? What’s the use o’ law when a man’s once such 
a fool as to let a woman into his house ?” said Bartle, turning 
away from the hamper with some bitterness. He always 
called Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all conscious- 
ness that he was using a figure of speech. “If I’d known 
Vixen was a woman, I’d never have held the boys from 
drowning her; but when I’d got her into my hand, I was 
forced to take to her. And now you see what she’s brought 
me to—the sly, hypocritical wench”—Bartle spoke these 
last words in a rasping tone of reproach, and looked at Vixen, 
who poked down her head and turned up her eyes towards 
him with a keen sense of opprobrium—*and contrived to be 
brought to bed on a Sunday at church-time. I’ve wished 
again and again I’d been a bloody-minded man, that I 
could have strangled the mother and the brats with one 
cord.” 

Bartle went into his little pantry, and brought out an 
excellent home-baked loaf; for it was his one extravagance 
in these dear times to eat bread once a day instead of oat- 
cake; and he justified it by observing that what a school- 
master wanted was brains, and oat-cake ran too much to bone 
instead of brains. Then came a piece of cheese and a quart 
jug with a crown of foam upon it, He placed them all on 
the round deal table which stood against his large arm-chair 
in the chimney-corner, with Vixen’s hamper on one side of 
it, and a window-shelf with a few books piled up in it on the 
other. The table was as clean as if Vixen had been an 
excellent housewife in a checkered apron; so was the quarry 
floor; and the old carved oaken press, table, and chairs, 
which in these days would be bought at a high price in 
aristocratic houses, though, in that period of spider-legs and 
inlaid cupids, Bartle had got them for an old song, were 
= free from dust as things could be at the end of a summer's 

ay. 

“Now then, my boy, draw up, draw up. We'll not talk 
about business till we’ve had our supper. No man can be 
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wise on an empty stomach. But,” said Bartle, rising from 
his chair again, “I must give Vixen her supper too, confound 
her! though she'll do nothing with it but nourish those 
unnecessary babbies. That’s the way with these women, 
they’ve got no head-pieces to nourish, and so their food all 
runs either to fat or to brats.” 

«Nay, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, who took his old friend’s 
whim more seriously than usual to-night, “don’t be so hard 
on the creaturs God has made to be companions for us. A 
working man ’ud be badly off without a wife to see to 
th’ house and the victual, and make things clean and 
comfortable.” 

«Nonsense! It’s the silliest lie a sensible man like you 
ever believed, to say a woman makes a house comfortable. 
It’s a story got up, because the women are there, and some- 
thing must be found for ’em todo. I tell you there isn’t a 
thing under the sun that needs to be done at all, but what 
a man can do better than a woman, unless it’s bearing 
children, and they do that in a poor makeshift way; it had 
better ha’ been left to the men—it had better ha’ been left 
to the men. I tell you, a woman ull bake you a pie every 
week of her life, and never come to see that the hotter the 
oven the shorter the time. I tell you, a woman ‘ull make 
your porridge every day for twenty years, and never think 
of measuring the proportion between the meal and the milk— 
a little more or less, she’ll think, doesn’t signify: the porridge 
will be awk’ard now and then: if it’s wrong, it’s summat 
in the meal, or it’s summat in the milk, or it’s summat in 
the water. Look at me! I make my own bread, and there’s 
no difference between one batch and another from year’s 
end to year’s end; but if I’d got any other woman besides 
Vixen in the house, I must pray to the Lord every baking 
to give me patience if the bread turned out heayy. And 
as for cleanliness, my house is cleaner than any other house 
on the Common, though the half of ’em swarm with women. 
Will Baker’s lad comes to help me in a morning, and we 
get as much cleaning done in one hour without any fuss, 
as a woman ‘ud get done in three, and all the while be 
sending buckets o’ water after your ankles, and let the fender 
and the fire-irons stand in the middle o’ the floor half the 
day, for you to break your shins against em, Don't tell me 
about God having made such creatures to be companions for 
us! I don’t say but He might make Eve to be a companion 
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to Adam in Paradise—there was no cooking to be spoilt 
there, and no other woman to cackle with and make mis- 
chief; though you see what mischief she did as soon as 
she’d an opportunity. But it’s an impious, unscriptural 
opinion to say a woman’s a blessing to a man now; you might 
as well say adders and wasps, and foxes and wild beasts, are 
a blessing, when they're only the evils that belong to this 
state o probation, which it’s lawful for a man to keep as 
clear of as he can in this life, hoping to get quit of ’em for 
ever in another—hoping to get quit of ’em for ever in 
another.” 

Bartle had become so excited and angry in the course of 
his invective that he had forgetten his supper, and only 
used the knife for the purpose of rapping the table with the 
haft. But towards the close, the raps became so sharp and 
frequent, and his voice so quarrelsome, that Vixen felt it 
incumbent on her to jump out of the hamper and bark 
vaguely. 

“ Quiet, Vixen!” snarled Bartle, turning round upon her. 
“You're like the rest o’ the women—always putting in your 
word before you know why.” 

Vixen returned to her hamper again in humiliation, and 
her master continued his supper in a silence which Adam did 
not choose to interrupt; he knew the old man would be ina 
better humour when he had had his supper and lighted his 
pipe. 

“But it’s getting late now—it’ll be pretty near eleven 
before I’m at home, and mother may happen to lie awake ; 
she’s more fidgety nor usual now. So I'll bid you good 
night.” 

“Well, well, we'll go to the gate with you—it’s a fine 
night,” said Bartle, taking up his stick. Vixen was at once 
on her legs, and without further words the three walked out 
into the starlight, by the side of Bartle’s potato- beds, to the 
little gate. 

“Come to the music o’ Friday night, if you can, my boy,” 
said the old man, as he closed the gate after Adam, and 
leaned against it. 

“Ay, ay,” said Adam, striding along towards the streak 
of pale road. He was the only object moving on the wide 
common. The two grey donkeys, just visible in front of the 
gorse bushes, stood as still as limestone images—as still as 
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the grey-thatched roof of the mud cottage a little farther on. 
Bartle kept his eye on the moving figure till it passed into 
the darkness, while Vixen, in a state of divided affection, 
had twice run back to the house to bestow a parenthetic lick 
on her puppies. 

“Ay, ay,’ muttered the schoolmaster, as Adam dis- 
appeared ; “‘there you go, stalking along—stalking along; 
but you wouldn’t have been what you are if you hadn't had 
a bit of old lame Bartle inside you. The strongest calf must 
have something to suck at. There’s plenty of these big, 
lumbering fellows ‘ud never have known their A B C, if it 
hadn’t been for Bartle Massey. Well, well, Vixen, you foolish 
wench, what is it, what is it? I must go in, must I? Ay, 
ay, I’m never to have a will o’ my own any more. And those 
pups, what do you think I’m to do with em, when they’re 
twice as big as you?”’— : 


‘‘But where’s the use of talking to a woman with 
babbies ?” continued Bartle: “she’s got no conscience—no 
conscience ; it’s all run to milk.” 


From “ Adam Bede.” (Abridged.) Georce Exior. 


AUNT TABITHA 


Wuatever I do, and whatever I say, 

Aunt Tabitha tells me that isn’t the way ; 
When she was a girl (forty summers ago), 
Aunt Tabitha tells me they never did so. 


Dear aunt! If I only would take her advice! 

But I like my own way, and I find it so nice! 

And besides, I forget half the things I am told; 
But they all will come back to me—when I am old. 


If a youth passes by, it may happen, no doubt, 

He may chance to look in as I chance to look out; 
She would never endure an impertinent stare— 

It is horrid, she says, and I mustn't sit there. 
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A walk in the moonlight has pleasures, I own, 
But it isn’t quite safe to be walking alone ; 

So I take a lad’s arm—just for safety, you know— 
But Aunt Tabitha tells me they didn’t do so. 


How wicked we are, and how good they were then! 
They kept at arm’s length those detestable men; 
What an era of virtue she lived in !—But stay— 
Were the men all such rogues in Aunt Tabitha’s day ? 


If the men were so wicked, I’ll ask my papa 

How he dared to propose to my darling mamma ; 

Was he like the rest of them? Goodness! Who knows? 
And what shall I say, if a wretch should propose ? 


I am thinking, if aunt knew so little of sin, 

What a wonder Aunt Tabitha’s aunt must have been ! 
And her grand-aunt—it scares me—how shockingly sad 
That we girls of to-day are so frightfully bad ! 


A martyr will save us, and nothing else can: 

Let me perish—to rescue some wretched young man! 
Though when to the altar a victim I go, 

Aunt Tabitha ’ll tell me she never did so. 


Outver WENDELL Ho.mgs. 


THE SMART INSURANCE AGENT 


Somer relatives of the Magruders named Kemper came to 
the village to live a few weeks ago, and they rented a house 
not far from mine. We have a life insurance agent in the 
town, named Benjamin P. Gunn, and he is decidedly the 
most enterprising and indefatigable of the fraternity of which 
he is a member. He has already bored everybody in the 
county nearly to death, and it is easy to imagine the delight 
he feels when a new victim comes within his reach. The 
Kempers were hardly fixed in their new home when Gunn, 
who had been awaiting with impatience a chance to attack 
them, one morning called for the purpose of ascertaining if 
he could induce Mr, Kemper to take out a policy of insurance 
upon his life. In response to his summons Mrs. Kemper 
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came into the parlour to see him. The following conversation 
then ensued : 

“T suppose,” said Gunn, “ Mr. Kemper has no insurance 
on his life?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Kemper. 

“Well, I'd like to get him to take a policy in our 
company. It’s the safest in the world—the largest capital, 
smallest rates, and biggest dividends,” 

“Mr. Kemper don’t take much interest in such things 
now,” said Mrs. K. 

“Well, madam, but he ought to, in common justice to 
you. No man knows when he will die; and by paying a 
ridiculously small sum now, Mr. Kemper can leave his family 
in affluence. I'd like to hand you, for him, a few pamphlets 
containing statistics upon the subject; may I?” 

“ Of course, if you wish to.” 

“Don’t you think he can be induced to insure?” asked 
Gunn. 

“J hardly think so,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 
~ “He is in good health, 1 suppose? Has he complained 
lately of being sick ?” 

‘* Not lately.” 

«‘ May I ask if he has any considerable wealth?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Then, of course, he must insure. No poor man can 
afford to neglect an opportunity. I suppose he travels some- 
times—goes about in railroad cars and other dangerous 
places ?” 

_ No, he keeps very quiet.” 

“ Man of steady habits, I s’pose ?”’ 

“ Very steady.” 

« He is the very man I want,” said Gunn. “I know I 
can sell him a policy.” 

“I don’t think you can,” replied Mrs. Kemper. 

“Why? When will he be home? Ill call on him. I 
don’t know of any reason why I shouldn’t insure him?” 

“J know,” replied Mrs. K. 

“Why?” 

« He has been dead twenty-seven years!” said the widow. 

Then Mr. Gunn said “Good morning,” and returned to 
his office. 


From “ Out of the Hurly-Burly.” Max AbvELEr, 
8 
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THE RATIONALISTIC CHICKEN 


ee ee 


Most queer—although most excellent a change 
Shades of the prison-house, ye disappear ! 
My fettered thoughts have won a wider range, 
And, like my legs, are free ; 
No longer huddled up so pitiably : 
Free now to pry and probe, and peer and peer, 
And make these mysteries out. 
Shall a free-thinking chicken live in doubt? 
For now in doubt undoubtedly I am: 
This problem’s very heavy on my mind, 
And I’m not one to either shirk or sham— 
I won’t be blinded, and I won’t be blind. 


; 


Now let me see :— 
First, I would know how did I get in there ? 
Then where was I of yore? 
Besides, why didn’t I get out before? 
Dear me ! 
Here are three puzzles (out of plenty more)— 
Enough to give me pip upon the brain ! 
But let me think again, 
How do I know I ever was inside ? 
Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain, 
Less than my reason, and beneath my pride, 
To think that I could dwell 
In such a paltry, miserable cell 
As that old shell. 
Of course I couldn't! How could J have lain, 
Body and beak and feathers, legs and wings, 
And my heart’s deep sublime imaginings, 
In there ? 


I meet the notion with profound disdain, 
It’s quite incredible ; since I declare 

(And I’m a chicken that you can’t deceive), 
What I can’t understand I won’t believe. 
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Where did I come from, then? Ah, where, indeed ? 
This is a riddle monstrous hard to read. 

I have it! Why, of course, 
All things are moulded by some plastic force 
Out of some atoms somewhere up in space, 
Fortuitously concurrent anywhere. 

There now! 

That’s plain as is the beak upon my face. 

What’s that I hear? 
My mother cackling at me! Just her way, 
So prejudiced and ignorant, I say— 
So far behind the wisdom of the day. 


What's old I can’t revere: 
Hark at her! “You're a silly chick, my dear; 
That’s quite as plain, alack ! 
As is the piece of shell upon your back!” 
How bigoted! Upon my back, indeed! 
I don’t believe it’s there, 
For I can’t see it; and I do declare, 
For all her fond deceivin’, 
What I can’t see I never mill believe in, 
Rev. S. J. Sronz. 


COURTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Tuzy had been keeping company a year. He told her 
Friday afternoon that he would be up early Sunday evening, 
as he had something of great importance to tell her, and a 
present to give her. With a woman’s keen intuition, she 
knew what that something of importance would be, and she 
looked forward to the hour with sweet expectations. 

He was there in time, but hardly in the condition he 
desired. A heavy cold had tackled him the night before, 
and his eyes were red and inflamed, and his nose was nearly 
twice its usual size, and shone with a lustre that would have 
appeared to much better advantage on a door-plate. Singu- 
larly enough, the young lady was similarly conditioned. She 
ushered him into the parlour, and without any preliminary 
ceremony they were seated on the same sofa together. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his nose. This reminded 
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her of a duty she owed herself; and she attended to it at 
once. He held one of her hands in one of his, and his hand- 
kerchief in the other. Then he spoke— 

«“ Susad, I cub to-dide to dalk to you of subthing dearer 
—ah-ah-ooh”—(a prompt application of the handkerchief 
cut off the sneeze in its bud)—“dearer to be thad libe—ah, 
ah—thad id—oo-ooh-ker chew, ker chew, ker chew!” A 


moment’s pause. “I’ve god ad awful code,’ he explains — 


with due solemnity. 

*«‘Sobe I,” she replies. 

A moment is devoted to the silent use of the handker- 
chiefs, and then he continues— 

*Darlig, you bust have seed all the tibe how mudge— 
ooh-ooh-ker”’—(the handkerchief again saves him)—“ how 
mudge I have thought ob you. Every hour ob the day or 
dide—ah-ah-ooh-ooh, ker chew, ker chew!” 

She wiped her eyes—and then her nose, and made an 


honest endeavour to look languishingly, but owing to the — 


watery condition of the former, and the fiery glow of the 
latter, she appeared to an unhappy advantage. 

But he did not notice it. 

« Susad,” he began again, grasping her hand with fervour, 
and clutching his handkerchief with equal earnestness, “ what 
is libe without love? Dothing. Darlig, do you, cad you, 
love be edough to be by—ah-ah-ooh-chew! You'll be bide, 
all bide?” he gasped. 

“I will, Hedry, I will,” she hoarsely whispered. 


He drew her to him, slipped the ring upon her finger, — 


and there they stood together, their reddened and half-closed 
eyes blinking in sweet holy ecstasy upon each other. 

‘My poor darlig has god sudge a bad code,” he sym- 
pathisingly murmured. 

“So id by Hedry,” she softly whispered back. “You 
bust take sub bedicine for that code, to-night,” she said, 

«So bust you,” he added. 

“ Yes, ad you'll soak your feet in hod wader?” 

“I will; ad you'll soak yours ?’’ he eagerly asked. 

«J will,” she replied. 

‘Heaven bless you, by darlig, by precious darlig,” clasping 
her again to his breast. And then he stole out into the 
darkness; and she lingered.a moment at the door and heard 
his dear voice ring out on the night air as he passed away,— 
“ Ker chew, ker chew !” ANon. 


Oe ee ee 
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ONLY A PIN 


ONLY a pin, yet it calmly lay 

On the tufted floor in the light of day ; 
And it shone serenely fair and bright, 
Reflecting back the noonday light. 


Only a boy, yet he saw that pin, 

And his face assumed a fiendish grin ; 
He stooped for a while, with look intent, 
Till he and the pin alike were bent. 


Only a chair, but upon its seat 

A well-bent pin found safe retreat ; 
Nor had the keenest eye discerned 
That heavenward its point was turned. 


Only a man, but he chanced to drop 
Upon that chair; when, fizzy-bang-pop! 
He leaped like a cork from out a bottle, 
And opened wide his valve de throttle. 


Only a yell, though an honest one, 
It lacked the element of fun; 
And boy and man, and pin and chair, 


In wild confusion mingled there. 
ANON. 


THE BOY 


An humble boy with a shining pail, 

Went gladly singing adown the dale, 

To where the cow with a brindle tail 

On clover her palate did regale. 

An humble bee did gaily sail 

Far over the soft and shadowy vale, 

To where the boy with the shining pail, 

Was milking the cow with the brindle tail. 
The bee lit down on the cow’s left ear, 

Her heels flew up through the atmosphere— 
And through the leaves of a chestnut tree, 
The boy soared into futurity. ANON. 
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WIDOW WILEY 


Op Hale was a bachelor. He was wont to say he’d “be 
danged if he’d ever see any womenfolk cluttering and 
chattering round his place; dirty wenches they was, most 
on.’em; and them as wern’t dirty spent the best part of 
their time hanging about other folks’ doorsteps—minding 
every one’s business but their own!” 

Hale was going on for eighty. His surname was most 
appropriate to his condition. Hale he was in the widest 
acceptance of the word. His blue eyes had lost none of 
their sharpness of vision; his hair, though it had silvered 
with years, was as plentiful as ever; and his cheery face 
was blessed with a vividness of colouring that would not 
have disgraced the complexion of a maid of seventeen. 

Hale had a fine contempt for the gentler sex; so he 
swept out his own kitchen, washed up dishes, made his bed, 
attended to the cows and pigs, fed his hens, went to market, 
and cooked his own meals in the privacy he courted. 

But there was one eye that spied out his doings, and 
added fuel to the fire whenever the subject of the other 
sex came up in his presence. She was a “ widdy woman,” 
who “kept the place” next to old Hale’s; and every one 
knows how artful a widdy may become! 

Old Hale used to cast withering glances at her over 
the top of the hedge between their two gardens. She 
always made a point of coming out to shake her mats when 
he was feeding the pigs, and Hale abhorred this supervision. 
He had, however, his own peculiar methods of avenging 
himself, and his querulous old voice would be raised to a 
convenient pitch for traversing the space between him and 
his neighbour, 

“ Yo’ womenfolk, yo’ womenfolk!” he would say im- 
pressively to his pig. « Always a-pushing of yo’sels afore 
th’ public, an’ puttin’ yo’ foots in all t’ muck !”’—_(Flopp, 
flopp, flopp !—the vigorous shaking of a big rug, and clouds 
of dust)—“ Where be th’ use o’ yo’", I'd like tv’ know; eatin’ 
an’ eatin’, an’ furreting about all over th’ place. Whoy 
all you er good fur is t’bear little uns, an’ them yo’ brings 
op to th’ same trade as yo’sen—gr-r-r, I never saw sich a 


SOW as yo’ be—every bit as bad as any other woman; every 
bit as bad!” 
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Then a shrill, cracked voice from over the hedge— 

“ Shoo-o !—yo’ old cockrel ; ain’t yo’ ashamed of yourself 
—trying t’ get the best o’ all th’ hens, as usual? Go along 
wi’ yo’, an’ set an’ crow on topo’ dunghill as if yo’ was the 
only creature in th’ world—same as any other man !” 

Before this telling thrust had carried across the hedge, 
however, old Hale would be back in the house, laughing 
quietly to himself. 

« That had ought t’ teach her to bide in her own kitchen, 
an’ not come ogling after th’ men-folk !” 

But it did not. 

Mrs. Wiley (for that was her name) took a great interest 
in Hale; indeed, so much so, that she was callous to all the 
vindictive remarks made at her by him, through the pig. 

One morning she decided to peel her potatoes for dinner 
before she shook the mats. 

But all the time the short, sharp blade of the knife 
slipped round the potatoes, depriving them of their fustian 
jackets, and leaving them cool and white in the basin, she 
could not help thinking of Hale; and at last she put the 
bowl aside on the sink and resolved to finish peeling them 
later on. She was almost afraid the pig would have had 
its “meat”; so, regardless of the warmth of the day, she 
seized up the first mat that came to hand and hurried out 
and began to raise a cloud of dust in the fresh morning 
sunshine. 

Flopp, flopp, flopp! How strange it was he didn’t begin! 

Flopp, flopp, flopp! Then the dust cleared away, and she 
stood with the mat in her hand gazing in astonishment, for 
old Hale was standing close up to the hedge and speaking 
to her! 

. It was the very first time he had ever spoken to her. 

She stood staring at him stupidly, and noted that he was 
minus his hat; that his face was white, and that, contrary 
to his usual habit, he was extremely dirty. 

«« She’s dead!” he said hopelessly. 

«¢ Lawk-a-mercy—who’s dead?” 

«“T’ould sow. It’s an awful loss—an awful loss t’ me 

« Well now, I am sorry !”’ 

«J sat up all night along of her, and all that mortal aid 
could do I did; but she’d gone afore daylight; and there’s 
only four of th’ little uns likely t’ thrive, an’ they wi no 
nourishment, poor creatures!” 


4? 
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«You mustn’t lose them four, Master.” 

“Eh! but how can I see to em? There’s so much t’ be 
done, an’ only me t’ do it. They’ll take a powerful lot of 
looking after, and I’m dommed if I can get ’em t’ feed 
comfortable—they do naught but blether for the ould un, 
and all as I gives ’em they lets out at th’ corners agin.” 

“What be yo’ feeding ’em with, Master?” 

“Weel, all I seemed able t’ clap hands on were an old 
saucer; but see you, look at my apron what a sight I be!” 

Mrs. Wiley shook her head. “You'll nary get ’em t’ 
suck at a saucer,” she said. “ Yo’ couldn’t expec’ it.” 

“They're rare little pigs,” said Hale sadly; “it do seem a 
pity if they should die, an’ I’ve been wunnerful unlucky t’ 
lose th’ sow, I have!” 

“Nay, don’t yo’ speak like that—I’ll undertake t’ make 
“em feed fast enough if yo’ let me have a try!” 

“You can coom along,” said old Hale. He had not, to 
tell the truth, any faith in her powers; but it was not his 
way to throw any chance to the winds. 

Mrs. Wiley ran into her house, and returned shortly with 
something she was polishing upon her apron. 

“It’s not been used since my Mary Ann come to stop 
along of me after her man died,’ she said breathlessly. 
“When th’ babby followed its dad, and she went out tv’ 
service agin, she says, ‘Mother,’ she says, ‘put th’ little 
un’s bottle away somewhere safe. I can’t abear t’ see ite 
she says. So I put it along o’ th’ best chiny in the cupboard 
in the front room, and there it’s ben ever sin’.” 

As she spoke she went briskly down her own garden and 
round into Hale’s, 

Then the old couple went together to the rescue of the 
orphans. The four little black bodies lay huddled together 
on a heap of straw, weeping as dismally as baby pigs could 
weep. 

It was “wunnerful,” old Hale said, to see how they 
roused up when Mrs. Wiley chirruped to them, and how 
skilfully she inserted the nib of the bottle into the willing 
mouths ! 

Old Hale could say nothing but “ There now ! there now ie 
in a rapture of relieved anxiety. He stood with a hand on 
7 knee, watching the proceedings with a wide smile on 
ris lips. 

Mrs, Wiley crouched upon the floor, attending to the 
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babies’ wants in turn, and accompanying her task with much 
womanly baby-talk. 

“[’m sure I’m wunnerful obliged t’ yo’,” said the old 
man at last, when the operation was over for the time 
being. 

«You needn’t mention it,” said Mrs. Wiley in a gratified 
voice; “I'll see them through for awhile, if yo’ like. I know 
yo’ve plenty to do, an’ it don’t take me long t’ nip round 
wi my own work; so it won’t be no trouble.” 

And old Hale accepted her offer gladly. 


It was about a month after this that one afternoon, just 
as old Hale was coming out of his cowshed with the milk- 
pail, the Vicar passed by, and exchanged a friendly nod 
with the old man. 

« Splendid weather, is it not?” he said. 

“Qh, eh,” said old Hale. “See you here, Master, please 
t’ stop a bit; I’ve somethin’ I wants t’ say.” 

The clergyman stopped and waited, with a kindly smile 
on his face, born of the old man’s quaint appearance, 

Hale straightened himself, and spoke slowly and distinctly, 
so that there might be no mistake as to the drift of his 
remarks. 

«[’ye been a bacheldor all my life, so it may take yo’a 
bit contrary like when I tells yo’ I wants yo’ t’ put up the 
banns,” he began. 

“The banns!” ejaculated the Vicar, surprised. “ Whose 
banns? ” 

« Whoy, mine—mine. George Hale, bacheldor, and Emily 
Ann Wiley, widdy; an’ we wants ‘em put up as soon as 
it may suit yo’er convenience, you mind. We ain't so young 
as we can afford t’ keep company long. I’m eighty and she 
a-going on for seventy-two.” 

« Well, you have surprised me !” said the Vicar. 

« Well, I thought it might make yo’ sit up a bit,” said old 

Hale complacently. 
You have given me your opinion so often upon marriage 
that I thought you were quite a confirmed old bachelor. 
I suppose you have changed your mind upon the subject 
of women, then?” 

“No—no,”’ said Hale thoughtfully. “I can’t see no 
improvement in ’em as a sec—wish I could, wish I could— 
but Mrs. Wiley now, she’s seasoned, an’ she is a clean, hard- 
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working body as knows how t’ be thrifty, she does.” Then a 
smile dawned in his blue eyes. 

“Yo wouldn’t believe, sir,’ he said, “I didn’t afore I 
got t’ know it fur fact, what a wunnerful hand she bet’ rear 
young pigs!” 

From “ Widow Wiley and Some Other Brown Linnet 
Old Folk.” (Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


ALEX-AND-HER 


THERE was a chap who kept a store, 
And, though there might be grander, 

He sold his goods to all who came, 
And his name was Alexander. 


He mixed his goods with cunning hand 
He was a skilful brander ; 

And since his sugar was half sand, 
They called him Alex-Sander. 


He had his dear one, and she came, 
And lovingly he scanned her ; 

He asked her would she change her name, 
Then ring did Alex-hand-her. 


“© Oh yes,” she said, with smiling lip, 
“Tf I can be commander ;”’ 

And so they framed a partnership, 
And called it Alex-and-her. 


ANON. 


“MEDIO DE FONTE LEPORUM SURGIT 
AMARI ALIQUID” (Lucretius) 
We walk’d about at Hampton Court, 
Alone in sunny weather, 


And talk’d—half earnest and half sport, 
Link’d arm-in-arm together, 
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I press’d her hand upon the steps, 
Its warmest light the sky lent. 

She sought the shade: I sought her lips: 
We kiss’d: and then were silent. 


Clare thought, no doubt, of many things 
Besides the kiss I stole there ;— 

The sun, and sunny founts in rings, 
The bliss of soul with soul there. 


The bonnet, fresh from France, she wore, 
My praise of how she wore it, 

The arms above the carven door, 
The orange-trees before it ;— 


Bnt I could only think, as, mute 
I watch’d her happy smile there, 
With rising pain, of this tight boot, 
That pinch’d me all the while there. 
Lorp Lyrron. 


BECKY SHARP GIVES A LESSON 
IN MANNERS 


Miss Suarp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town address; 
and a few days after this conversation, Lieutenant Osborne 
received a letter, in Captain Rawdon’s schoolboy hand, and 
enclosing a note of invitation from Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling 
Amelia, who, you may be sure, was ready enough to accept 
it when she heard that George was to be of the party. It 
was arranged that Amelia was to spend the morning with 
the ladies of Park Lane, where all were very kind to her. 
Rebecca patronised her with calm superiority : she was so 
much the cleverer of the two, and her friend so gentle and 
unassuming, that she always yielded when anybody chose 
to command, and so took Rebecca’s orders with perfect 
meekness and good humour. Miss Crawley’s graciousness 
was also remarkable. She continued her raptures about 
little Amelia, talked about her before her face as if she 
were a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her 
with the most benevolent wonder possible. I admire that 
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admiration which the genteel world sometimes extends to 
the commonalty. There is no more agreeable object in 
life than to see May Fair folks condescending. Miss Crawley s 
prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor little Amelia, 
and I am not sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane 
she did not find honest Miss Briggs the most agreeable. She 
sympathised with Briggs as with all neglected or gentle 
people: she wasn’t what you call a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner—a repast en garcon with Captain 
Crawley. 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him 
to Park Lane from Russell Square; where the young ladies, 
who were not themselves invited, and professed the greatest 
indifference at that slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s name in the baronetage; and learned everything 
which that work had to teach about the Crawley family and 
their pedigree, and the Binkies, their relatives, &c. &c. 
Rawdon Crawley received George Osborne with great frank- 
ness and graciousness; praised his play at billiards: asked 
him when he would have his revenge : was interested about 
Osborne’s regiment; and would have proposed picquet to him 
that very evening, but Miss Crawley absolutely forbade any 
gambling in her house; so that the young Lieutenant’s purse 
was not lightened by his gallant patron, for that day at least. 
However, they made an engagement for the next, somewhere: 
to look at a horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try him 
in the Park; and to dine together, and to pass the evening 
with some jolly fellows. “That is, if you’re not on duty to 
that pretty Miss Sedley,” Crawley said, with a knowing 
wink. “Monstrous nice girl, ‘pon my honour, though, 
Osborne,” he was good enough to add. “Lots of tin, I 
suppose, eh?” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty; he would join Crawley with 
pleasure: and the latter, when they met the next day, 
praised his new friend’s horsemanship—as he might with 
perfect honesty—and introduced him to three or four young 
men of the first fashion, whose acquaintance immensely elated 
the simple young officer, 

“ How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye ?” Osborne inquired 
of his friend over their wine, with a dandified air. « Good- 
natured little girl that. Does she suit well at Queen’s 
Crawley? Miss Sedley liked her a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the Lieutenant out 
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of his little blue eyes, and watched him when he went up 
to resume his acquaintance with the fair governess. Her 
conduct must have relieved Crawley, if there was any jealousy 
in the bosom of that life-guardsman. 

When the young men went upstairs, and after Osborne’s 
introduction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca 
with a patronising, easy swagger. He was going to be kind 
to her and protect her. He would even shake hands with 
her, as a friend of Amelia’s; and saying, “ Ah, Miss Sharp! 
how-dy-doo?” held out his left hand towards her, expecting 
that she would be quite confounded at the honour. 

Miss Sharp put out her right fore-finger, and gave him 
a little nod, so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, 
watching the operations from the other room, could hardly 
restrain his laughter as he saw the Lieutenant’s entire dis- 
comfiture; the start he gave, the pause, and the perfect 
clumsiness with which he at length condescended to take the 
finger which was offered for his embrace. 

“She’d beat the devil, by Jove!” the Captain said, in a 
rapture: and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the 
conversation, agreeably asked Rebecca how she liked her 
new place. 

«My place?” said Miss Sharp coolly ; “how kind of you 
to remind me of it! It’s a tolerably good place; the wages 
are pretty good—not so good as Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with 
your sisters in Russell Square. How are those young ladies? 
—not that I ought to ask?” 

«Why not?” Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 

“Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to 
ask me into their house, whilst I was staying with Amelia; 
but we poor governesses, you know, are used to slights of 
this sort.” 

«My dear Miss Sharp!” Osborne ejaculated. 

«At least in some families,’ Rebecca continued. “ You 
can’t think what a difference there is though. We are not 
so wealthy in Hampshire as you lucky folks of the City. 
But then I am in a gentleman’s family—good old English 
stock. I suppose you know Sir Pitt’s father refused a peerage. 
And you see how I am treated. I am pretty comfortable. 
Indeed, it is rather a good place. But how very good of you 
to inquire!” 

Osborne was quite savage. The little governess patronised 
him and persiféd him until this young British Lion felt quite 
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uneasy; nor could he muster sufficient presence of mind to 
find a pretext for backing out of this most delectable con- 
versation. 

“I thought you liked the City families pretty well,” he 
said haughtily. 

“ Last year, you mean, when I was fresh from that horrid 
vulgar school? Of course I did. Doesn’t every girl like to 
come home for the holidays? And how was I to know any 
better? But oh, Mr. Osborne, what a difference eighteen 
months’ experience makes !—eighteen months spent, pardon 
me for saying so, with gentlemen. As for dear Amelia, 
she, I grant you, is a pearl, and would be charming anywhere. 
There now, I see you are beginning to be in a good humour; 
but oh, these queer odd City people! And Mr. Jos—how is 
that wonderful Mr. Joseph ?” 

“It seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr. 
Joseph last year,” Osborne said kindly. 

“ How severe of you! Well, entre nous, I didn’t break my 
heart about him; yet if he had asked me to do what you 
mean. by your looks (and very expressive and kind they are, 
too), I wouldn’t have said no.” 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “ Indeed, how 
very obliging !” 

“What an honour to have had you for a brother-in-law, 
you are thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, 
Esquire, son of John Osborne, Esquire, son of —what was your 
grandpapa, Mr. Osborne? Well, don’t be angry. You can’t 
help your pedigree, and I quite agree with you that I would 
have married Mr. Joe Sedley; for could a poor penniless girl 
do better? Now you know the whole secret. J’m frank and 
open; and, considering all things, it was very kind of you 
to allude to the circumstance—very kind and polite. Amelia 
dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking about your poor brother 
Joseph. How is he?” 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was 
in the right; but she had managed most successfully to put 
him in the wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feeling, if he 
stayed another minute, that he would have been made to 
look foolish in the presence of Amelia. 


From « Vanity Fair,” W. M. Tuackeray, 
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THAT WAS ALL 


HE put his arm around me, 
He squeezed me once or twice; 
I didn’t say a word, you know, 
Because it was so nice. 


"Twas evening, by the seaside; 
The music, low and sweet, 

Came trembling like the moonshine 
In shadows at our feet. 


He held his arm around me, 
I stood so close to him 

His moustache touched my forehead, 
And all the world was dim. 


Ah, that ecstatic pressure, 
That touch of heart to heart: 

The sweetest thing in Nature, 
The tenderest in Art. 


No whispered words were spoken, 
We thought not of the time ; 
We needed no expression 
For rapture so sublime. 


What’s that? Was he proposing ? 
I wouldn’t marry Paul. 
Of course he wasn’t. Both of us 
Were waltzing: that was all. 
AWoN. 


HE TRIED TO TELL HIS WIFE 


Ir there is one thing more than another calculated to throw 
a man into a gnashing-of-the-teeth and tearing-of-the-hair 
condition, it is his attempt to give his wife an account of 
some ordinary affair. Only the other day Mr, James Smith 
wished to relate to his better half a little story. He began: 

« Oh, my dear, I must tell you something Jack Burroughs 
told me to-day while——” 

« Where did you see Jack Burroughs ?”’ answered the wife, 

‘Oh, we went to luncheon together, and—— ” 
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«‘ How did you happen to go to luncheon together?” 

«Well, we didn’t exactly go together. I met Jack at the 
restaurant, and om 

“ What restaurant ?” 

“ Calloway’s ; and Jack 

“How did you happen to go to Calloway’s? I thought 
you always lunched at Draper's ?”’ 

“T nearly always do, but I just happened to drop into 
Calloway’s to-day, along with Jack, and 2 

«Does he always lunch at Calloway’s ?” 

“Tm sure, my dear, that I don’t know if he does or does 
not. It makes no earthly difference if * 

“Oh, of course not. I just wondered if he did, that’s all. 
Go on with your story.” 

“ Well, while we were eating our soup, Jack 

‘*What kind of soup?” 

“Oxtail. Jack said that 4 

“J thought you disliked oxtail soup ?” 

“ Well, I don’t care much about it, but oe 

“‘How did you happen to order it if you didn’t care for 
ee 

“ Because I did. But the soup has nothing to do with the 
story.” 

Oh, of course not. I never said that it had. I don’t see 
why you should get cross over a simple question. Go on.” 

“Well, while we were eating our soup Laurence Hill and 
his wife came in, and 

«They did ?”’ 

“I have just said so.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so cross about it.” 

“They came in, and - 

“Is she pretty ?” 

“Pretty enough, Jack bowed, and ay 

“ Does he know them ?” 

“Well, now, do you suppose he would have bowed if he 
hadn’t known them? I declare, if I se 

‘“* How was she dressed ?”’ 

“How should I know? I never looked at her dress. 
What I was going to tell you, was that ms 

“ Did they sit near you?” 

“ Yes, at the next table. And while they were ordering, 
Jack said that they % 

“Couldn’t they hear him ?” 
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“Do you suppose that Jack would have no more sense 
than to let them hear him talk about them? Look here 
now é 

“James, if you can’t tell me a simple little incident with- 
out getting into a passion, you'd better keep it to yourself. 
What did Jack say ?” 

“He said that Mrs. Hill's father was opposed to the 
match, and < 

“ How did he know that?” 

“Great Cesar, there you go again!” 

“‘ James, will you please to remember that it is your wife 
to whom you are speaking, sir!” 

“No other woman could drive me raving, distracted, crazy 
asking silly questions about of 

Se James '° 

uf Every time I try to tell you anything you begin, and 

ou—— 
a James, [ do not propose listening to any such insulting 
remarks, and ss 

“You never listen to anything. That’s the trouble. 
If——_” 

“When I ask you a simple question, you 

“Simple question’ You've asked me a million simple 
questions in the last few minutes, just because I was going 
to tell you that Jack Burroughs said that ? 

“TI do not wish to know what Mr. Jack Burroughs said, if 
you cannot tell it respectfully. Ishall have my dinner sent 
to my room, since it is so painful for you to eat with an id-i- 
idiot, boo-o0-o000 !”’ 

And the much-injured wife retires to her room, while her 

husband narrowly escapes an attack of apoplexy. 


” 


ANON. 


PUNS 


My little dears, who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 
That very silly thing indeed which people call a pun; 
Read Entick’s rules, and ‘twill be found how simple an 
off ence 
It is to make the self-same sound afford a double sense. 
+ 
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For instance, ale may make you ail, your aunt an ant may kill, 
You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay the bill; 

Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover it may be, 

A peer appears upon the pier, who blind still goes to sea. 


Thus one might say, when to a treat good friends accept our 
greeting, 

’Tis meet that men who meet to eat should eat their meat 
when meeting ; 

Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed, although from boar 
prepared, 

Nor can the fowl, on which we feed, foul feeding be declared. 


Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet be pared again, 

And still be one which seemeth rare until we do explain ; 

It therefore should be all your aim to speak with ample care, 

For who, however fond of game, would choose to swallow 
hair? 


A fat man’s gait may make us smile, who have no gate to 
close ; 

The farmer sitting on his stile no stylish person knows ; 

Perfumers men of scents must be; some Scilly men are 
bright ; 

A brown man oft deep read we see, a black a wicked wight. 


Most wealthy men good manors have, however vulgar they, 

And actors still the harder slave, the oftener they play : 

So poets can’t the baize obtain, unless their tailors choose, 

While grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each evening seek 
the mews. 


The dyer who by dyeing lives, a dire life maintains ; 

The glazier, it is known, receives his profits from his panes : 

By gardeners thyme is tied ’tis true, when spring is in its 
prime ; 

But time and tide won't wait for you, if you are tied for time. 


There now you see, my little dears, the way to make a pun, 

A trick which you, through coming years, should sedulously 
shun ; 

The fault admits of no defence; for wheresoe’er ’tis found, 

You sacrifice the sound for sense; the sense is never sound, 
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So let your words and actions too, one single meaning 


prove, 
And just in all you say or do, you'll gain esteem and 
love ; 
In mirth and play no harm you'll know, when duty’s task 
is done ; 


But parents ne’er should let you go unpunish’d for a pun. 
TueoporE Hook. 


THE GIFT 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual offering shall I make 
Expressive of my duty ? 


My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should I at once deliver, 

Say, would the angry fair one prize 
The gift, who scorns the giver? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give—and let ‘em, 
If gems or gold impart a joy, 
I'll give them—when I get ’em. 


Tl give—but not the full-blown rose, 
Or rosebud more in fashion ; 

Such short-lived offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 


I'll give thee something yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than civil ; 
I'll give thee—ah ! too charming maid, 
: I'll give thee—to the devil. 
Outver GoLpsMITH, 
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RUSTIC COURTSHIP 


Tue night was dark when Sam went out 
To court old Jones’s daughter ; 

He kinder felt as if he must, 
And kinder hadn’t oughter. 

His heart against his waistcoat throbbed, 
His feelings had a tussle, 

Which nearly conquered him despite 
Six feet of bone and muscle. 


The candle in the window shone 
With a most doleful glimmer, 

And Sam he felt his courage ooze, 
And through his fingers simmer. 

Says he: “ Now, Sam, don’t be a fool ; 
Take courage, shaking doubter ; 

Go on, and pop the question right, 
For you can’t live without her.” 


But still, as he drew near the house, 
His knees got in a tremble ; 

The beating of his heart near beat 
His efforts to dissemble. 

Says he: ‘‘ Now, Sam, don’t be a goose, 
And let the female wimmin 

Knock all your thoughts a-skelter so, 
And set your heart a-swimmin’.” 


So Sam he kinder raised the latch, 
His courage also raising, 
And in a moment he sat inside, 
Cid Jones’s crops a-praising. 
He tried awhile to talk of farms 
In words half-dull, half-witty, 
Not knowing that old Jones well knew 
His only thought was—Kitty, 
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At last the old folks went to bed— 
The Jones’s were but human; 
Old Jones was something of a man, 

And Mrs. Jones—a woman. 
And Kitty she the pitcher took, 
And started for the cellar; 
It wasn’t often that she had 
So promising a feller. 


And somehow when she came upstairs, 
And Sam had drunk his cider, 

There seemed a difference in the chairs, 
And Sam was close beside her ; 

His stalwart arm dropped round her waist, 
Her head dropped on his shoulder ; 

And Sam—well, he had changed his tune, 
And grown a trifle bolder. 


But this, if you live long enough, 
You surely will discover— 
There’s nothing in this world of ours 
Except the loved and lover. 
The morning sky was growing grey 
As Sam the farm was leaving ; 
His face was surely not the face 
Of one half-grieved or grieving. 


And Kitty, she walked smiling back 
With blushing face, and slowly; 

There’s something in the humblest love 
That makes it pure and holy. 

«‘ And did he marry her?” you ask, 
She stands there with the ladle 

A-skimming of the morning’s milk— 
That’s Sam who rocks the cradle. 
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THE MISOGYNIST 


433 


‘Tl était un jeune homme d'un bien beau passé. 


Wuen first he sought our haunts, he wore 
His locks in Hamlet style ; 

His brow with thought was “sicklied o’er,’ 
We rarely saw him smile; 

And, e’en when none were looking on, 

His air was always woe-begone. 


, 


He kept, I think, his bosom bare 
To imitate Jean Paul; 
His solitary topics were 
Aesthetics, Fate, and Soul ;— 
Although at times, but not for long, 
He bowed his Intellect to song. 


He served, he said, a Muse of Tears; 
I know his verses breathed 
A fine funereal air of biers, 
And objects cypress-wreathed ;— 
Indeed, his tried acquaintance fled 
An ode he named “ The Sheeted Dead.” 


In these light moods, I call to mind, 
He darkly would allude 

To some dread sorrow undefined,— 
Some passion unsubdued ; 

Then break into a ghastly laugh, 

And talk of Keats his epitaph. 


He railed at women’s faith as Cant; 
We thought him grandest when 
He named them Siren-shapes that “ chant 
On blanching bones of men” ; 
Alas, not e’en the great go free 
From that insidious minstrelsy ! 
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His lot, he oft would gravely urge, 
Lay on a lone rock where 
Around Time-beaten bases surge 
The Billows of despair. 
We dreamed it true. We never knew 
What gentler ears he told it to. 


We, bound with him in common care, 
One-minded, celibate, 

Resolved to Thought and Diet spare 
Our lives to dedicate ;— 

We, truly, in no common sense 

Deserved his closest confidence ! 


But soon, and yet, though soon, too late, 
We, sorrowing, sighed to find 

A gradual softness enervate 
That all superior mind, 

Until, in full assembly met, 

He dared not speak of Etiquette. 


The verse that we severe had known, 
Assumed a wanton air,— 

A fond, effeminate monotone 
Of eyebrows, lips, and hair ; 

Not 400s stirred him now or vots, 

He read “The Angel in the House!” 


Nay worse. He, once sublime to chaff, 
Grew whimsically sore 

If we but named a photograph 
We found him simpering o’er ; 

Or told how in his chambers lurked 

A watch-guard intricately worked. 


Then worse again. He tried to dress; 
He trimmed his tragic mane ; 
Announced at length (to our distress) 
He had not “ lived in vain” ;— 
Thenceforth his one prevailing mood 
Became a base beatitude. 
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And O Jean Paul, and Fate, and Soul! 
We met him last, grown stout, 
His throat with wedlock’s triple roll, 
* All wool,” enwound about; 
His very hat had changed its brim ;— 
Our course was clear.—WE BANISHED HIM! 


Austin Dosson, 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


AWKWARD QUESTIONS 


Tue April baby came panting up, the others hurrying along 
behind, and with flaming cheeks displayed for my admiration 
three brand-new kittens, Jean and blind, that she was carrying 
in her pinafore, and that had just been found motherless 
in the wood-shed. 

* Look,” she cried breathlessly, “such a much!” 

I was glad it was only kittens this time, for she had 
been once before this afternoon on purpose, as she _ in- 
formed me, sitting herself down on the grass at my feet, 
to ask about the lieber Gott, it being Sunday, and her pious 
little nurse’s conversation having run, as it seems, on heaven 
and angels. 

Her questions about the lieber Gott are better left un- 
recorded, and I was relieved when she began about the 
angels. 

“What do they wear for clothes?” she asked in her 
German-English. 

“Why, you’ve seen them in pictures,” I answered, “in 
beautiful long dresses, and with big white wings.” 

“ Feathers?” she asked. 

“I suppose so,—and long dresses, all white and beautiful,” 

“Are they girlies ?” 

* Girls? sYewea" 

“Don’t boys go into the Himmel 2” 

“Yes, of course, if they’re good.” 

“And then what do they wear?” 

“Why, the same as all the other angels, I suppose.” 

“ Dwvesses 2?” 


She began to laugh, looking at me sideways as though she 
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suspected me of making jokes. “What a funny Mummy!” 
she said, evidently much amused. She has a fat little laugh 
that is very infectious. 

“T think,” I said gravely, “you had better go and play 
with the other babies.” 

She did not answer, and sat still a moment watching 
the clouds. I began writing again. 

* Mummy,” she said presently. 

eWell rt” 

“ Where do the angels get their dwesses ?” 

I hesitated. “ From the leber Goit,”’ I said. 

* Are there shops in the Himmel?” 

“Shops? No.” 

“But then where does the lieber Gott buy their dwesses ? 

“¢ Now run away, like a good baby; I’m busy.” 

«But you said yesterday, when I asked about lieber Gott, 
that you would tell about Him on Sunday, and it is Sunday. 
Tell me a story about Him.” 

There was nothing for it but resignation, so I put down 
my pencil with a sigh. ‘Call the others, then.” 

She ran away, and presently they all three emerged from 
the bushes one after the other, and tried all to scramble 
on to my knee. The April baby got the knee as she 
always seems to get everything, and the other two had 
to sit on the grass. 

I began about Adam and Eve, with an eye to future 
parsonie probings. The April baby’s eyes opened wider and 
wider, and her face grew redder and redder. I was sur- 
prised at the breathless interest she took in the story—the 
other two were tearing up tufts of grass and hardly listening. 
I had scarcely got to the angels with the flaming swords 
and announced that that was all, when she burst out, “ Now 
Pll tell about it. Once upon a time there was Adam and 
Eve, and they had plenty of clothes, and there was no snake, 
and the Hieber Gott wasn’t angry with them, and they could 
eat as many apples as they liked, and was happy for ever 
and ever—there now!”’ 

She began to jump up and down defiantly on my knee. 

« But that’s not the story,” I said rather helplessly. 

“Yes, yes! It’s a much nicelier one! Now another.” 

«But these stories are érue,” I said severely; “and it’s 
no use my telling them if you make them up your own 
way afterwards.” 
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«“ Another! another!” she shrieked, jumping up and 
down with redoubled energy, all her silvery curls flying. 

I began about Noah and the Flood. 

“Did it rain so badly?” she asked, with a face of the 
deepest concern and interest. 

“Yes, all day long and all night Jong for weeks and 
weeks ¥ 

-‘ And was everybody so wet?” 

oes a 

“ But why didn’t they open their umbwellas ? ” 

Just then I saw the nurse coming out with the tea-tray, 

“Tl tell you the rest another time,’ I said, putting 
her off my knee, greatly relieved. ‘ You must all go to Anna 
now and have tea.” 

“JT don’t like Anna,’ remarked the June baby, not 
having hitherto opened her lips; “ she is’a stupid girl.” 

The other two stood transfixed with horror at this state- 
ment, for besides being naturally extremely polite, and at 
all times anxious not to hurt any one’s feelings, they have 
been brought up to love and respect their kind little 
nurse. 

The April baby recovered her speech first, and lifting 
her finger, pointed it at the criminal in just indignation. 
“Such a child will never go into the Himmel,’ she said with 
great emphasis and the air of one who delivers judgment. 


From “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” ANON. 


(By kind permission of the’ Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 


TO BARY JADE 


Tue bood is beabig brighdly, love, 
The sdars are shidig too ; 

While I ab gazig dreabily, 
Add thigkig, love, of you. 

You caddot, oh! you caddot kdow, 
My darlig, how I biss you— 

(Oh, whadt a fearful cold I’ve got !|— 
Ck-tish-u! Ch-ck-tish-u !) 


* 


WEATHERLY 


Tb sittig in the arbor, love, 
Where you sat by by side, 

Wheb od that calb, autubdal dight 
You said you'd be by bride. 

Oh! for wud bobedt to caress ; 
Add tederly to kiss you ; 

But do! we're beddy biles apart— 
(Ho-rash-o! Ck-ck-tish-u !) 


This charbig evedig brigs to bide 
The tibe whed first we bet; 
It seebs but odly yesterday ; 
I thig I see you yet. 
Oh! tell be, ab I sdill your owd? 
By hopes—oh, do dot dash theb! 
(Codfound by cold, ’tis gettig worse— 
Ck-tish-u! Ck-clx-thrash-eb !) 


Good-bye, by darlig Bary Jade! 
The bid-dight hour is dear ; 

Add it is hardly wise, by love, 
For be to ligger here. 

The heavy dews are fallig fast : 
A fod good-dight I wish you 
(Ho-rash-o !—there it is agaid— 
Ck-thrash-ub! Ck-ck-tish-u ! 


From “ Leedle Yawcob Strauss.” Cuar.es F, ApAMs. 


Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 


“NO, THANK YOU, TOM” 


Turvy met, when they were girl and boy, 
Going to school one day, 

And, “ Won’t you take my pegtop, dear?” 
Was all that he could say. 

She bit her little pinafore, 
Close to his side she came : 

She whispered, “No! no, thank you, Tom,” 
But took it all the same. 
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They met one day, the self-same way, 
When ten swift years had flown; 
He said, “I’ve nothing but my heart, 
But that is-yours alone. 
And won’t you take my heart ?”’ he said, 
And called her by her name; 
She blushed, and said, “ No, thank you, Tom,” 
But took it all the same. 


And twenty, thirty, forty years 
Have brought them care and joy; 

She has the little pegtop still 
He gave her when a boy. 

“I’ve had no wealth, sweet wife,” says he, 
“I’ve never brought you fame ;”’ 

She whispers, “No! no, thank you, Tom, 
You've loved me all the same!” 


Frep. E. WEATHERLY. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


GOING THE ROUNDS 


Suortiy after ten o'clock the singing-boys arrived at the 
tranter’s house, which was invariably the place of meeting, 
and preparations were made for the start. The older men 
and musicians wore thick coats, with stiff perpendicular collars, 
and coloured handkerchiefs wound round and round the neck 
till the end came to hand, over all which they just showed 
their ears and noses, like people looking over a wall. The 
remainder, stalwart ruddy men and boys, were dressed main] 

in snow-white smock-frocks embroidered upon the shoulders 
and breasts, in ornamental forms of hearts, diamonds and 
zig-zags. The cider-mug was emptied for the ninth time, 
the music-books were arranged, and the pieces finally decided 
upon, The boys in the meantime put the old horn-lanterns 
in order, cut candles into short lengths to fit the lanterns ; 
and, a thin fleece of snow having fallen since the early part 
of the evening, those who had no leggings went to the stable 
and wound wisps of hay round their ankles to keep the 
insidious flakes from the interior of their boots, 
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Mellstock was a parish of considerable acreage, the 
hamlets composing it lying at a much greater distance from 
each other than is ordinarily the case. Hence several hours 
were consumed in playing and singing within hearing of 
every family, even if but a single air were bestowed on each, 
There was Lower Mellstock, the main village: half a mile from 
this were the church and vicarage, and a few other houses, 
the spot being rather lonely now, though in past centuries it 
had been the most thickly populated quarter of the parish. 
A mile north-east lay the hamlet of Upper Mellstock, where 
the tranter lived; and at other points knots of cottages, 
besides solitary farmsteads and dairies, 

Old William Dewy, with the violoncello, played the bass; 
his grandson Dick the treble violin; and Reuben and Michael 
Mail the tenor and second violins, respectively. The singers 
consisted of four men and seven boys, upon whom devolved 
the task of carrying and attending to the lanterns, and hold- 
ing the books open for the players. Directly music was the 
theme, old William ever and instinctively came to the 
front. 

« Now mind, naibours,”’ he said, as they all went out one 
by one at the door, he himself holding it ajar and regarding 
them with a critical face as they passed, like a shepherd 
counting out his sheep. “ You two counter-boys, keep your 
ears open to Michael’s fingering, and don’t ye go straying 
into the treble part along o’ Dick and his set, as ye did last 
year; and mind this especially when we be in ‘Arise and 
hail.’ ‘Billy Chimlen, don’t you sing quite so raving mad as 
you fain would ; and all o’ ye, whatever ye do, keep from 
making a great scuffle on the ground when we go in at 
people’s gates; but go quietly, so as to strike up all of a 
sudden, like spirits.” 

«‘ Farmer Ledlow’s first?” 

« Farmer Ledlow’s first ; the rest as usual.” 

«And Voss,” said the tranter terminatively, “you keep 
house here till about half-past two ; then heat the metheglin 
and cider in the warmer you'll find turned up upon the 
copper; and bring it wi’ the victuals to church-hatch, as 
th’st know.” 

Just before the clock struck twelve they lighted the 
lanterns and started. The moon in her third quarter had 
risen since the snowstorm; but the dense accumulation 
of snow-cloud weakened her power to a faint twilight, which 
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was rather pervasive of the landscape than traceable to the 
sky. The breeze had gone down and the rustle of their 
feet and tones of their speech echoed with an alert rebound 
from every post, boundary-stone, and ancient wall they passed, 
even where the distance of the echo’s origin was less than 
a few yards. Beyond their own slight noises nothing was 
to be heard, save the occasional bark of foxes in the direction 
of Yalbury wood, or the brush of a rabbit among the grass 
now and then, as it scampered out of their way. 

Most of the outlying homesteads and hamlets had been 
visited by about two o'clock ; they then passed across the 
outskirts of a wooded park toward the main village, nobody 
being at home at the Manor. Pursuing no recognised track, 
great care was necessary in walking lest their faces should 
come in contact with the low-hanging boughs of the old 
lime-trees, which in many spots formed dense overgrowths of 
interlaced branches. 

“Times have changed from the times they used to be,” 
said Mail, regarding nobody can tell what interesting old 
panoramas with an inward eye, and letting his outward 
glance rest on the ground, because it was as convenient a 
position as any. ‘People don’t care much about us now! 
I’ve been thinking we must be almost the last left in the 
county of the old string players? Barrel-organs, and they 
things next door to ‘em that you blow wi’ your foot, have 
come in terribly of late years,” 

“ Ay!” said Bowman, shaking his head; and old William, 
on seeing him, did the same thing. 

“More’s the pity,” replied another. “Time was—long 
and merry ago now !—when not one of the varmits was to 
be heard of but it served some of the choirs right. They 
should have stuck to strings, as we did, and keep out 
clar’nets, and done away with serpents. If you'd thrive 
in musical religion, stick to strings, says I.” 

“Strings be safe soul-lifters, as fur as that do go,” said 
Mr. Spinks. 

‘Yet there’s worse things than serpents,” said Mr. Penny. 
“Old things pass away, ‘tis true; but a serpent was a good 
old note ; a deep rich note was the serpent.” 

“Clar’nets, however, be bad at all times,”’ said Michael 
Mail. “One Christmas—years agone now, years—I went 
the rounds wi’ the Weatherbury choir. ’Twas a hard frosty 
night, and the keys of all the clar’nets froze—ah, they 
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did freeze !—so that twas like drawing a cork every time 
a key was opened; the whole o’ ’em had to go into a hedger- 
and-ditcher’s chimley-corner, and thaw their clar’nets every 
now and then. An icicle o’ spet hung down from the end 
of every man’s clar’net a span long; and as to fingers—well, 
there, if yell believe me, we had no fingers at all, to our 
knowing.” 

“T can well bring back to my mind,” said Mr. Penny, 
“what I said to poor Joseph Ryme (who took the tribble 
part in Chalk-Newton Church for two-and-forty year) when 
they thought of having clar’nets there. ‘Joseph,’ I said, 
says I, ‘depend upon't, if so be you have them tooting 
clar’‘nets you'll spoil the whole set-out. Clar’nets were not 
made for the service of the Lard. You can see it by looking 
at ’em,’ I said. And what cam ot? Why, souls, the 
parson set up a barrel-organ on his own account within 
two years o’ the time I spoke, and the old choir went to 
nothing.” 

« Ag far as look is concerned,” said the tranter, “I don’t 
for my part see that a fiddle is much nearer heaven than 
a clar’net. ‘Tis further off. There’s always a rakish, 
scampish twist about a fiddle’s looks that seems to say 
the Wicked One had a hand in making o’ en; while angels 
be supposed to play clar’nets in heaven, or som/at like ‘em, 
if ye may believe picters.” 

“Robert Penny, you was in the right,’ broke in_ the 
eldest Dewy. “They should ha’ stuck to strings. Your 
brass-man is a rafting dog—well and good; your reed-man 
is a dab at stirring ye—well and good; your drum-man is 
a rare bowel-shaker—good again. But I don’t care who 
hears me say it, nothing will spake to your heart wi’ the 
sweetness o’ the man of strings!” 

“« Strings for ever!” said little Jimmy. 

« Strings alone would have held their own against all the 
new-comers in creation.” «True, true!” said Bowman.) 
“ But clar’nets was death.” (“Death they was!” said Mr. 
Penny.) “And harmonions,” William continued in a louder 
yoice, and getting excited -by these signs of approval, “ har- 
monions and barrel-organs” (Ah!” and groans from Spinks) 
« be miserable—what shall I call ’em ?—miserable by 

« Sinners,” suggested Jimmy, who made large strides 
like the men, and did not lag behind like the other little 


boys. 
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« Miserable dumbledores !”” 

“Right, William, and so they be—miserable dumble- 
dores!” said the choir with unanimity. 

By this time they were crossing to a gate in the direction 
of the school (where “that young crater the new school- 
mis’ess”’ lived), which, standing on a slight eminence at the 
junction of three ways, now rose in unvarying and dark 
flatness against the sky. The instruments were retuned, and 
all the band entered the school enclosure, enjoined by old 
William to keep upon the grass. 

“Number seventy-eight,” he softly gave out as they 
formed round in semi-circle, the boys opening the lanterns 
to get a clearer light, and directing their rays on the 
books. 

Then passed forth into the quiet night an ancient and 
time-worn hymn, embodying Christianity in words orally 
transmitted from father to son through several genera- 


tions down to the present characters, who sang them out right 
earnestly :— 


“Remember Adam’s fall, 

O thou Man ; 
Remember Adam’s fall 

From Heaven to Hell, 
Remember Adam’s fall ; 
How he hath condemned ail 
In Hell perpetual 

There for to dwell. 


Remember God’s goodnesse, 
O thou Man : 

Remember God’s goodnesse, 
His promise made. 

Remember God’s goodnesse ; 

He sent His Son sinlesse 

Our ails for to redresse ; A 
Be not afraid ! 


In Bethlehem He was born, 
O thou Man ; 

In Bethlehem He was born, 
For mankind’s sake. 

In Bethlehem He was born, 

Christmas-day i’ the morn ; 

Our Saviour thought no scorn 
Our faults to take, 
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Give thanks to God alway, 
O thou Man ; 

Give thanks to God alway 
With heart-most joy. 

Give thanks to God alway, 

On this our joyful day 

Let all men sing and say 
Holy, Holy !” 


Having concluded the last note, they listened for a minute 
or two, but found that no sound issued from the school-house. 

“Four breaths, and then, ‘O, what unbounded good- 
ness!’ number fifty-nine,” said William. 

This was duly gone through, and no notice whatever 
seemed to be taken of the performance. 

“Good guide us, surely ’tisn’t a’ empty house, as befell us 
in the year thirty-nine and forty-three!” said old Dewy. 

“Perhaps she’s just come from some noble city, and 
sneers at our doings?” the tranter whispered. 

‘Od rabbit her!” said Mr. Penny, with an annihilating 
look at a corner of the school chimney, “I don’t quite stomach 
her, if this is it. Your plain music well done is as worthy as 
your other sort done bad, a’ believe, souls ; so say I.” 

“Four breaths, and then the last,” said the leader 
authoritatively. ‘‘ Rejoice, ye Tenants of the Earth,’ number 
sixty-four.” 

At the close, waiting yet another minute, he said ina 
clear, loud voice, as he had said in the village at that hour 
and season for the previous forty years— 

“A merry Christmas to ye!” 

When the expectant stillness consequent upon the ex- 
clamation had nearly died out of them all, an increasing light 
made itself visible in one of the windows of the upper floor. 
It came so close to the blind that the exact position of the 
flame could be perceived from the outside. Remaining steady 
for an instant, the blind went upward from before it, revealing 
to thirty concentrated eyes a young girl, framed as a picture 
by window architrave, and unconsciously illuminating her 
countenance to a vivid brightness by a candle she held in her 
left hand, close to her face. She was wrapped in a white 
robe of some kind, whilst down her shoulders fell a twining 
profusion of marvellously rich hair, in a wild disorder which 
proclaimed it to be only during the invisible hours of the 
night that such a condition was discoverable. Her bright 
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eyes were looking into the grey world outside with an un- 
certain expression, oscillating between courage and shyness, 
which, as she recognised the semi-circular group of dark forms 
gathered before her, transformed itself into pleasant resolution. 

Opening the window, she said lightly and warmly— 

«Thank you, singers, thank you!” 

Together went the window quickly and quietly, and the 
blind started downward on its return to its place. Her fair 
forehead and eyes vanished ; her little mouth; her neck and 
shoulders; all of her. Then the spot of candle-light shone 
nebulously as before; then it moved away. 

« How pretty !” exclaimed Dick Dewy. 

“Tf she’d been rale wexwork she couldn’t ha’ been 
comelier,” said Michael Mail. 

“As near a thing to a spiritual vision as ever I wish to 
see!” said tranter Dewy fervently. 

“Oh, sich I never, never see!” said Leaf. 

All the rest, after clearing their throats and adjusting 
their hats, agreed that it was a sight worth singing for. 


From “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” Tuomas Harpy. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co,, Publishers.) 


ONLY SEVEN 


A PASTORAL STORY, AFTER WORDSWORTH 


I MarvELL'D why a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
Should utter groans so very wild, 

And look as pale as death, 


Adopting a parental tone, 
I asked her why she cried ; 

The damsel answer’d, with a groan, 
“T’ve got a pain inside! 


“J thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night—about eleven;”’ 

Said I, “ What is it makes you bad?” 
She answered, “ Only seven!” 
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« And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid? ” quoth I. 

“Oh! please sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie!” 


“If that’s the case,” I stammer’d out, 
“Of course you've had eleven;”’ 
The maiden answered, with a pout, 
“ I ain’t had more nor seven !” 


I wonder'd hugely what she meant, 
And said, “ I’m bad at riddles, 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 


** Now, if you don’t reform,” said I, 
* You'll never go to Heaven.” 
But all in vain; each time I try, 
That little idiot makes reply, 
“JT ain’t had more nor seven !” 


Postscript 


To borrow Wordsworth’s name was wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied ; 

And so Id better call my song, 
‘Lines after Ache-inside.” 


From “ Carols of Cockayne.” H. S. Leiau. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
Publishers.) 


ANY MAN TO HIS BLACK AND TAN 


I nave a dainty playmate, dear, 
As is none other to me here 
Of my own clan : 
A brass-girt collar decks his throat, 
And shines like silk his glossy coat 
Of black and tan. 
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Companion of my lonely walks, 
He trots beside me oft, and talks 
As best he can; 
Then, wild with sudden glee, will rush 
And bark defiance at a thrush. 
Hie! Black and tan! 


Across his puzzled brain there throng 

Confused ideas of right and wrong ; 
He has no plan 

Of conduct for his daily guide, 

The god he worships dwells inside 
His black and tan. 


But should the world from me forbear 
And with unseasonable stare 

Some weakness scan, 
One faithful heart, I know, would ache 
Were I with life for aye to break. 

Ah! Black and tan! 


You're very human, little friend, 

I wonder if perchance you end 
Where I began? 

Maybe, I used to prank and bark, 

And my complexion (save the mark) 
Was black and tan. 


Maybe, we're not so far apart ; 
Where is the point from which I start 
To be a man? 
Come shake a paw, and let us think 
If we can find this missing link, 
My black and tan! 


From “ The Model and Other Poems.” C. G. Cotsrorp Dick, 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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THE PAYING GUEST 


“Ossect to having a girl with twenty thousand a year in 
your house!” said Mr. Drummond. “Object to a girl who 
offers, who presses two thousand a year upon you for the 
privilege of living in the dullest house in England! O Lord, 
my dear Anne, I wouldn’t object to the girl if she were a 
Malay! I wouldn’t object to her if she were mad, bad, 
genteel—anything you like. We will have some of the 
rooms papered, and give her a good time. Two thousand 
a year, by gad,—it’s a special Providence! I'll go to church 
next Sunday, and say the General Thanksgiving from be- 
ginning to end. [T’ll——” 

“You must not sell horses to her, Dick, that is the one 
stipulation I make, and we must give Miss M‘Nab the oppor- 
tunity of marrying well; she wants to marry a lord, she says.” 

“She may marry Southwark if she likes! Give your 
brother the first chance, Anne ; twenty thousand a year, even 
if made in tubes, ought not to be allowed to go out of the 
family.” 

Christina M‘Nab, meanwhile, was buying herself two 
new dresses for her visit, and debating within herself whether 
or not she could make her last winter’s jacket serve till the 
warm weather came, or if she would have to get a new one. 
She sat in the little gas-lit parlour at nights and wrote down 
an account of all the money she had spent, and trembled. 
«It’s awful to spend so much on clothes,’ she said to Colin 
M‘Crae, when he came in one evening with his workman's 
cap stuck on the back of his head, and his hand grimy with 
work ; “twenty pounds just runs away afore you know where 
you are, and I used to have to make twenty pounds do me 
the whole year.” 

“Twenty pounds!” laughed Colin. “Christina, have ye 
got a sealskin jacket and a new silk umbrella? Have ye got 
patent leather boots and a velvet dress? Twenty pounds! 
I suppose my cousin, Lady Anne Drummond, would spend 
that on a single dress.” 

“J can’t bring myself to spend the money, and that’s a 
fact,” said Christina. She began to cry a little. “It fears 
me,” she said, “and I feel whiles as if a judgment would fall 


on me.” 
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‘Buy some fine gowns furst,” said Colin. 

“T know my trunk is far through,” Christina went on, 
“but I might make it do; and suppose I were to get a new 
one, what would I do with my old one?” ion, 

“You might get four shillings for it if you sold it,” said 
Colin, with a sniff. “Christina M‘Nab, are you aware that 
you should be spending over fifty pounds a day to get through 
all you have got to get through?” 

“ I can’t do it,” said Christina, “it fears me.” 

She invited Colin to stay and have tea with her as it was 
her last night, and Jessie coming to clear the table and 
set the tea-things, they partook of scones and cold meat 
together for the last time. Jessie had suggested roasting 
a chicken in honour of the occasion. “Then how is the 
cold meat to get eaten?” asked Christina, gravely con- 
clusive. ‘ Are you preaching sinful waste, like Mr. M‘Crae ?” 
she asked. 

“ Here’s luck!” said Colin, smiling at her over the rim of 
his tea-cup; but Christina’s courage had failed her to-night. 

“Colin,” she said wistfully, “I wish you were going to see 
me through.” 

“Tve no been invited,” said Colin, in his literal way, “ but 
I'll write to you whiles, and give you instructions how to 
behave 7 

“ Juist daur!” from Christina. 

“And I'll come to the station and see you off to-morrow. 
Mind you take a first-class ticket: I'll not have my folk 
disgraced !”” 

Mr. Drummond came to London himself to meet his guest, 
and found Christina where she stood beside her shabby trunk 
all forlorn at Euston station. The trunk was marked “C, M.,” 
and Mr. Drummond gave himself great credit for having 
noticed this. He bustled up in a jerky, fussy, kindly way 
that he had: “ Look here, my dear,” he said, for that was his 
invariable mode of addressing a pretty girl, “ Look here, my 
dear child,” the girl was so excessively pretty that he added 
the “child,” “are you Miss M‘Nab’s maid, and can you tell 
me which the dickens is she, and where her luggage is?” 

Poor Christina made no answer. 

“So awf'lysorry,”’ jerked Mr. Drummond, “noimpertinence, 
I assure you; looking for a lady, and have no more idea what 
she is like than the man in the moon: ‘C, M”’ on your box, 
you know!” He lifted his hat, and was bustling off again 
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when Christina, with her heart full and the tears very near her 
eyes, said primly and severely, “J am Miss M‘Nab!” 

“Oh, my only Aunt!” said Mr. Drummond, putting up 
both his hands to his head with a tragic gesture. “ Don’t 
tell Anne,’ he added; but Christina was too cross to 
speak. 

« Where is your maid? asked Mr. Drummond desperately. 

(“She will give me away to Anne, and say that I ‘called her 
‘My dear child;’ 1 do wish I could learn not to play the 
ass.” 
“T left my maid at home,’ said Christina promptly. Un- 
doubtedly Jessie was a ‘ maid, and she was at this moment at 
Christina’s old home in Murchison Street, but Christina was 
loaded with a sense of guilt, and the burden of falsehood 
begat in her a feeling of irritation. “ It’s all the fault of 
London,” she was saying to herself, “ and this ridiculous little 
Englishman ; I’m ashamed to be contaminated already.’ 

« Well, we must find the rest of your luggage,” rattled on 
Mr. Drummond, fidgeting from one foot to another. “ I ought 
to have brought my man; he’s a good sort, my man. I call 
him my moral censor. Nearly every one I know is my moral 
censor, Miss M‘Nab, so the same name applies to every one, 
which saves a deal of trouble. Now then, I’ve got a brougham 
here—it ought to be here, at least—but he has fled, because 
he is an hireling! There he is! You just get in and sit 
tight, will you, Miss M‘Nab? And I’ll collect the baggage. 
What initials, eh?” 

« This is my luggage,” said Christina severely. 

« Capital, capital. The maid bringing the rest, I suppose? 
No bike or anything? Why, you're a trump, Miss M‘Nab, a 
perfect trump!” He was becoming quite cheerful again, and 
having settled himself in the brougham, remarked genially : 
«: What a wife you would make!”’ 

No reply suggesting itself to Christina, she remained silent. 
Also she was engaged in mentally condemning Colin for not 
having told her that Mr. Drummond was mad. 

« And you had a comfortable journey, and no babies in the 
carriage or anything beastly of that sort?” Mr. Drummond 
frequently assumed in this way some statement that had never 
been made, and hardly troubled to add an illuminating mark 
of interrogation afterwards. ; 

“The journey was not comfortable,” said Christina, 
« although ’—impressively—“ I travelled first-class.’ 
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“And felt all the time, ‘There are those lucky brutes 
who like travelling third-class ; they've spent half the money 
and arrived just as soon.’ I know that feeling so well.” 

Christina felt that it would be useless to remark that no 
such thought had been hers, so she remained silent; and Mr. 
Drummond told her twice in rapid succession that she was 
dead-tired, that she had had a beastly lunch and was feeling 
as home-sick as a cat, and that he was deuced sorry this 
should be so, but she would feel better when she had seen 
Anne. 

“I should like awfully to unpack for you,” he said, in a 
kind, fussing way, when they reached the hotel, “ but ’pon 
my word, I don’t know if Anne would think it the right 
thing ; but I’ll send my man to you if that would be any 
good,” he added. 

Christina thanked him in a chilly voice, and said she 
could ‘do for herself.” She removed her very unbecoming 
hat and shook out her lovely hair, which she fastened in 
a big knot at the back of her head. Her eyes were heavy 
with fatigue and big with loneliness, but she looked so 
beautiful when she entered the coffee-room for a late dinner 
that every one’s head was turned towards her. 

“‘ By George!” exclaimed Mr. Drummond, « Oh, I say— 
perhaps I’d better not say what I was going to say—but, 
by Jove, you know, Miss M‘Nab, you will knock ’em all 
over, you know. Gad, you will!” 

He passed the whole of dinner-time in bestowing jerky, 
spasmodic attentions upon his guest, in abusing his own 
indiscretions, and in wondering painfully what Anne would 
say. 

“TI ordered champagne, Miss M‘Nab; I hope that is 
nen you like. Just say if you would prefer claret or any- 
thing.” 

“Thank you,” said Christina; “I do not taste.” 

As this remark was unintelligible to the Englishman, 
he continued to pour the liquid into Christina’s glass, who 
presently remarked that he was just wasting good wine for 
which many a poor person would be thankful. 

Mr. Drummond looked distressed and embarrassed. Chris- 
tina explained in fuller terms that she did not drink wine, 
and added the rider “that all ladies were to be condemned 
who did so.”’ 


“I don’t quite see what else they are to drink,” said 
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poor Mr. Drummond, “everything else is so beastly. A 
glass of water always has such a depressing appearance, 
and lemonade makes you feel so sort of aerated and queer.” 

He seemed a little crushed in spirit, and remained very 
quiet and subdued till the end of dinner. Christina sat 
opposite to him without speaking. She had her purse, her 
bedroom door key, and a small box containing a few trinkets 
on her knee, and these she held securely whenever the waiter 
came near. “London is such an awfully wicked place,’ she 
was thinking. “I’ve told a lie myself before I have been 
in it ten minutes, and there’s no saying what these poor 
men who have been brought up in it will do.” Her own 
lie weighed heavily upon her, and she thought of nothing 
but it the whole of dinner-time. 

“Would you like to go to your room now?” asked Mr. 
Drummond, when the meal was ended; “there’s no hurry 
about going down to Popples to-morrow. Have a comfy 
bit of breakfast in bed, and we can wire to Anne, and go 
down when we feel inclined.” 

“I have just the one maid,’ said Christina, lifting adorable 
white eyelids, and speaking in a little mincing way which 
she called English, “and she is not a leddy’s maid . 

«She'll improve, she’ll improve,” said Mr. Drummond 
hopefully. ‘That's what I always say to Anne, ‘They'll 
improve.’ Bless you, why, I have improved myself!” 

eo I have just one box, and I am not expecting Jessie 
to follow me. Good night!” 

She went up to her room with her face flushed, muttering 
crossly to herself, “Making such a like fool of myself, and 
all for the sake of a maid, too! Colin was just a sumph not 
to tell me I ought to have had a maid. Well, if I get one 
in England it will save the expense of bringing her from 
Scotland. But the deil will not catch me telling lies again; 
it’s just a rediculous occupation.” 


From “ The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab.” S. MacnauGuTan 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Methuen & Vo., Publishers.) 
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THE WIND AND THE MOON 


Saw the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out! 
You stare 
In the air 
As if erying Benare, 

Always looking what I am about : 

I hate to be watched ; I will blow you out 
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The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
So, deep 
On a heap 
Of clouds, to sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, “ I’ve done for that Moon!” 


He turned in his bed: she was there again! 
Oh high 
In the sky 
With her one ghost-eye 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain: 
Said the Wind, “I will blow you out again !” 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew slim. 

“ With my sledge 

And my wedge 

I have knocked off her edge ! 
I will blow,” said the Wind, “ right fierce and grim, 
And the creature will soon be slimmer than slim !” 


He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
“ One puff 
More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 

One good puff more where the last was bred, 

And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go that thread !” 


Me blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 

Larger and nearer the shy stars shone, 

Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 
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The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down 

And in town 

A merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and holloed with whistle and roar— 
When there was that glimmering thread once more! 


He flew in a rage—he danced and blew; 
But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain, 
For still the Moon-scrap the broader grew 
The more that he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 
And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 


Said the Wind, “ What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
In good faith 
I blew her to death ! 
First blew her away right out of the sky, 
Then blew her in: what a strength am I 
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But the Moon she knew nought of the silly affair: 
For high 
In the sky 
With her one white eye, 
Motionless miles above the air 
She never had heard the great Wind blare. 


From “ A Threefold Cord.” Dr. George MaAcponaLp. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
Publishers.) 
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THE ARTFULNESS OF STEGGLES 


Tue artfulness of Steggles properly begins here. He knew 
several things we didn’t. He knew, for instance, that M. 
(the head-master’s daughter) was coming to the football 
match, that she was going to ride her bicycle over on the 
road by which we walked, that only the day before he had 
quarrelled with her, and that his position with regard to 
her was at that hour most risky. All these things Steggles 
well knew, and we didn’t. So he lighted his pipe with an 
air of long practice. The smell was fine, and he smacked 
his lips now and then. 

“Nice pouch,” he said, handing me a velveteen pouch 
with his initials on it in green silk. 

“Tl bet a girl did that,” said Mathers. 

' “It’s a secret,” said Steggles, smiling to himself. 

Then he asked very civilly if we would care to join him, 
explaining that he generally kept a few spare pipes about 
him for friends. 

“J would, if it wasn’t for the match,” said Mathers. 

“ So would I,” I said. 

“Well, my baccy might turn you fellows up. Perhaps 
you are wise,” declared Steggles, puffing away. Then he 
tried Nubby with a little cherry-wood pipe, and Nubbs 
thought that a whiff or two wouldn’t hurt him, and began 
rather nervously, but gathered courage as he went on, 

“I heard my father once say that life without tobacco 
would be hell,” said Steggles; “and I agree with him.” 

“So do I! it’s very soothing,” said Nubby, 

Then Mathers burst out. He had been sulking ever since 
Steggles hinted that the contents of his velveteen pouch were 
too strong for us. 

“If you think I funk your tobacco you're wrong,” 
sige: said. “I’ve smoked three parts of a cigar before 
to-day.” 

“ A chocolate one, perhaps?” said Steggles, but in such a 
humble, inquiring voice that Mathers couldn’t hit him. 

“No, a tobacco one; and if you’ve got another pipe I'll 
show you.” 


“So will I,” I chimed in, Mathers’ lead was always good 
enough for me, 
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Steggles immediately lugged out two more pipes. He 
seemed to be stuffed with them. 

«Get it well alight at the start,” he explained, handing a 
fusee. 

“ All right, all right, I know,” said Mathers. Soon we 
were at it like four chimneys, and Steggles praised us in such 
a way that we could take no offence. 

“¢You’ve all smoked many a time and oft, 1 can see that,” 
he said. 

Mathers spat about a good deal, and fancied tobacco was 
probably a fine steadier for the nerves before a football 
match; and Nubbs said he thought so too; and he also 
thought that after a little smoking one didn’t want to talk, 
but ought just to keep quiet and think of interesting things. 

«It widens the mind,” said Steggles. 

We tramped on rather silently for ten minutes till Nubbs 
spoke again. To our surprise his hopeful tone had changed, 
and we found he had turned a sort of putty-colour, with blue 
lips. He said— 

«T’ll overtake you fellows. I think I’ve got—I’ve got a 
bit of a sunstroke or something. It'll pass off, no doubt.” 

‘«‘ Better not smoke any more,” said Steggles, 

“It isn’t that, but I won’t all the same. Tl just dodge 
through that hole in the hedge and find some wild straw- 
berries or hazel nuts, or something.” 

Seeing it was a frosty day in December, Nubby’s state- 
ments looked wild. But he went. There was a hole in the 
hedge, with tree-roots trailing across it, and Nubbs crawled 
shakily through, like a wounded rabbit, into a place where a 
board was stuck up saying that people would be prosecuted 
according to law if they went there. But he didn’t seem to 
care, though it wasn’t a thing he would have done in cold 
blood. I saw Mathers grow uneasy in his mind. 

«« Wasn’t the pipe—eh ?”’ 

“No, no. This tobacco—why, a child could smoke clea? 
said Steggles. “You know what Nubbs is. It’s only an 
excuse to turn. He hates football and hates walking.” 
We kept on again, and I began to feel a slight perspiration 
on my forehead, and a weird sort of feeling everywhere. 
I had smoked about half the pipe. 

«‘] shan’t go on with this now because of the match,” 
I said, hastily knocking out the remaining tobacco, and 
handing his loathsome little clay back to Steggles. 
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“Why,” he said, “blest if you haven’t gone the same 
colour as Nubbs did! Don’t say you’ve got a sunstroke 
too!” 

There was something in the voice of Steggles I didn’t 
much like, but I hardly felt equal to answering him then. 

“You're all right, anyway, aren’t you, Mathers?” he 
asked. 

“Of course Iam. What the dickens d’you mean ?” 

“Nothing. Glad you like my baccy. There’s plenty of 
time for another pipe.” 

“No, there isn’t,” said Mathers. “I very much wish 
there was.” 

We walked on a few yards farther. 

“D’you drink that rich, brown cod-liver oil, the same 
as Nubby?” asked Steggles of Mathers suddenly. Mathers 
looked at him, and I knew how things were in a moment. 
For a moment my own sufferings were forgotten before the 
awful spectacle of the ruin of Mathers. He gave his pipe 
back quietly, took great gasps of air, mopped his forehead, 
and rolled his eyes about. Then he said— 

“T’m not quite happy about Nubbs, You push on, and 
I'll overtake you.” 

“Hanged if you’re not queer too!” exclaimed Steggles. 
“Whoever would have thought that Three Castles . 

“ Shut up,” said Mathers hoarsely. “It was the boi— 
boiled beef at dinner.” 

He spoke the words with an awful effort. 

“So it was,” I said feebly. “We never could stand it, 
either of us.” 

“A steaming glass of hot grog is what you want,” said 
Steggles sympathetically. 

“Go!” gasped Mathers, who really looked horrid now. 
“Go! or I'll kick you, if it kills me to do it.” 

“Blest if you haven’t turned green, Mathers,” said 
Steggles. “You look as if you’d been buried and dug up 
again. I don’t say it unkindly, but it’s jolly curious.” 

At the same moment ting! ting! went a bicycle bell; 
and there was Milly, looking fine. 

“ You'll all be late,” she said. 

We prayed she would hurry on and not observe us too 
narrowly. Then that beast Steggles made her stop. 

“Look here,” he said, “ it’s frightfully serious, because 
if the match—these poor chaps are ill—just cast your eye 
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at the colours they've gone. They worried me to let them 
try to smoke, and - 

«“T’ll break your neck for this!” interrupted Mathers. 
Then he turned to M. 

“Tf you're a lady, if you ever cared an atom about us, piease 
ride on round that corner. We're ill—can’t you see it?” 

“Yes, I can—anybody could. I’m sorry. But you won’t 
hurt Steggles if I go?” said M. 

“No, I promise. Say we’re on the road and shall be 
there in ten—ten—Go !” 

M. took the hint and rode off, with Steggles frisking 
behind her, like the dog he was. 

“Thank the Lord!” said Mathers. Then horrid things 
happened both to him and to me. 

We crawled to the match more dead than alive and 
found a crowd waiting, and Browne and several of the other 
masters. We were fully twenty minutes late. “This is 
very unsportsmanlike, the days being so short too!” Browne 
squeaked. Then we took off our coats and tottered into 
the field of play. 

Of course Buckland Grammar School won. Our side 
would have done a light way better without us. I couldn’t 
take a pass or shoot for the life of me—it occupied all my 
time wrestling with nature, let alone the Bucklanders. And 
Mathers, who played back, was worse. The roughs “‘guyed”’ 
him, and asked him what he’d been drinking. If they'd 
asked him what he’d been smoking there might have been 
some sense in it. He told me afterwards that he often 
saw three footballs at one time when he tried to kick, and 
sometimes four, and the ball he kicked always turned out 
to be an apparition. Bradwell kept goal grandly too; but 
it was no good with Mathers like that, and he utterly ruined 
Ashby major, the other back. 

Nubbs had gone to bed when we got back, and the 
matron, knowing Nubbs had a tricky system, sent for Dr. 
Barnes. Nubbs, therefore, gave himself away. 

M. never looked at any of us again, and she and Steggles 
undoubtedly became frightful pals; but the next term, 
just before Easter, I had the pleasure of writing a fine letter 
to Mathers, who had left Merivale, and was reading for six 
months with a private tutor before going to Cambridge. 
This is part of the letter :— 

“Dear Mathers,” I wrote, “you will be interested to 
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know that Browne has come down on Steggles at last. I 
fancy Browne knew the Doctor was fairly sick of Steggles, 
and wanted to be rid of him. In fact, I heard the Doctor 
call Steggles a canker-worm myself. Anyway, Browne 
blew up on the smoking, and Steggles will soon probably 
vanish, like the dew upon the fleece. M. cried a bit, I fancy, 
when she heard it, but Nubbs says she smiled at him two 
mornings afterwards coming out of chapel. Nubbs expects 
to crack (his voice) any day, but he hopes to get a definite 
understanding with M. before it happens. It'll be too late 
after. Of course she never looks at me. She told Steggles, 
and he told me, that she could not possibly care for a person 
she had once seen the hue of a Liberty Art Fabric—meaning 
me. I scragged Steggles after he told me. But it is all 
over now. I believe he is to go into his father’s business— 
Steggles & Stote, Wine Merchants. M. is more beautiful 
than ever, though I’m afraid she’s got a bad disposition. 
To reflect on a fellow’s colour at such a time as that was 
a bit rough.” 


From “ The Human Boy.” Epen Puitiports, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., Publishers.) 


THE BALLAD OF THE OYSTERMAN 


Ir was a tall young oysterman lived by the river-side, 
His shop was just upon the bank, his boat was on the tide; 
The daughter of a fisherman, that was so straight and slim, 
Lived over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlight evening, a sitting in the shade: 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much as if to sa " 
“I’m wide awake, young oysterman, and all the folks away.” 


Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 

“T guess I'll leave the skiff at home, for fear that folks should 
see ; 

I read it in the story-book, that for to kiss his dear, 

Leander swam the Hellespont,—and I will swim this here.” 
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And he has leaped into the waves, and crossed the shining 
stream, 

And he has clambered up the bank, all in the moonlight gleam; 

Oh, there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft as rain,—- 

But they have heard her father’s step, and in he leaps again! 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman,—“ Oh, what was that, my 
daughter ?” 

_ «Twas nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw into the water.” 

« And what is that, pray, tell me, love, that paddles off so 
fast 

“It’s nothing but a porpoise, that’s been a-swimming past.” 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman, — “Now bring me my 
harpoon ! 

I'll get into my fishing-boat, and fix the fellow soon.” 

Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a snow-white lamb, 

Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks, like sea-weed on 
a clam. 


Alas for those two loving ones! she waked not from her 
swound, 

And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves was 
drowned ; 

But Fate has metamorphosed them, in pity of their woe, 

And now they keep an oyster-shop for mermaids down below. 


Ourver W. Ho.mgs. 


TO PHYLLIS AT CAMBRIDGE 


FROM HER UNCLE AT HOME 


Dear Phyllis, as you go the round 

From youth to youth in Hall and College, 
Hear their unworldly laughter sound 

And marvel at their worldly knowledge ; 
Your Uncle’s hortatory pen 

(While you do all a May-maid may do) 
Reminds you there are other men 

Who once looked just as fresh as they do, 
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That envied youth, e.g. whose hair 
Curls round a head like that of Hermes, 
Who steps it proudly with an air 
Of graceful strength combined with firm ease, 
Whose chest is full, whose back is flat, 
Whose lip is like the bow of Cupid— 
Your Uncle was a man like that, 
Though now he’s old and bent and stupid. 


And when the hero takes his seat— 
Queer seats our modern oarsmen sit on— 
And in his light ship heads the fleet 
That races round the bend at Ditton, 
« There ’—while his efforts prove the nerve 
That suits his reckless sink-or-swim age— 
“There rows,” my Phyllis will observe, 
“My Uncle, or at least his image.” 


When, mid the music of the dance, 

Moved by the ecstasy that wakes it, 
The fiery youth perceives his chance, 

Perceives it well, and swiftly takes it, 
Believe it, Phyllis, if you can, 

While, half-rebuked, your hand he presses— 
I, too, was just as keen a man 

Long, long ago for dark recesses. 


But now I sit sedate at home, 

And sigh for all my vanished ardour ; 
I let my pretty Phyllis roam, 

And send her watchful Aunt to guard her. 
She, too, will like her “ May” in June, 

But mildly, since her years are riper; 
She'll let our Phyllis call the tune, 

And she (or I) will pay the piper. 


From “ Crumbs of Pity.” R. C. Leamann, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, Publishers.) 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


“ Now you must tell us all about your niece’s wedding, Mrs. 
Hankey,” Mrs. Bateson said—“her that was married last 
week. My word alive, but your sister is wonderful fortunate 
in settling her daughters. Tyat’s what I call a well-brought- 
up family and no mistake. Five daughters, and each one 
found peace and a pious husband before she was five-and- 
twenty.” 

“The one before last married a Churchman,” said Mrs. 
Hankey apologetically, as if the union thus referred to were 
somewhat morganatic in its character, and therefore no sub- 
ject for pride and congratulation, 

“Well, to be sure! Still, he may make her a good 
husband.” 

“He may, or he may not; you never can tell. It seems 
to me that husbands are like new boots—you can’t tell where 
they're goin’ to pinch you till it’s too late to change ’em. 
And as for creaking, why, the boots that are quietest in the 
shop are just the ones that fairly disgrace you when you come 
into chapel late on a Sunday morning, and think to slip in 
quietly during the first prayer ; and it’s pretty much the same 
with husbands—those that are the meekest in the wooing are 
the most masterful to live with.” 

“What was the name of the Churchman your niece 
married?” asked Mrs. Bateson. “ I forget.” 

“Wilkins—Tom Wilkins. He isn’t a bad fellow in some 
respects—he is steady and sober, and never keeps back a 
farthing of his wages for himself; but his views are something 
dreadful. I cannot stand them at any price, and so I’m for 
ever telling his wife.” 

“Dear me! That’s sad news, Mrs. Hankey.” 

“Would you believe it, he don’t hold with the good old 
Methodist habit of telling out loud what the Lord has done 
for your soul? He says religion should be acted up to and 
not talked about; but, for my part, I can’t abide such 
closeness.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Mrs. Bateson warmly ; “I don’t approve 
of treating the Lord like a poor relation, as some folks seem 
todo. They'll go to His House and they'll give Him their 
money ; but they’re fairly ashamed of mentioning His Name 
in decent company.” ‘ 
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«Just so; and that’s Tom Wilkins to the life. He’s a 
good husband and a regular church-goer ; but as for the word 
that edifieth, you might as well look for it from a naked savage 
as from him. Many atime have I said to his wife, ‘Tom may 
be a kind husband in the time of prosperity, as I make no 
doubt he is—there’s plenty of that sort in the world ; but you 
wait till the days of adversity come, and I doubt that then 
you'll be wishing you'd not have been in such a hurry to get 
married, but had waited till you had got a good Methodist !’ 
And so she will, I’ll be bound; and the sooner she knows it 
the better.” 

Mrs. Bateson sighed at the gloomy prospect opening out 
before young Mrs. Wilkins; then she asked— 

“How did the last daughter’s wedding go off? She 
married a Methodist, surely ?”’ 

“She did, Mrs. Bateson; and a better match no mother 
could wish for her daughter, not even a duchess born; he's a 
chapel-steward and a master-painter, and has six men under 
him. There he is, driving to work and carrying his own 
ladders in his own cart, like a lord, as you may say, by day; 
ad there he is on a Thursday evening, letting and re-letting 
the pews and sittings after service, like areal gentleman. As 
I said to my sister, I only hope he may be spared to make 
Susan a good husband ; but when a man is a chapel-steward 
at thirty-four, and drives his own cart, you begin to think 
that he is too good for this world, and that he is almost ripe 
for a better one.” 

“You do indeed ; there’s no denying that.” 

« But the wedding was beautiful: I never saw its equal— 
never; and as for the prayer that the minister offered up at 
the end of the service, I only wish you’d been there to hear it, 
Mrs. Bateson, it was so interesting and instructive. Such a 
lot of information in it about love and marriage and the like 
as I’d never heard before; and when he referred to the 
bridegroom’s first wife, and drew a picture of how she'd be 
waiting to welcome them both, when the time came, on the 
further shore—upon my word, there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
chapel!” And Mrs. Hankey wiped hers at the mere remem- 
brance of the scene. 

« How is your sister herself?” inquired Mrs, Bateson. “I 
expect she’s a bit upset now that the fuss is all over, and she 
hasn’t a daughter left to bless herself with.” 

Mrs. Hankey sighed cheerfully. “Well, she did seem 
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rather low-spirited when all the mess was cleared up, and 
Susan had gone off to her own home; but I says to her, 
‘Never mind, Sarah, and don’t you worry yourself; now that 
the weddings are over, the funerals will soon begin.’ You 
see, you must cheer folks up a bit, Mrs. Bateson, when they’re 
feeling out of sorts.” 

“ You must indeed,” agreed the lady of the house, feeling 
that her guest had hit upon a happy vein of consolation; “ it 
is dull without daughters when you’ve once got accustomed 
to ’em, daughters being a sight more comfortable and con- 
venient than sons, to my mind.” 

“Well, you see, daughters you can teach to know their- 
selves, and sons you cant. Though even daughters can 
never rest till they’ve got married, more’s the pity! If they 
knowed as much about men asI do, they’d be thanking the 
Lord that He’d created them single, instead of for ever fidget- 
ing to change the state to which they were born.” 

“Well, I holds with folks getting married,” argued Mrs. 
Bateson; “it gives “em something to think about between 
Sunday’s sermon and Thursday’s baking; and if folks have 
nothing to think about, they think about mischief.” 

“‘ That’s true, especially if they happen to be men.” 

“Why do men think about mischief more than women 
do?” asked Elizabeth, who always felt hankerings after the 
why and wherefore of things. 

«‘ Because, my dear, the Lord made ’em so, and it is not 
for us to complain,” replied Mrs. Hankey, in a tone which 
implied that, had the réle of Creator been allotted to her, the 
idiosyncrasies of the male sex would have been much less 
marked than they are at present. “They’ve no sense, men 
haven’t ; that’s what is the matter with them.” 

“You have never spoke a truer word, Mrs. Hankey,” 
agreed her hostess; “the very best of them don’t properly 
know the difference between their souls and their stomachs ; 
and they fancy that they are a-wrestling with their doubts, 
when really it is their dinners that are a-wrestling with them. 
Now take Bateson hisself, and a kinder husband or a better 
Methodist never drew breath; yet so sure as he touches a bit 
of pork, he begins to worry hisself about the doctrine of 
Election till there’s no living with him.” 

“That's a man all over, to the very life,” said Mrs. 
Hankey sympathetically ; “and he never has the sense to see 
what’s wrong with him, I'll be bound.” 
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“Not he—he wouldn’t be a manif he had. And then 
he’ll sit in the front parlour and engage in prayer for hours at 
a time, till I says to him, ‘ Bateson,’ says I, ‘I’d be ashamed 
to go troubling the Lord with a prayer, when a pinch o’ car- 
bonate o’ soda would set things straight again.’”’ 

“And quite right, Mrs. Bateson; it’s often a wonder to 
me tha: the Lord has patience with men, seeing that their 
own wives haven't.” 

«And to me too. Now Bateson has been going on like 
this for thirty years and more; yet if there’s roast’ pork on 
table, and I say a word to put him off it, he’s that hurt as 
never was. Why, I’m only too glad to see him enjoying his 
food if no harm comes of it ; but it’s dreary work seeing your 
husband in the Slough of Despond, especially when it’s your 
business to drag him out again, and most especially when you 
warned him against going in.” 

Mrs. Hankey groaned. “The Bible says true when it 
tells us that men are born to give trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards; and it’s a funny Providence, to my mind, as 
ordains for women to be so bothered with ’em. At m 
niece’s wedding, as we were just speaking about, ‘Susan,’ I 
says, ‘I wish you happiness; and I only hope you won’t live 
to regret your marriage as I have done mine.’ For my part, 
I can’t see what girls want with husbands at all; they are 
far better without them.” 

“Not they, Mrs. Hankey,” replied Mrs. Bateson warmly ; 
“any sort of husband is better than none, to my mind. Life 
is made up of noughts and crosses; and the folks that get 
the crosses are better off than those that get the noughts, 
though that husbands are crosses, I don’t pretend to deny ; 
but I haven't patience with single women, I haven’t—they’ve 
nothing to occupy their minds, and so they get to talking 
about their health and such like fallals.” 

“Saint Paul didn’t hold with you,” said Mrs. Hankey, 
with reproach in her tone; “he thought that the unmarried 
women minded the things of the Lord better than the 
married ones.” 

“Saint Paul didn’t know much about the subject, and 
how could he be expected to, being only a poor bachelor, 
poor soul? But if he'd had a wife, she’d soon have told him 
what the unmarried women were thinking about; and it 
wouldn’t have been about the Lord, I'll be bound. Now 
take Jemima Stubbs; does she mind the things of the Lord 
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more than you and I do, Mrs. Hankey, I should like to 
know ? 

“T can’t say; it is not for us to judge.” 

“Not she! Why, she’s always worrying about that poor 
little brother of hers what’s lame. I often wish that the Lord 
would think on him and take him, for he’s a sore burden 
on Jemima, he is. If you’re a woman you are bound to 
work for some man or other, and to see to his food and bear 
with his tantrums; and for my part, I’d rather do it for a 
husband than for a father or a brother, There’s more credit, 
as you might say.” 

“‘ There’s something in that, maybe.” 

“And after all, in spite of the botheration he gives, 
there’s something very cheerful in having a man about the 
house. They keep you alive, do men.” 


From “ The Farringdons.” E. Tuornycrorr Fow er. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., Publishers, ) 


THEY DON’T MAKE CONNECTIONS 


W’en I was a little kid 
Not more than three feet high, 

I used to try to find the place 
The earth hitched on the sky. 

Yes, I’d go prancin’ roun’ to find, 
In frisky childish mirth, 

The big suspender button ‘by which 
The sky held up the earth. 

But tho’ I waltzed aroun’ like sin, 
An’ searched in all directions, 

I allus foun’ the earth and sky 
Don’t seem to make connections, 


Now w’en I see a man purtends 
To be all-fired good, 

An’ most too pure an’ jest to live 
In our poor neighbourhood ; 


FOSS 


W’en he parades his virtues roun’ 
For every one to note, 

Till we expect to see his wings 
Sprout through his overcoat ; 

I say :—* Ole Slyboots, you’re a fraud, 
In spite of your perfections ; 

I’ve allus foun’ the earth and sky 
Don’t seem to make connections,” 


W’en I fight my besettin’ sins 
I have a ’tarnal rub, 

Jest like Archangel Michael 
W’en he fit with Beelzebub. 

So w’en a man sez he is good 
As any ancient saint, 

W’y all the more he sez he is, 
The more I say he ain’t ! 

For you can box the compass roun’, 
An’ go in all directions, 

You allus find the earth an’ sky 
Don’t seem to make connections, 


Now, there’s my wife, Matildy Jane, 
She hain’t no monstrous sins, 

She’s allus tried to treat us fair, 
Me, Peter, an’ the twins ; 

But get her on the rampage once 
She makes consid’ble dust, 

We allus think w’en she explodes 
The crack 0’ doom has bust! 

An’ so I say, go where you will, 
An’ search in all directions, 

You'll allus find the earth and sky 
Don’t seem to make connections, 


From “ Back Country Poems.” Sam Watrer Foss. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and the Lothrop, Lee, 


and Shepard Co., Publishers.) 
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A WIDOW’S WILES 


Tue widow Cummiskey was standing at the door of her 
little millinery store, Avenue D, the other evening, as Mr. 
Costello came along. Mr. Costello stopped. 

“ Good evening to you, ma'am,” said he, 

“Good evening to you,” answered the widow. 

“It’s fine weather we're havin’, ma'am,’ continued Mr. 
Costello. 

“Tt is that,” replied Mrs, Cummiskey, “but the winter’s 
comin’ at last, and it comes to all, both great and small.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Costello, “but for all that it doesn’t 
come to us all alike. Now, here you are, ma’am, fat, rosy, an’ 
good-lookin,’ equally swate as a summer greening, a fall 
pippin, or a winter russet ue 

“ Arrah, hould yer whist, now,’ interrupted the fair 
widow, laughing. ‘Much an old bachelor like you knows 
about apples or women. But come in, Mr. Costello, and 
take a cup of tay with me, for I was only standin’ be the 
doore lookin’ at the people passin’ for company sake, like, 
and I’m sure the kettle must have sung itself hoarse.” 

Mr. Costello needed no second invitation, and he followed 
his hostess into her snug back room. There was a bright 
fire burning in the little Franklin stove, the tea-kettle was 
sending forth a cloud of steam that took a ruddy glow from 
the firelight, the shaded light on the table gave a mellow 
and subdued light to the room, and it was all very suggestive 
of comfort. 

“It’s very cosy ye are here, Mrs. Cummiskey,” said Mr. 
Costello. 

“Yes,” replied the widow, as she laid the supper, “it 
is that whin I do have company.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Costello, “it must be lonesome for you 
‘with only the cat and yer cup o’ tay.” 

“Sure it is,’ answered the widow. “But take a sate 
and set down, Mr. Costello. Help yourself to the fish, an’ 
don’t forgit the purtaties. Look at thim; they're splittin’ 
their sides with laughin’.” 

Mr. Costello helped himself and paused. He looked at 
the plump widow, with her arms in that graceful position 
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assumed in the pouring out of tea, and remarked, “I’m 
sinsible of the comforts of a home, Mrs. Cummiskey, although 
I’ve none mesilf. Mind, now, the difference between the 
taste o’ the tea made and served that-a-way and the tay 
they gives you in an ’ating-house.” 

“Sure,” says the widow, “there’s nothin’ like a home 
of your own. I wonder ye never got marrit, Mr. Costello.” 

“I was about to make the same remark in riference to 
yerself, ma’am.” 

“Mr, Costello, aren’t I a widder this seven year?” 

“Ah, but it’s thinkin’ I was why ye didn’t get marrit 
again.” 

“Well, it’s sure I am,” said the widow thoughtfully, 
setting down her teacup, and raising her hand by way of 
emphasis, “there never was a better husband to any woman 
than him that’s dead and gone. He was that aisy, a child 
could do anythin’ with him, and he was as humoursome as 
a monkey. You favour him very much, Mr. Costello; he 
was about your height, an’ dark-complected like you!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Costello. 

“He often used to say to me in his bantherin’ way, 
‘Sure, Nora, what’s the worruld to a man whin his wife is 
a widder ?’ manin’, you know, that all timptations and luxuries 
of this life can never folly a man beyant the grave. ‘Sure, 
Nora,’ says he, ‘what’s this worruld to a man whin his 
wife is a widder?’ Ah, poor John!’ 

“Tt was a sensible sayin’, that,” remarked Mr. Costello, 
helping himself to more fish. 

“I mind the day John died,’ continued the widow. 
“He knew everything to the last, and about four in the 
afternoon—it was seventeen minutes past five exactly, be 
the clock, that he died—he says to me, ‘Nora,’ says he, 
‘you've been a good wife,’ says he, ‘an’ I’ve been a good 
husband,’ says he, ‘an’ so there’s no love lost betune us,’ 
says he, ‘an’ I could give you a good char-ak-tur to any place,’ 
says he, ‘an’ I wish you could do the same for me where 
I'm goin’,’ says he, ‘but it’s case equal, says he; ‘every 
dog has his day, and some has a day and a half,’ says he, 
‘and,’ says he, ‘I'll know more in a bit than Father 
Corrigan himself,’ says he, ‘so I’ll not bother my brains 
about it;’ and he says, says he, ‘and if at anny time ye see 
anny man ye like better nor me, marry him,’ says he, for 
the first time spakin’ it solemn like. ‘Ah, Nora, what is 
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the wurruld to a man when his wife is a widder? And,’ 
says he, ‘I lave fifty dollars for masses, and the rest I lave 
to yourself, says he, ‘an’ I needn’t tell you to be a good 
mother to the children,’ says he, ‘for well we know there 
are none. Ah, poor John. Will ye have another cup of 
tay, Mr. Costello?” 

“It must have been very hard on ye,” said Mr. Costello. 
“ Thank ye, ma’am, no more.” 

“It was hard,’ said Mrs. Cummiskey; “but time will 
tell. I must cast about me for me own livin’, an’ so I 
got until this place, an’ here I am to-day.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Costello, as they rose from the table 
and seated themselves before the fire, “an’ here we are both 
of us this evenin’.” 

«‘ Here we are, sure enough,” rejoined the widow. 

‘An’ so I mind ye of—of him, do I?” asked Mr. Costello 
after a pause, during which he had gazed contemplatively 
into the fire. 

“That ye do. Ye favour him greatly. Dark-complected, 
an’ the same pleasant smile.” 

“Now with me sittin’ here, and you sittin’ there, fore- 
ninst me, ye might almost think ye were marrit again,” 
said Mr. Costello insinuatingly. 

“Ah, go way now for taze that ye are,” exclaimed the 
widow, crushing her clean apron by rolling up the corners 
of it. 

‘¢] disremember what it was he said about seein’ anny 
man you liked better nor him,” said Mr. Costello, moving 
his chair a little nearer to that of the widow. 

« He said, said he,” answered the widow, smoothing her 
apron over her knees with her plump white hands, “¢ Nora, 
said he, ‘if at anny time ye see a man ye like better nor 
me, marry him,’ says he.” 

«Did he say anything about anny wan ye liked as well 
as him?” asked Mr. Costello. 

«J don’t mind that he did,’ answered the widow reflec- 
~ tively, folding her hands in her lap. 

“T suppose he left that to yerself?” pursued Costello. 

«Faith, an’ I don’t know, thin,” answered Mrs. Cum- 
miskey. 

« D’ye think ye like me as well as him?” asked Costello 
persuasively, leaning forward to look into the widow’s eyes, 
which were cast down. 


? 
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“ Ah, go ’way for a taze,’ exclaimed the widow, straighten- 
ing herself, and playfully slapping Costello in the face. 

He moved his chair still nearer, and stole his arm around 
her waist. 

““Niver you think I’m ticklesome, Mr. Costello,” says the 
widow, looking boldly at him. 

“Tell me,” he insisted, “d’ye like me as well as ye 
did him?” 

“*J__T most—I most disremember now how much I liked 
him,” answered the widow, naturally embarrassed by such a 
question.” 

“Well, thin,” asked Costello, enforcing his question by 
gentle squeezes of the widow’s round waist, “d’ye like me 
well enough as meself?”’ 

‘Hear the man!” exclaimed the widow derisively; “do 
I like him well enough as himself ? ” 

‘Ah, now, don’t be breakin’ me heart,” pleaded Costello. 
‘Answer me this question, Mrs. Cummiskey: Is yer heart 
tender toward me?” 

“It is,” whispered the widow; “an’ there, now ye 
have it.” 

“The saints be praised!” exclaimed the happy lover, and 
he drew the not unwilling widow to his bosom. 

A few minutes after Mrs. Cummiskey looked up, and, 
as she smoothed her hair, said: “ But Jam—es, ye haven't 
told me how ye liked yer tay.” 

‘‘Ah, Nora, me jewel,” answered Mr. Costello, “the 
taste of that first kiss would take away the taste of all the 
tay that ever was brewed.” 

ANON, 


THE CHAMELEON 


Orr has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark— 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen; 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
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Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell’d fool your mouth will stop— 
“ Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I’ve seen, and sure I ought to know;’ 
So begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers, of such a cast, 
As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk’d of this, and then of that— 
Discours’d awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 
«A stranger animal,’ cries one, 
«Sure never lived beneath the sun! 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
Its foot with triple claws disjoined ! 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace! and then its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?” 
«« Hold there!” the other quick replies, 
“Tis green—lI saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm’d it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretch’d at its ease, the best I view’d 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 
“ T’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue ; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 
“Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure you 
« Green!” cries the other in a fury ; 
“Why, sir, d’you think I’ve lost mine eyes? 
“?’Twere no great loss,” the friend replies, 
« For, if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find ’em but of little use!” 
So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows! 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referred, 
And begg’d he’d tell ’em if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
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« Sirs,” cries the umpire, “ cease your pother; 

The creature’s neither one nor t’other; 

I caught the animal last night, 

And view’d it o’er by candle-light, 

I marked it well—’twas black as jet! 

You stare—but, sirs, I’ve got it yet, 

And can produce it.”—* Pray, sir, do! 

I'll lay my life the thing is blue.” 

“ And I'll be sworn that when you've seen 

The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.” 

“Well, then, at once to end the doubt,” 

Replies the man, “Ill turn him out; 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 

If you don’t find him black, I’ll eat him,” 

He said; then full before their sight 

Produced the beast, and lo !—’twas white! 
ANoN. 


CATCHING THE EARLY MORNING TRAIN 


I rnp that one of the most serious objections to living out 
of town lies in the difficulty experienced in catching the early 
morning train by which I must reach the city and my business. 
It is by no means a pleasant matter, under any circumstances, 
to have one’s movements regulated by a time-table and to be 
obliged to rise to breakfast and to leave home at a certain 
hour, no matter how strong the temptation to delay may be. 
But sometimes the horrible punctuality of the train is pro- 
ductive of absolute suffering. For instance: I look at my 
watch when I get out of bed and find that I have apparently 
plenty of time, so I dress leisurely, and sit down to the 
morning meal in a frame of mind which is calm and serene. 
Just as I crack my first egg I hear the down train from 
Wilmington. I start in alarm; and taking out my watch I 
compare it with the clock and find that it is eleven minutes 
slow, and that I have only five minutes left in which to get to 
the depot. 

I endeavour to scoop the egg from the shell, but it burns 
my fingers, the skin is tough, and after struggling with it for 
amoment, it mashes into a hopeless mess, I drop it in disgust 
and seize a roll, while I scald my tongue with a quick mouth- 
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ful of coffee. Then I place the roll in my mouth while my 
wife hands me my satchel and tells me she thinks she hears 
the whistle. I plunge madly around looking for my umbrella, 
then I kiss the family good-bye as well as I can with a mouth 
full of roll, and dash toward the door. 

Just as I get to the gate, I find that I have forgotten my 
duster and the bundle my wife wanted me to take up to the 
city to her aunt. Charging back, I snatch them up and tear 
down the gravel-walk in a frenzy. I do not like to run 
through the village: it is undignified and it attracts atten- 
tion; but I walk furiously. I go faster and faster as I get 
away from the main street. When half the distance is ac- 
complished, I actually do hear the whistle; there can be no 
doubt about it thistime. I long to run, but I know that if I do 
I will excite that abominable little speckled dog sitting by the 
side walk a little distance ahead of me. Then I really see 
the train coming around the curve close by the depét, and I 
feel that I must make better time; and I do. The dog 
immediately manifests an interest in my movements. He 
tears after me, and is speedily joined by five or six other dogs, 
which frolic about my legs and bark furiously. Sundry small 
boys, as I go plunging past, contribute to the excitement by 
whistling with their fingers, and the men who are at work 
upon the new meeting-house stop to look at me and exchange 
jocular remarks with each other. I do feel ridiculous; but I 
must catch that train at all hazards. 

I become desperate when I have to slacken my pace until 
two or three women who are standing upon the side-walk, 
discussing the infamous price of butter, scatter to let me pass. 
I arrive within a few yards of the station with my duster 
flying in the wind, with my coat tails in a horizontal position, 
and with the speckled dog nipping at my heels, just as the 
train begins to move. I put on extra pressure, resolving to 
get the train or perish, and I reach it just as the last car is 
going by. I seize the handrail; I am jerked violently round, 
but finally, after a desperate effort, I get upon the step with 
my knees, and am hauled in by the brakeman, hot, dusty, and 
mad, with my trousers torn across the knees, my legs bruised, 
and three ribs of my umbrella broken. 

Just as I reach a comfortable seat in the car, the train 
stops and then backs up on the siding, where it remains for 
half-an-hour while the engineer repairs a dislocated valve. 
The anger which burns in my bosom as I reflect upon what 
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now is proved to have been the folly of that race increased 
as I look out of the window and observe the speckled dog 
engaged with his companions in an altercation over a bone. 
A man who permits his dog to roam about the streets nipping 
the legs of every one who happens to go at a more rapid gait 
than a walk, is unfit for association with civilised beings. He 
ought to be placed on a desert island in mid-ocean, and be 
compelled to stay there. 


From “ Out of the Hurly-Burly.” Max ADELER, 


THE DECLARATION 


Twas late, and the gay company was gone, 
And light lay soft on the deserted room 
From alabaster vases, and a scent 

Of orange-leaves and sweet verbena came 
Through the unshuttered window on the air; 
And the rich pictures, with their dark old tints, 
Hung like a twilight landscape, and all things 
Seemed hushed into a slumber. Isabel— 
The dark-eyed, spiritual Isabel— 

Was leaning on her harp, and I had stayed 
To whisper that I could not when the crowd 
Hung on her look like worshippers. I knelt, 
And with the fervour of a lip unused 

To the cold breath of reason, told my love. 
There was no answer, and I took the hand 
That rested on the strings, and pressed a kiss 
Upon it unforbidden—and again 

Besought her that this silent evidence 

That I was not indifferent to her heart 

Might have the seal of one sweet syllable. 

I kissed the small white fingers as I spoke, 
And she withdrew them gently, and upraised 
Her forehead from its resting-place, and looked 
Karnestly on me. She had been asleep / 


N. P. Wits, 


— 
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FROM HAND TO MOUTH 


From hand to mouth,” he gaily said, 
And pressed her dainty finger-tips, 
Which salutation quickly led 
To one upon her perfect lips, 
As fair as roses in the South: 
“From hand to mouth.” 


So she was won, and so was he. 
*Twas something like a year ago, 
And now they both are one, you_see, 
Although which one I hardly know. 
They're living somewhere in the South, 
“From hand to mouth.” 
ANON, 


FAMILY JARS 


Mrs. Tutiiver’s thoughts had been temporarily diverted from 
the quarrel with Mrs. Glegg by millinery and maternal cares, 
but now the great theme of the bonnet was thrown into 
perspective, and the children were out of the way, yesterday’s 
anxieties recurred. 

‘It weighs on my mind so as never was,” she said, by 
way of opening the subject, “sister Glegg’s leaving the house 
in that way. I’m sure I’d no wish t’ offend a sister.” 

“Ah,” said aunt Pullet, “there’s no accounting for what 
Jane ’ull do. I wouldn’t speak of it out o’ the family—if it 
wasn’t to Dr. Turnbull; but it’s my belief Jane lives too low. 
I’ve said so to Pullet often and often, and he knows it.’ 

“Why, you said so last Monday was a week, when we 
came away from drinking tea with ’em,” said Mr, Pullet, 
beginning to nurse his knee and shelter it with his pocket- 
handkerchief, as was his way when the conversation took an 
interesting turn. 

“Very like I did,’ said Mrs. Pullet, “for you remember 
when I said things, better than I can remember myself. 
He’s got a wonderful memory, Pullet has,” she continued, 
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looking pathetically at her sister. “I should be poorly off if 
he was to have a stroke, for he always remembers when I ve 
got to take my doctor’s stuff—and I’m taking three sorts now.” 

«‘There’s the ‘pills as before’ every other night, and the 
new drops at eleven and four, and the “fervescing mixture 
‘when agreeable,’”’ rehearsed Mr. Pullet, with a punctuation 
determined by a lozenge on his tongue. ; 

«Ah, perhaps it ’ud be better for sister Glegg, if she’d go 
to the doctor sometimes, instead o’ chewing Turkey rhubarb 
whenever there’s anything the matter with her,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, who naturally saw the wide subject of medicine 
chiefly in relation to Mrs. Glegg, 

“It’s dreadful to think on,” said aunt Pullet, raising her 
hands and letting them fall again, “ people playing with their 
own insides in that way! And it’s flying i the face o’ Pro- 
vidence; for what are the doctors for, if we aren’t to call em 
in? And when folks have got the money to pay for a doctor, 
it isn’t respectable, as I’ve told Jane many a time. I’m 
ashamed of acquaintance knowing it.” 

“Well, we've no call to be ashamed,” said Mr. Pullet, 
“for Dr. Turnbull hasn’t got such another patient as you i’ 
this parish, now old Mrs. Sutton’s gone.” 

 Pullet keeps all my physic-bottles — did you know, 
Bessy?” said Mrs. Pullet. “He won't have one sold. He 
says it’s nothing but right folks should see ’em when I’m 
gone. They fill two o’ the long store-room shelves a’ready— 
but,” she added, beginning to cry a little, “it’s well if they 
ever fill three. I may go before I’ve made up the dozen o’ 
these last sizes. The pill-boxes are in the closet in my room 
—you' ll remember that, sister—but there’s nothing to show 
for the boluses, if it isn’t the bills,” 

“Don’t talk o’ your going, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver; «I 
should have nobody to stand between me and sister Glegg if 
you was gone. And there’s nobody but you can get her to 
make it up with Mr. Tulliver, for sister Deane’s never o’ my 
side, and if she was, it’s not to be looked for as she can speak 
like them as have got an independent fortin.”’ 

“Well, your husband is awk’ard, you know, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Pullet, good-naturedly ready to use her deep depression 
on her sister’s account as well as her own, “He’s never 
behaved quite so pretty to our family as he should do, and 
the children take after him—the boy’s very mischievous, and 
runs away from his aunts and uncles, and the gell’s rude and 
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brown. It’s your bad luck, and I’m sorry for you, Bessy; for 
you was allays my favourite sister, and we allays liked the 
same patterns,” 

“IT know Tulliver’s hasty, and says odd things,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, wiping away one small tear from the corner of 
her eye, “but I’m sure he’s never been the man, since he 
married me, to object to my making the friends o’ my side o’ 
the family welcome to the house.’ 

“IT don’t want to make the worst of you, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Pullet compassionately, “for I doubt you'll have trouble 
enough without that ; and your husband’s got that poor sister 
and her children hanging on him,—and so given to lawing, 
they say. I doubt he'll leave you poorly off when he dies. 
Not as I’d have it said out o’ the family.” 

This view of her position was naturally far from cheering 
to Mrs. Tulliver. Her imagination was not easily acted on, 
but she could not help thinking that her case was a hard one, 
since it appeared that other people thought it hard. 

“I’m sure, sister, I can’t help myself,’ she said, urged by 
the fear lest her anticipated misfortunes might be held re- 
tributive, to take a comprehensive review of her past conduct. 
“ There’s no woman strives more for her children; and I’m 
sure, at scouring-time this Lady-day as I’ve had all the bed- 
hangings taken down, I did as much as the two gells put 
together; and there’s this last elder-flower wine I’ve made— 
beautiful! I allays offer it along with the sherry, though 
sister Glegg will have it I’m so extravagant ; and as for liking 
to have my clothes tidy, and not goa fright about the house, 
there’s nobody in the parish can say anything against me in 
respect o’ backbiting and making mischief, for I don’t wish 
anybody any harm; and nobody loses by sending me a pork- 
pie, for my pies are fit to show with the best o° my neigh- 
bours’; and the linen’s so in order, as if I was to die 
to-morrow I shouldn’t be ashamed. A woman can do no 
more nor she can.” 

« But it’s all o’ no use, you know, Bessy,’ said Mrs. Pullet, 

holding her head on one side, and fixing her eyes pathetically 
on her sister, “if your husband makes away with his money. 
Not but what if you was sold up, and other folks bought your 
furniture, it’s a comfort to think as you've kept it well rubbed. 
And there’s the linen, with your maiden mark on, might go 
all over the country. It ’ud be a sad pity for our family.” 
Mrs. Pullet shook her head slowly. 
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«But what can I do, sister?” said Mrs. Tulliver. “ Mr. 
Tulliver’s not a man to be dictated to—not if I was to go to 
the parson, and get by heart what I should tell my husband 
for the best. And I’m sure I don’t pretend to know anything 
about putting out money and all that. I could never see 
into men’s business as sister Glegg does.” 

“ Well, you're like me in that, Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet ; 
“and I think it ud be a deal more becoming o’ Jane if she’d 
have that pier-glass rubbed oftener—there was ever so many 
spots on it last week—instead o’ dictating to folks as have 
more comings in than she ever had, and telling *em what 
they’ve to do with their money. But Jane and me were 
allays contrairy: she would have striped things, and I like 
spots. You like a spot too, Bessy; we allays hung together 
i=thats* 

“Yes, Sophy,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “I remember our having 
a blue ground with a white spot both alike—lI’ve got a bit in 
a bed-quilt now; and if you would but go and see sister Glegg, 
and persuade her to make it up with Tulliver, I should take 
it very kind of you. You was allays a good sister to me.” 


From “ The Mill on the Floss,” GrorcE Ettot. 


A SIMILAR CASE 


“ Jack, I hear you've gone and done it, 
Yes, I know; most fellows will. 
Went and tried it once myself, sir, 
Though, you see, I’m single still. 
And you met her, did you tell me, 
Down at Newport last July, 
And resolved to ask the question 
At a soirée? So did I. 


“1 suppose you left the ballroom, 
With its music and its light ; 
For they say love’s flame is brightest 
In the darkness of the night. 
Well, you walked along together— 
Overhead the starlit sky, 
And Ill bet—old man, confess it— 
You were frightened. So was I. 
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“So you strolled along the terrace, 
Saw the summer moonlight pour 
All its radiance on the waters 
As they rippled on the shore 
Till at length you gathered courage, 
When you saw that none were nigh— 
Did you draw her close and tell her 
That you loved her? So did I. 


* Well, I needn’t ask you further, 
And I’m sure I wish you joy ; 
Think I’]l wander down and see you 
When you're married—eh, my boy? 
When the honeymoon is over, 
And you're settled down, we'll try— 
What? The deuce you say! Rejected? 
You rejected? So was I.” 
ANON, 


THE CHURCH SPIDER 


Two spiders—so the story goes— 
Upon a living bent, 

Entered the meeting-house one day, 

And hopefully were heard to say : 

‘« Here we will have at least fair-play, 
With nothing to prevent.” 


Each chose his place and went to work— 
The light web grew apace ; 

One on the altar spun his thread, 

But shortly came the sexton dread, 

And swept him off, and so, half-dead, 
He sought another place. 


s]’1l try the pulpit next,’ said he; 
“ There surely is a prize; 
The desk appears so neat and clean, 
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I’m sure no spider there has been— 
Besides, how often have I seen 
The pastor brushing flies!” 


He tried the pulpit; but, alas! 
His hopes proved visionary ; 
With dusting-brush the sexton came, 
And spoiled his geometric game, 
Nor gave him time or space to claim 
The right of sanctuary. 


At length, half-starved, and weak and lean, 
He sought his former neighbour, 
Who now had grown so sleek and round, 
He weighed a fraction of a pound, 
And looked as if the art he’d found 
Of living without labour. 


“ How is it, friend,” he asked, “ that {| 
Endured such thumps and knocks, 
While you have grown so very gross ?” 
“Tis plain,” he answered—* not a loss 
I’ve met since first I spun across 

The contribution box.” 


ANON, 


THE PICKWICKIANS ON THE ICE 


“Now,” said Wardle, “ what say you to an hour on the ice? 
We shall have plenty of time.” 

“ Capital!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Prime !”’ ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“You skate, of course, Winkle?” said Wardle. 

“Ye-yes; oh yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. «‘I—I_am 
rather out of practice.” 

“Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. “T like to 
see it so much,” 
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‘Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth ex- 
pressed her opinion that it was “ swan-like.” 

“T should be very happy, I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening, “ but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there were 
half-a-dozen more downstairs; whereat Mr. Winkle expressed 
exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; 
Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which 
to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described circles 
with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and inscribed upon 
the ice, without once stopping for breath, a great many other 
pleasant and astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction 
of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies; which reached 
a pitch of positive enthusiasm when old Wardle and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his 
feet, and putting his skates on, with the points behind, and 
getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised 
to his feet. 

‘‘ Now then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone; “off 
with you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

«Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drown- 
ing man. “ How slippery it is, Sam!” 

«Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller. “Hold up, sir!” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to 
a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air and dash the back of his 
head on the ice. 

“These—these—are very awkward skates, ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr, Winkle, staggering. 

“Tm afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” replied 
Sam. 
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“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. ‘Come! the ladies 
are all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
“I’m coming.” 

“Just agoin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to dis- 
engage himself, ‘ Now, sir, start off!” 

«Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. “I find I’ve got a couple 
of coats at home that I don’t want, Sam. You may have 
them, Sam.” 

« Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

‘“‘Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle 
hastily. “You needn’t take your hand away to do that. 
1 meant to have given you five shillings this morning for 
a Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it to you this afternoon, Sam.” 

“You're very good, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. 

“ Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?” said Mr. Winkle. 
“ There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam—not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller in a very 
singular and unswan-like manner, when Mr, Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank— 

“Sam! 


“Here. I want you.” 

“ Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don’t you hear Mr. Pickwick 
calling? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself trom 
the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and in so doing 
administered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. 
Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity 
of practice could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman 
bore swiftly down into the centre of the reel at the very 
moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish 
of unparalleled beauty, Mr. Winkle struck wildly against 
him, and with a loud crash they both fell heavily down, Mr. 
Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, 
but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind, 
in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
efforts to smile; but anguish was depicted on every linea- 
ment of his countenance. 
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Mr. Pickwick beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern 
voice, “ Take his skates off.” 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated Mr. 
Winkle. 

“ Take his skates off,’ repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it in silence. 

“ Lift him up,”’ said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to 
rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct 
and emphatic tone, these remarkable words— 

“You're an impostor, sir.” 

« A what?” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

“J will speak plainer, if you wish it. An impostor, sir,’? 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 

“Sliding looks a nice warm exercise, doesn’t it?” he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

«« Ah, it does, indeed,” replied Wardle. “Do you slide?” 

“J used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Try it now,” said Wardle. 

«Oh do, please, Mr. Pickwick !’’ cried all the ladies. 

“I should be very happy to afford you any amusement,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick, “ but I haven’t done such a thing these 
thirty years.” 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense!” said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterised all his 
proceedings. “Here; I'll keep you company; come along!” 
And away went the good-tempered old fellow down the slide, 
with a rapidity which came very close upon Mr. Weller, and 
beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves, 
and put them in his hat; took two or three short runs, 
baulked himself as often, and at last took another run, and 
went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet about 
a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of 
all the spectators. 
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“Keep the pot a bilin’, sir!” said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr. Winkle, aud then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the fat 
boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each 
other’s heels, and running after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects in life depended 
upon their expedition. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp, 
smart crack was heard. There was a quick rush towards the 
bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. 
Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared: the water bubbled 
up over it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief 
were floating on the surface, and this was all of Mr. Pickwick 
that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance ; 
the males turned pale and the females fainted. Mr. Snodgrass 
and Mr, Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and gazed 
at the spot where their leader had gone down with frenzied 
eagerness; while Mr, Tupman, by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying to 
any persons who might be within hearing the clearest possible 
notion of the catastrophe, ran off across the country at his 
utmost speed, screaming “ Fire!” with all his might. 

It was at this moment when old Wardle and Sam Weller 
were approaching the hole with cautious steps that a face, 
head, and shoulders emerged from beneath the water, and 
disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr. Pickwick. 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant !”’ 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Yes, do, let me implore you—for my sake!” roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. 

The abjuration was rather unnecessary, the probability 
being that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep himself 
up for anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred to him 
that he might as well do so for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” said 
Wardle, 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr, Pickwick, wringing the water 
from his head and face and gasping for breath. “TI fell upon 
my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was 
yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement ; 
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and as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved 
by the fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the water was 
nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were 
performed to get him out. After a vast quantity of splash- 
ing, and cracking and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at length 
fairly extricated from his unpleasant position, and once more 
stood on dry land. 

“Oh, he'll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. ‘Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Mr. Wardle ; 
“and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was 
wrapped up, and started off under the guidance of Mr, Weller ; 
presenting the singular phenomenon of an elderly gentleman, 
dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms bound down 
to his sides, skimming over the ground, without any clearly 
defined purpose, at the rate of six good English miles an 
hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for the appearances in such 
an extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept up 
at the very top of his speed until he reached the door of the 
Manor Farm, and paused not an instant until he was snug 
in bed. 


Abridged. Cuartes Dickens, 


THE HINDU’S PARADISE 


A Hinpvu died—a happy thing to do 

When twenty years united to a shrew. 

Released, he hopefully for entrance cries 

Before the gates of Brahma’s paradise. 

“ Hast been through purgatory ?”’ Brahma said. 
“I have been married ’-——and he hung his head. 
“Come in, come in, and welcome, too, my son! 
Marriage and purgatory are as one.” 

In bliss extreme he entered heaven’s door, 

And knew the peace he ne’er had known before, 


THACKERAY 


He scarce had entered in the garden fair, 

Another Hindu asked admission there. 

The self-same question Brahma asked again: Ke 
“ Hast been through purgatory?” “No—what then? 
“Thou canst not enter!” did the god reply. 

“He who went in was there no more than I.” 

“ All that is true, but he has married been, 

And so on earth has suffered for all sin!” 

“Married? ’Tis well; for I’ve been married twice!” 
“Begone! We'll have no fools in Paradise!” 


ANON. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER 


Wertu_r had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utters; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter, 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies 
Would do nothing for to hurt her, 


So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled, 


Charlotte having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter, 


W. M. Tuackeray. 
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THE HUSBAND’S PETITION 


Come hither, my heart’s darling, come sit upon my knee, 
And listen while I whisper a boon I ask of thee. 

I feel a bitter craving—a dark and deep desire, 

That glows beneath my bosom, like coals of kindled fire. 
Nay, dearest, do not doubt me, though madly thus I speak, 
I feel thy arms about me, thy tresses on my cheek : 

I know the sweet devotion that links thy heart with mine, 
—I know my soul’s emotion is doubly felt by thine. 

And deem not that a shadow hath fallen across my love: 
No, sweet, my love is shadowless, as yonder heaven above! 
Oh, then, do not deny me my first and fond request : 

I pray thee, by the memory of all we cherish best, 

By that great vow which bound thee for ever to my side, 
And by the ring that made thee my darling and my bride! 
Thou wilt not fail nor falter, but bend thee to the task: 
Put buttons on my shirt, love—that’s all the boon I ask! 


Bon Gautier BALLADS. 


FEMININE TACTICS 


Sprakina generally, dogs are masculine and cats feminine. 
If one speaks of a gay young dog, or a nasty old cat, it is 
unnecessary to explain that the former refers to a man and 
the latter to a woman. The attitude of dogs towards cats is, 
too, in many respects suggestive of the attitude of man towards 
woman—that is, of men as a class towards women as a class, 
Every dog of spirit despises cats in his heart of hearts, and 
thanks Heaven he was born a dog. If it were suggested to 
dogs that they should extend the franchise to cats, they would 
laugh the suggestion to scorn. They would, in fact, absolutely 
refuse to allow cats to vote. And yet an impartial observer, 
who is neither a cat nor a dog, cannot help feeling that in a 
case of government it would be for the greater good of the 
greater number that the somewhat clumsy hard-headedness of 
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dogs should be tempered by the delicacy, the intuitive clever- 
ness, of cats. Of one thing, however, I feel assured—and 
that is, that if cats wished for votes they would very soon get 
them. And they would gain their ends by the use of those 
qualities in which they excel dogs—their quick perceptions, 
keen instincts, knack of seizing the opportunity, and general 
powers of finessing. They would bide their time, and in a 
moment dogs knew not of, would outwit them and seize the 
franchise. If I had not known this before, the way Tom 
Jones and the Tiger went to work to obtain a barrel of their 
own to sleep in would have convinced me. 

It was when the cold weather set in that Tom Tug, the 
brindled bull-dog, and the Schipperke, who had hitherto slept 
on mats outside the dining-room door, were given houses to 
sleep in. Tom was given a large roomy barrel, and the 
Schipperke a little white kennel. Both houses were furnished 
with clean dry straw, and they were placed on opposite sides 
of the little tiled passage at the back of the house. There 
is no doubt that the acquisition of a house of one’s own 
gives one a feeling of responsibility, and inclines one to take 
a more serious view of life. Both Tom Tug and the Schip- 
perke felt this. They got into their houses at once, and sat 
in them, looking solemn, and as if they were thinking about 
turning over new leaves by way of adapting themselves to 
their new dignities. It seemed to them that something im- 
portant must be going to happen. But nothing did. And 
they had to content themselves with the fact that a house 
of one’s own constitutes an epoch in the life of a dog just as 
much as it does in the life of a human being. 

By-and-by the cats came walking by. As the Tiger said 
to Jones afterwards, “You might have knocked me down with 
a feather, when I saw those two sitting in their houses, as 
grave as judges, and so full of importance that they had not 
a word to throw at a cat.” After the first start of surprise, 
which they tried, somewhat unsuccessfully, to dissemble, they 
proceeded to investigate the new institutions. Jones jumped 
on the roof of the Schipperke’s kennel and the Tiger on the 
roof of Tom’s barrel. They walked along the top, looked 
behind and down the sides and finally over from the roof and 
in at the doors, where they could see the heads of the two 
dogs. Then they changed, and Jones investigated the barrel, 
and the Tiger the kennel, They then jumped lightly off on 
to the ground, and sitting some little way off, proceeded to 
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wash their paws and faces, as if the fact that Tom Tug and the 
Schipperke had got houses of their own was a matter of 
supreme indifference to them. No one to look at them would 
have guessed that they had winked at each other and made a 
plan. But as Tom Tug said to the Schipperke afterwards, 
when talking it over, “Cats are so sly. You never know what 
they are up to.” 

You can’t spend the whole day in the house, even when it 
happens to be new. For the good of your health a certain 
amount of outdoor exercise is necessary. Besides, the delights 
of rushing after the bicycle are not to be missed. So when 
they heard themselves called, the Schipperke was out of his 
house and through the door like a shot. Even Tom Tug, 
always more deliberate in his movements, was not too long. 
But as he went through the door, he looked back with slight 
misgiving at his new possession. “I suppose it will be all 
right,” he said to himself. 

For a second or two the cats continued to wash their paws 
and faces as if they thought of nothing else. Then they 
paused and looked up. “Are they quite gone?”’ asked the 
Tiger. “Yes,” said Jones, “I heard the gate shut.” 


“ Just look at those two cats!” said some one coming into 
the passage a minute or two later. For there they sat—Jones 
in the Schipperke’s kennel and the Tiger in Tom Tug’s barrel 
—as cool as cucumbers, and as self-possessed as if they had 
been there all their lives. Tom Jones was sitting inside the 
door of the kennel and complacently going on with his toilet. 
The Tiger was nestled down in the straw like a sitting hen, 
and with raised head was taking stock of the inside of the 
barrel, with evident approval. Jones seemed to smile to him- 
self as he licked his paw, as if he anticipated the return of the 
dogs with some amusement. 

The dogs were in high spirits when they returned. They 
came in at the door with a rush, eager to see if their new 
houses were all right. They made straight for them, and then 
they came to a dead stand, ‘“ Well, I’m »’ said Tom Tug, 
and said no more. But the Schipperke filled the pause with 
language that I really should not have supposed he knew the 
meaning of. As for the cats, they did not even blink. They 
sat tight, monuments of complacency. After a minute the 
Tiger sat up, probably thinking that at any moment he might 
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be compelled to action, and that it was well to be prepared, 
When Tom Tug ventured a step nearer with a gesture of 
expostulation, he gave him a playful pat on the cheek with his 
paw, and withdrawing it assumed again an attitude of strict 
decorum. 

The Schipperke, having vented his feelings in his first out- 
burst, tried persuasive measures. He pawed the ground in 
front of the kennel coaxingly, approaching gradually till his 
nose nearly touched that of Jones, who, however, did not 
budge an inch. Then, darting back, he barked excitedly, as 
if he hoped thereby to entice Jones to jump out after him. 
Jones eyed him with contempt and showed not the slightest 
intention of moving. He was, in fact, as he very well knew, 
perfect master of the situation, and would in all probability 
have remained in the kennel for the rest of the day, if 
his intentions had not been modified by what happened 
at the barrel. Tom Tug made up his mind to take a bold 
step. 

Me] can’t stand this,” he said. And shutting his eyes, so 
as to avoid scratches, he proceeded to get into the barrel as if 
the Tiger were not there. The result was a scuffle, a few bad 
words, and the Tiger, very much ruffled, was ejected on to the 
floor. Tom Tug, after a series of revolutions, and a little 
scratching up of the straw to make it soft, subsided with a 
sigh of satisfaction, and with chin resting on his paws watched 
through half-closed eyes the Tiger’s discomfiture. The Tiger 
was, in fact, ruffled and put out in more senses than one, I 
had, indeed, never seen him so near losing his temper, As 
he walked out through the door, with his fur all awry, con- 
triving, as is the way of cats, to look dignified even when 
sorely humiliated, “Stupid fools!” he said to Jones, who 
sprang out to follow and comfort, “Dogs can never see 
a joke.” 

For the next fortnight there was open warfare between 
the cats and the dogs. I must say that the cats were 
extremely aggravating. No sooner had the dogs turned their 
backs than they jumped into their houses, so that when the 
dogs returned from their walk they invariably found them in 
possession. 

High words ensued, and frequently ended in a scuffle, In 
fact, our domestic peace was threatened, and would no doubt 
have been destroyed if it had not occurred to us to try 
the experiment of giving the cats a house of their own. A 
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barrel filled with straw was provided, and proved to be just 
what they wanted. They took to it at once. They had got 
what they wanted, and peace was forthwith restored. 


From“ Tom Tug and Others.” Mrs, Dew-Smiru. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


EVENING—BY A TAILOR 


Day hath put on his jacket, and, around 

His burning bosom, buttoned it with stars, 

Here will I lay me on the velvet grass— 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs— 
And hold communion with the things about me. 
Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe! 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 

As the light breezes smooth their downy nap. 


Ha! what is this that rises to my touch, 

So like a cushion? Can it be a cabbage? 

It is! it is that deeply-injured flower 

Which boys do flout us with; but yet I love thee, 
Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout ! 
Doubtless, in Eden, thou didst blush as bright 
As these thy puny brethren, and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of her spicy air ; 
But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau, 
Stripped of his gaudy hues and essences, 

And growing portly in his sober garment. 


Is that a swan that rides upon the water ? 

Oh no! it is that other gentle bird 

Which is the patron of our noble calling. 

I well remember, in my early years, 

When these young hands first closed upon a goose ! 


I have a scar upon my thimble-finger 
Zz 
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Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 
My father was a tailor, and his father, 

And my sire’s grandsire, all of them were tailors ; 
They had an ancient goose—it was an heirloom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 

It happened I did see it on a time 

When none was near, and I did deal with it, 

And it did burn me—oh, most fearfully ! 


It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs, 

And leap elastic from the level counter ; 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth— 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit— 
For such a pensive hour of soothing silence. 
Kind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 
Lays bare her shady bosom. I can feel 

With all around me. I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle ;—and yon quiet bird 
That rides the stream, is to me as a brother. 
The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets 
Where Nature stows away her loveliness ! 

But this unnatural posture of the legs 

Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 
Where I can coil them in their wonted fashion, 


Ouiver W. Homes. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURE 


So you’ve come home at last, Mr. Caudle: pretty time of 
night to come to bed. Faugh! that filthy tobacco smoke! 
You know I hate tobacco, and yet you will do it! You don’t 
smoke yourself? If you go among people who do smoke, 
you're just as bad. No! I shan’t go to sleep, like a good 
soul! How’s people to go to sleep when they are suffocated ? 
If you want to go to sleep, you should come home in 
Christian time, not at half-past twelve—going and lending 
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your money like a fool, and spending I don’t know how much 
more ! 

I wonder who'd lend you five pounds, Mr. Caudle? Eh? 
You can be very liberal to everybody, but those belonging to 
you, I’ve wanted a new gown these three years; and all the 
girls want bonnets. Mary Anne ought to have gone to the 
dentist’s to-morrow—she wants three teeth taken out. Now 
it can’t be done. The man called for the water-rate to-day, 
and next Tuesday the fire insurance is due. I did think you 
might have gone to the sea-side this summer; but what do 
you care for your family? Nothing! so you can squander 
away five pounds on some of your brother masons, as you call 
them ! 

Nonsense! don’t tell me you only spent eighteenpence ! 
and if it was only that, do you know what fifty-two eighteen- 
pences come to in a year? Do you ever think of that, and 
see the gowns I wear? A pretty name you'll get in the 
neighbourhood, and a nice face you'll get in a very little time 
—your nose is getting red already ! 

You don’t see it? No, I daresay not; but I see it! I see 
a great many things that you don’t. In a little time you'll 
have a face, all over, as if it was made of red-currant jam. 
And now, I suppose, you'll be going to public dinners every 
day! and of course you'll be out every night. I knew what 
it would come to, when you were made a mason. “ Brother ” 
Caudle! huh !—when you were once made a brother, as you 
call yourself, I knew where the husband and father would be 
__a brother, indeed! What would you say if I was to go, and 
be made a sister? why, I know very well the house wouldn't 
hold you ! 

Now, now, lie still, Caudle. Don't let’s quarrel: I want 
to know all you’ve been doing to-night. Do you suppose I’d 
ever suffered you to be made a mason of, if I wasn’t to know 
the secret too? A pack of nonsense, I daresay; still I should 
like to know. There’s a dear! Eh? Just tell me a little 
bit of it. Come, there’s a good creature! I’m sure I 
wouldn’t refuse you anything. I only wish I had a secret, I 
should be miserable to keep it to myself, Now, Caudle! 
you'll tell your own Margaret? There’s a love! What, you 
won’t? Oh, you're a wretch, Mr. Caudle ! 

But I know what all this masonry’s about. It’s only an 
excuse to get away from your wives and families, that you 
may feast and drink together! That's all! that’s the secret ! 
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But it isn’t the secret I care about ; it’s the slight that a man 
pays to his wife, when he keeps something to himself that he 
won't let her know. Man and wife one indeed! I should 
like to know how that can be, when a man’s a mason! 
Caudle, you shan’t close your eyes for a week, unless you tell 
me some of it. Caudle! do, my love! Dearest, I say ! 
Ugh! you’re enough to vex a saint! 

What do you say? Eh! I’d better get up, and sew on 
your shirt buttons? Well, it’s a pity you haven’t worse to 
complain of than a button off your shirt; and it’s my belief 
that you pulled it off that you might have something to talk 
about! Oh, you’re aggravating enough. I’m sure no woman’s 
a greater slave to her husband’s buttons than I am. But I 
know what I’ll do for the future—every button you have may 
drop off, and I won’t so much as put a thread to them. Oh, 
indeed! you'll get somebody else tosew them? That’s a 
pretty threat for a husband to hold out to a wife! I’m no 
longer to be mistress in my own house! No! I’m not mad! 
It’s you, Mr. Caudle, who are mad, or bad, and that’s worse ! 
I can’t even do so much as speak of a shirt-button, but I’m 
threatened to be made nobody of in my own house! Caudle, 
you've a heart like a stone, you have! But there’s one 
comfort—it can’t last long. I’m worried to death with your 
temper, and shan’t trouble you a great while. Ha! you may 
laugh! and I daresay you would laugh! We shall see how 
your second wife will look after your buttons, Yes, Caudle, 
youll think of me then, but I hope you'll never have a 
blessed button to your back ! 

No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle; nobody 
ever called me that but you. What do you say? Nobody 
ever knew so much of me? That’s nothing at all to do with 
it. It’s a good thing I’m not so worrying as you are, or a nice 
house there’d be between us! The wife that I’ve been to 
you! Sitting up till the middle of the night—seeing all sorts 
of things in the fire; while you are laughing and singing at 
your club, and never thinking of the clock. 

You didn’t want me to sit up? Yes, yes, that’s your 
thanks—that’s your gratitude! I’m to ruin my health, and 
to be abused for it. That’s like you! (cry). 

What! you'll have a key and let yourself in? No! not 
while I’m alive, Mr, Caudle ; I’m not going to bed with the 
door upon the latch, and to be murdered before the morning ! 
A key! a respectable thing that, for a married man—the 
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father of a family—to carry about with him! To come in 
like a thief in the middle of the night, instead of knocking 
at the door like a decent person. Well, upon my word, I’ve 
lived to hear something ! 

Ugh! ugh! I shall catch my death of cold, and there'll 
be a nice doctor’s bill to pay! But when I’m gone, you'll 
soon fill up my place. I won’t be long, Caudle: only you 
needn't shorten my time by keeping me sitting up at 
night ! 

What do you say? I shall see you out, and another 
husband too! 

What a gross idea! To imagine I’d ever think of marry- 
ing again! No, never! Talking of that, Caudle, there are 
men, | know, who leave their property in such a way that 
their widows, to hold it, must remain widows. You've no 
need to do that. But if there’s anything in this world that’s 
mean and small, it is that! Don’t you think so too, Caudle ¢ 
Why don’t you speak, love? Now listen, just a minute, and 
I’ll let you go to sleep. It’s no matter to me how you've 
made your will, because I’m sure to go first—eh ?—but I'd 
like you to agree with me, that the man who'd tie up his 
widow is a mean wretch ! 

No; when a man leaves all his property to his wife, with- 
out binding her hands from marrying again, he shows what 
a dependence he has upon her love; and then, of course, a 
second marriage nevers enters her head. But when she only 
keeps his money as long as she keeps a widow, why, she’s aggra- 
vated to take another husband. It’s only natural to suppose it. 
If I thought, Caudle, you could do such a thing—though it 
would break my heart to do it—yet, though you were dead 
and gone, I’d show you I’d a spirit, and marry directly. So 
don’t provoke me with any “will” of that sort. What do you 
say, love? (snore). Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel (snore). 
Caudle, my love !__Caudle, dearest, I say! Caudle! Eh? 
(kiss). Oh that filthy tobacco smoke! Whew! (cough). Get 
along with you! 

“T recollect nothing more,” says Caudle; ‘for I had eaten 
a hearty supper, and somehow became oblivious.” 


Dove tas JERROLD, 
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TO A FRIEND STUDYING GERMAN 


Vitu’st dou learn die Deutsche Sprache? 
Denn set it on your card, 

Dat all the nouns have shenders, 
And de shenders all are hard. 

Dere ish also dings called pronoms, 
Vitch it’s shoost ash vell to know; 

Boot ach ! de verbs or time-words— 
Dey’ll work you bitter woe. 


Vill’st dou learn die Deutsche Sprache ? 
Denn you alltag moost go 

To sinfonies, sonatas, 
Or an oratorio. 

Vhen you dinks you knows ’pout musik 
More ash any other man, 

Be sure de soul of Deutschland 
Into your soul ish ran. 


Vill’st dou learn die Deutsche Sprache 
Dou moost eat apout a peck 
A week of stinging sauerkraut, 
Und sefen pfounds of speck, 
Mit Gott knows vot in vinegar, 
Und deuce knows vot in rum $ 
Dish ish de only cerdain way 
To make de accents coom. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche Sprache ? 
Brepare dein soul to shtand 

Soosh sendences ash ne’er vas heardt 
In any oder land. 

Till dou canst make parentheses 
Intwisted—ohne zah]— 

Dann wirst du erst Deutschfertig seyn; 
For a languashe ideal. 


LELAND 
Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche Sprache? 


Du must mitout all fear 
Trink efery tay an gallon dry 
Of foamin Sherman bier. 
Und de more you trinks, pe certain, 
More Deutsch you'll surely pe ; 
For Gambrinus is de Emperor 
Of de whole of Germany. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche Sprache ? 
Be sholly, brav, an treu, 

For dat veller is kein Deutscher 
Who ish not a sholly poy, 

Find out vot means Gemiithlichkeit, 
Und do it mitout fail, 

In sang und Klang dein Lebenlang, 
A brick—gans kreuzfidel. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche Sprache ? 
If a shendleman dou art, 

Denn shtrike right indo Deutschland, 
Und get a schveetes heart, 

From Schwabenland or Sachsen, 
Vhere now dis writer pees ; 

Und de bretty girls all wachsen 
Shoost like apples on de drees. 


Boot if dou bee’st a laty, 

Denn on de odder hand, 
Take a blonde moustachiod lofer 

In de vine green Sherman land. 
Und if you shoost kit married 

Vood mit vood soon makes a vire) 


You'll learn to sprechen Deutsch, mein kind, 


Ash fast ash you tesire. 
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UNCLE MOSE COUNTING THE EGGS 


Otp Mose, who sells eggs and chickens for a living, is as 
honest an old negro as ever lived, but he has the habit of 
chatting familiarly with his customers; hence he frequently 
makes mistakes in counting out the eggs they buy. He 
carries his wares around ina smal! cart drawn by a diminutive 
donkey. He stopped in front of the residence of an old 
lady, who came out to the gate to make the purchases. 

“Have you got any eggs this morning, Uncle Mose?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, indeed, I has. Jess got in ten dozen from de 
kentry.” 

“ Are they fresh ?” 

“TI gua’ntees em. I knows dey am fresh.” 

“I'll take nine dozen. You can just count them into 
this basket.” 

“ All right, mum.” He counts: « One, two, free, foah, 
five, six, seben, eight, nine, ten. You kin rely on dem 
bein’ fresh. How’s your son comin’ on at de school? He 
mus’ be mos’ grown?” 

“Yes, Uncle Mose; he is a clerk ina bank in Galveston,” 

“Why, how ole am de boy ?” 

“ He is eighteen.” 

“You don’t tole me so. Eighteen an’ gettin’ a salary 
already! Eighteen ” (counting), “ nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twenty-free, twenty-foah, twenty-five—and 
how’s yore gal comin’ on? She was mos’ growed up de 
las’ time I see her.” 

“She’s married and living in Dallas.” 

“Waal, I declar’! How de time scoots away! An’ you 
say she has childruns? Why, how ole am de gal? She 
mus’ be jess about + 

“ Thirty-three.” 

“Am dat so?” (counting) “ Firty-free, firty-foah, firty- 
five, firty-six, firty-seben, firty-eight, firty-nine, forty, forty-one, 
forty-two, forty-free. Hit am so sing’ler that you has sich 
ole childruns. I can’t believe you has gran’childruns. You 
don’t look more den forty yeahs ole yerself.” 
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“Nonsense, old man; I see you want to flatter me. 
When a person gets to be fifty-three years old. = 

“Fifty-three? I jess don’t gwinter b’leeve hit. Fifty- 
free, fifty-foah, fifty-five, fifty-six—I want you to pay tenshun 
when I counts de eggs, so dar'll be no mistake—fifty-nine, 
sixty, sixty-one, sixty-two, sixty-free, sixty-foah Whew ! 
Dis am awarm day! Dis am de time ob yeah when I feels 
[ze gettin’ ole myse’f. I ain’t long fer dis world. You 
comes from an ole family. When yore fadder died he was 
sebenty yeahs ole.” 

« Seventy-two,’ 

“Dat’s old, suah. Sebenty-two, sebenty-free, sebenty- 
foah, sebenty-five, sebenty-six, sebenty-seben, sebenty-eight, 
sebenty-nine—and yore mudder? She was one ob de 
noblest-lookin’ ladies I ebber see. You reminds me ob her 
so much. She libbed to mos’ a hundred. I b’leeves she 
was done pass a centurion when she died.” 

“No, Uncle Mose; she was only ninety-six when she 
died.” 

“Den she warn’t no chicken when she died. I know 
dat—ninety-six, ninety-seben, ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one 
hundred, one, two, free, foah, five, six, seben, eight. Dey 
is one hundred and eight nice fresh eggs—jess nine dozen ; 
and here am one moah egg in case I has discounted myse’f.”’ 

Old Mose went on his way rejoicing. A few days after- 
ward the lady said to her husband: 

“T am afraid we will have to discharge Matilda. She 
steals. I am positive about the eggs, for I bought them 
the day before yesterday, and now about half of them are 
gone. I stood right there and heard ole Mose count them 
myself, and there were nine dozen.” 


ANON. 


TRUTH IN PARENTHESES 


I reatiy take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs. Skinner ; 

I have not seen you such an age. 
(The wretch has come to dinner !) 


HOOD 


Your daughters, too, what loves of girls: 
What heads for painters’ easels ! 

Come here, and kiss the infant, dears ! 
(And give it, p’rhaps, the measles !) 


Your charming boys, I see, are home, 
From Reverend Mr. Russel’s; 

"Twas very kind to bring them both. 
(What boots for my new Brussels !) 

What! little Clara left at home? 
Well now I call that shabby ! 

I should have loved to kiss her so! 
(A flabby, dabby babby !) 


And Mr. S., I hope he’s well; 
But, though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup. 
(The better for our brandy !) 
Come, take a seat; I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage ; 
You've come, of course, to spend the day. 
(Thank Heaven! I hear the carriage !) 


What! must you go? Next time, I hope, 
You'll give me longer measure ; 
Nay, I shall see you down the stairs ; 
(With most uncommon pleasure !) 
Good-bye! good-bye! Remember, all, 
Next time you'll take your dinners. 
(Now, David, mind I’m not at home, 
In future, to the Skinners.) 


Tuomas Hoop, 
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THE OLD HUNDRED 


(SOME DISTANCE AFTER TENNYSON) 


Ha tr a bar, half a bar, 
Half a bar onward ! 
Into an awful ditch, 
Choir and precentor hitch, 
Into a mess of pitch, 
They led the Old Hundred. 


Trebles to right of them, 

Tenors to left of them, 

Basses in front of them 
Bellowed and thundered, 


Oh! that precentor’s look, 

When the sopranos took 

Their own time and hook 
From the Old Hundred. 


Screeched all the trebles here, 

Boggled the tenors there, 

Raising the parson’s hair, 
While his mind wandered : 


Theirs not to reason why 
This psalm was pitched too high 5 
Theirs but to gasp and cry 

Out the Old Hundred. 


Trebles to right of them, 

Tenors to left of them, 

Basses in front of them 
Bellowed and thundered ; 


Stormed they with shout and yell, 

Not wise they sang, nor well, 

Drowning the sexton’s bell, 
While all the church wondered. 


Dire the precentor’s glare, 

Flashed his pitchfork in air, 

Sounding fresh keys to bear 
Out the Old Hundred. 
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Swiftly he turned his back, 

Reached he his hat from rack, 

Then from the screaming pack 
Himself he sundered. 


Tenors to right of him, 

Trebles to left of him, 

Discords behind him 
Bellowed and thundered. 


Oh, the wild howls they wrought ; 
Right to the end they fought! 
Some tune they sang, but not, 
Not the Old Hundred. 
ANON. 


THE TEETH THAT COME AND GO 


Tur magic of the place, combined with an overwhelming 
sense of dangers left behind, and of the promised land 
reached at last, seemed to charm us into silence. Sir Henry 
and Umbopa sat conversing in a mixture of broken English 
and kitchen Zulu in a low voice, but earnestly enough, and I 
lay, with my eyes half shut, upon that fragrant bed of fern 
and watched them. Presently I missed Good, and looked to 
see what had become of him. Soon I observed him sitting by 
the bank of the stream, in which he had been bathing. He 
had nothing on but his flannel shirt, and his natural habits 
of extreme neatness having reasserted themselves, he was 
actively employed in making a most elaborate toilet. He had 
washed his guttapercha collar, had thoroughly shaken out his 
trousers, coat, and waistcoat, and was now folding them up 
neatly till he was ready to put them on, shaking his head 
sadly as he scanned the numerous rents and tears in them, 
which naturally had resulted from our frightful journey. 
Then he took his boots, scrubbed them with a handful 
of fern, and finally rubbed them over with a piece of fat, 
which he had carefully saved from the inco meat, till they 
looked, comparatively speaking, respectable. Having in- 
spected them judiciously through his eye-glass, he put the 
boots on and began a fresh operation. From a little bag 
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that he carried he produced a pocket comb in which was 
fixed a tiny looking-glass, and in this he surveyed himself. 
Apparently he was not satisfied, for he proceeded to do his 
hair with great care. Then came a pause whilst he again 
contemplated the effect ; still it was not satisfactory. He felt 
his chin, on which the accumulated scrub of a ten days’ beard 
was flourishing. 

“Surely,” thought I, “he is not going to try to shave.” 
But so it was. Taking the piece of fat with which he had 
greased his boots, Good washed it thoroughly in the stream. 
Then diving again into the bag he brought out a little pocket 
razor with a guard to it, such as are bought by people who are 
afraid of cutting themselves, or by those about to undertake a 
sea-voyage. Then he scrubbed his face and chin vigorously 
with the fat and began. But evidently it proved a painful 
process, for he groaned very much over it, and I was convulsed 
with inward laughter as I watched him struggling with that 
stubbly beard, It seemed so very odd that a man should take 
the trouble to shave himself with a piece of fat in such a 
_ place and in our circumstances, At last he succeeded in 
getting the worst of the scrub off the right side of his face and 
chin, when suddenly I, who was watching, became aware of a 
flash of light that passed just by his head. 

Good sprang up with a profane exclamation (if it had not 
been a safety razor he would certainly have cut his throat), 
and so did I, without the exclamation, and this was what I 
saw. Standing not more than twenty paces from where I 
was, and ten from Good, were a group of men. They were 
very tall and copper-coloured, and some of them wore great 
plumes of black feathers and short cloaks of leopard skins ; 
this was all I noticed at the moment. In front of them stood 
a youth of seventeen, his hand still raised and his body bent 
forward in the attitude of a Grecian statue of a spear-thrower. 
Evidently the flash of light had been caused by the weapon, 
and he had hurled it. 

As I looked an old soldier-like. man stepped forward 
out of the group, and catching the youth by the arm, said 
something to him. Then they advanced upon us. 

Sir Henry, Good, and Umbopa by this time had seized 
their rifles and lifted them threateningly. The party of 
natives still came on, It struck me that they could not know 
what rifles were, or they would not have treated them with 
such contempt. 
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«Put down your guns!” I halloed to the others, seeing 
that our only chance of safety lay in conciliation. They 
obeyed, and walking to the front, I addressed the elderly 
man who had checked the youth. 

“Greeting,” I said in Zulu, not knowing what language to 
use. To my surprise I was understood. 

“Greeting,” answered the man, not indeed in the same 
tongue, but in a dialect so closely allied to it that neither 
Umbopa nor myself had any difficulty in understanding it. 
Indeed, as we afterwards found out, the language spoken by 
this people is an old-fashioned form of the Zulu tongue, 
bearing about the same relationship to it that the English of 
Chaucer does to the English of the nineteenth century. 

« Whence come you ?”’ he went on, “ who are you? and why 
are the faces of three of you white, and the face of the fourth as 
the face of our mothers’ sons?” and he pointed to Umbopa. 
1 looked at Umbopa as he said it, and it flashed across me that 
he was right. The face of Umbopa was like the faces of the 
men before me, and so was his great form like their forms. 
But I had not time to reflect on this coincidence. 

“We are strangers, and come in peace,’ I answered, 
speaking very slowly, so that he might understand me, “and 
this man is our servant.” 

“Ye lie,” he answered: “no strangers can cross the 
mountains where all things perish. But what do your lies 
matter? if ye are strangers, then ye must die, for no strangers 
may live in the land of the Kukuanas, It is the king’s law. 
Prepare then to die, O strangers!” 

I was slightly staggered at this, more especially as I saw 
the hands of some of the men steal down to their sides, 
where hung on each what looked to me like a large and 
heavy knife. 

“‘What does the beggar say ?” asked Good. 

“ He says we are going to be killed,” I answered grimly. 

*O Lord!” groaned Good ; and, as was his way when 
perplexed, he put his hand to his false teeth, dragging the 
top set down and allowing them to fly back to his jaw with 
asnap. It was a most fortunate move, for next second the 
dignified crowd of Kukuanas uttered a simultaneous yell of 
horror, and bolted back some yards, 

“What's up ? said I. 

“It’s his teeth,” whispered Sir Henry excitedly. “He’s 
moved them. Take them out, Good, take them out!” 
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He obeyed, slipping the set into the sleeve of his flannel 
shirt. 

In another second curiosity had overcome fear, and the 
men advanced slowly. Apparently they had now forgotten 
their amiable intention of killing us. 

“ How is it, O strangers,” asked the old man solemnly, 
“ that this fat man” (pointing to Good, who was clad in nothing 
but a flannel shirt, and had only half finished shaving) “ whose 
body is clothed and whose legs are bare, who grows hair on 
one side of his sickly face and not on the other, and who 
wears one shining and transparent eye, has teeth that move 
of themselves, coming away from the jaws and returning of 
their own will?” 

“Open your mouth,” I said to Good, who promptly curled 
up his lips and grinned at the old gentleman like an angry 
dog, revealing to his astonished gaze two thin red lines of 
gum as utterly innocent of ivories as a new-born elephant. 
The audience gasped. 

“Where are his teeth?” they shouted; “with our eyes 
we saw them.” 

Turning his head slowly and with a gesture of ineffable 
contempt, Good swept his hand across his mouth, Then 
he grinned again, and lo, there were two rows of lovely 
teeth. 

The young man who had flung the knife threw himself 
down on the grass, and gave vent to a prolonged howl of 
terror, and as for the old gentleman, his knees knocked 
together with fear. 

“I see that ye are spirits,” he said falteringly; “did ever 
man born of woman have hair on one side of his face and not 
on the other, or a round and transparent eye, or teeth which 
moved and melted away and grew again? Pardon us, O my 
lords!” 

Here was luck indeed, and needless to say, I jumped at 
the chance. 

“It is granted,” I said with an imperial smile. “Nay, 
ye shall know the truth, We come from another world, 
though we are men such as ye; we come,” I went on, “from 
the biggest star that shines at night.” 

“Oh! oh!” groaned the chorus of astonished aborigines. 
“Yes,” I went on, “we do indeed ;” and again I smiled be- 
nignly as I uttered that amazing lie. “ We come to stay 
with you a little while, and to bless you by our sojourn. Ye 
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will see, O friends, that I have prepared myself by learning 
your language.” 

“Tt is so, it is so,” said the chorus. 

“Only, my lord,” put in the old gentleman, “thou hast 
learnt it very badly.” 

I cast an indignant glance at him, and he quailed. 


From “ King Solomon’s Mines.” H. River Haaearp. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Publishers.) 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 


Wnicu I wish to remark,— 
And my language is plain,— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain, 


Ah Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply; 
But his smile it was pensive and child-like, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye, 


It was August the third, 
And quite soft were the skies; 
Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 
Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With a smile that was child-like and bland. 
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Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve,— 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see,— 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, “‘ Can this be? 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour.” 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding 
In the game he “did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs,— 
Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers,—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark,— 
And my language is plain,— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar,— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 


Bret Harte, 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto &4 Windus.) 
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THE USUAL WAY 


THERE once was a man, and his rod and line he took, 

For he said, “I'll go a-fishing in the neighbouring brook ;” 

And it chanced a little maiden was walking out that day, 
And they met—in the usual way. 


Then he sat him down beside her, and an hour or two went by, 
But still upon the grassy brink his rod and line did lie; 
“] thought,” she shyly whispered, “ you'd be fishing all the 
day !”’ 
And he was—in the usual] way. 


So he gravely took his rod in hand, and threw the line about, 
But the fish perceived distinctly he was not looking out; 
And he said, “ Sweetheart, I love you,” but she said she could 
not stay. 
But she did—in the usual way. 


Then the stars came out above them, and she gave a little sigh, 
As they watched the silver ripples like the moments running 
by; 
““We must say good-bye,’ she whispered, by the alders old 
and grey, 
And they did—in the usual way, 


And day by day beside the stream, they wandered to and fro, 
And day by day the fishes swam securely down below, 
Till this little story ended, as such little stories may, 

Very much—in the usual way. 


And now that they are married, do they always bill and coo? 

Do they never fret and quarrel, as other couples do ? 

Does he cherish her and love her? does she honour and obey? 
Well, they do—in the usual way. 


F. E. Wearnuerty. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


ADAMS 


YAWCOB STRAUSS 


I nar von funny leedle poy, 

Vot gomes schust to mine knee ; 

Der queerest schap, der createst rogue, 
As efer you dit see. 


He runs, und schumps, und schmashes dings 
In all barts of der house ; 

But vot of dat? he vas mine son, 

Mine leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


He get der measles and der mumbs, 
Und eferyding dot’s oudt ; 

He sbills mine glass of lager bier, 
Poots schnuff indo mine kraut. 


He fills mine pipe mit Limburg cheese,— 
Dot vas der roughest chouse : 

I'd dake dot vrom no oder poy 

But leetle Yawcob Strauss. 


He dakes der milk-ban for a dhrum, 
Und cuts mine cane in two, 

To make der schticks to beat it mit,— 
Mine gracious, dot vos drue! 


I dink mine hed was schplit abart, 
He kicks oup sooch a touse: 

But never mind; der poys vas few 
Like dot young Yawcob Strauss. 


He asks me questions, sooch as dese ; 
Who baints mine nose so red? 

Who vas it cuts dot schmoodth blace oudt 
Vrom der hair upon mine hed ? 
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Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der lamp 
Vene’er der glim I douse. 

How can I all dose dings eggsblain 

To dot schmall Yawcob Strauss ? 


I sometimes dink I schall go vild 

Mit sooch a grazy poy, 

Und vish vonce more I gould haf rest, 
Und beaceful dimes enshoy ; 


But ven he vash asleep in ped, 
So quiet as a mouse, 

I pray der Lord, “ Dake anyding, 
But leaf dot Yaweob Strauss.” 


From “ Leedle Yawcob Strauss.” Cuartes F, Apams. 


Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 


THE SANDWICHES 


I wap put up my rod, adjusted my gear, and was about 
to make a preliminary cast, when a fisherman in brown 
tweeds, and with a wide-awake air about him, sauntered 
towards me. 

.“ Doing any good?” he asked. 

“ Doing myself good,” I answered evasively ; but he would 
not be put off with this, 

“ Killed anything ?” 

I had not, as a matter of fact, taken life to-day; not even 
a wasp had fallen to me, 

I said, rather cleverly : “Have you?” 

“A tidy fish or two, Try a small ‘March Brown.’ You 
will find they fancy it.” 

He gave me some flies, and was very sportsmanlike and 
pleasant. He said: “ Most annoying thing in the world. I 
have lost my lunch. It consisted of a neat packet of sand- 
wiches. If you see any such packet, you will greatly oblige 
me by shouting down stream.” 
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I promised to do so should Fortune throw his sandwiches 
in my way. I gave him the leg of a fowl and some salt in a 
piece of paper, just to keep the wolf from the door; and so 
we parted under mutual obligations. I was determined to 
find the man’s sandwiches if I could. I liked the idea 
of finding them. I pictured his glad smile on seeing the 
treasured and lost refreshment once again. My fishing, there- 
fore, lacked finish and deadliness. I killed three trout, but 
the “March Brown” had really more to do with it than I. 
And then, by everything that was lucky, I actually came upon 
the sandwiches, lying on the top of a high bank above the 
river! They were in a neat white parcel, as foretold. I 
caught them up and hurried away down stream to rejoin 
their owner. I shouted, and even yelled, in my anxiety, but 
could get no response. I spent half-an-dour waking the 
echoes, and finally arrived at a spot miles below where I 
originally met the man. To hunt farther after him appeared 
useless. It was very disappointing. I looked at the sand- 
wiches. They were made of ham, The expert must have 
been passionately fond of mustard. Now it chanced that my 
own lunch had been comparatively light, after the fowl’s leg 
already mentioned was subtracted therefrom. It appeared 
not particularly immoral, under the circumstances, to send 
these poor lost waifs after the meal I had already made. So 
I ate the sandwiches, mustard and all, and felt the better for 
them. I then went up stream once more, fishing with very 
reasonable success. 

I pushed rapidly forward, and at length came upon yet 
another angler. He was a stiff, solid little person, with a red 
complexion and white moustache. He had a severe frown 
on his face when I met him, and seemed exercised and 
wretched about some private concern. 

« Any sport?” I inquired heartily. 

«Sport be hanged,” he said; “I’ve lost my lunch.” 

Now this is a most extraordinary coincidence. Here are 
three fishermen met about the same stream, and two out of 
the three have lost their lunches. 

« You amaze me,” I said. 

«“ Ham sandwiches,’ he continued; “I put them down 
on the bank for half a second and they vanish.” 

I said: “My dear sir, this is remarkable. You are the 
second man who has lost a packet of ham sandwiches on 
the moor to-day. By the greatest good luck I have already 
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found one lunch that belonged to a man down stream; and 
if Providence will allow of my rescuing yours also I shall 
be indeed delighted.” 

He said: “You may have found mine, let me see 
them.” 

This was an awkward turn for affairs to take, the more so 
as his suggestion came as a painful surprise. 

I said: “No, no; I am confident they belonged to a 
man down stream. He had plastered them with mustard, 
you wouldn’t have liked them.” 

“They were mine,” he declared positively. “My taste for 
mustard is peculiar, You must have taken them when 1 
was under the bank getting some water. Lucky we met. 
Where are they? I want them badly.” 

I said: “1 will not tell you a falsehood. The simple 
fact is that I have eaten them. I would not have done 
such a thing for fifty pounds if I had known. I honestly 
thought they belonged to a man down stream.” 

I never saw anybody get so angry in such a short time 
as that angler did then. He actually damned the man down 
stream ; he said he didn’t believe in him; he turned all the 
colours of a fine sunset and asked me how I dared to eat 
another person’s lunch, and what business I had to do it, 

I said I did not regard the matter as business at all. It 
was a pleasure to me to eat them. 

He used an expression that blistered the summer foliage 
within a radius of twenty yards. 

He asked: “And what am I going to do, I should like 
to know?” 

I felt I could tell him the answer to that. It was a 
straightforward question only admitting of one reply. 

I said: “ Go without, I should be afraid.” 

He was extremely rude. He told me I had committed 
a deliberate act of theft, and that he would summon me for 
two pins. I said that misery of this kind was merely transi- 
tory, and must be borne with fortitude, I advised him to 
grub about on the moor for whortle-berries, or, failing them, 
to chew young grass or eat clay, a thing which savage races 
do in similar circumstances. I offered him a cigar. 

I said: “Cheer up; there is yet another packet of Juicy 
good sandwiches knocking about somewhere.” 

Thereupon, losing all semblance of human dignity and 
self-control, he plainly told me to go to the devil, 
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I was shocked and pained; I could scarcely believe my 
ears, 

I said: “I shan’t hurry for you.” 

He answered : “Leave me, young man, or I shall forget 
myself.” I told him that, to my mind, he had already done 
so. I got up on to a granite boulder where he could not 
reach me or offer violence, and pointed out his faults to 
him. 

I said: “I have eaten your sandwiches and I regret it; 
but such an accident might have happened to anybody. 
How was I to know they were yours? You should not leave 
things about in a lonely place like this. I blame you for 
losing your sandwiches, not myself; and I blame you for 
losing your temper. I deeply deplore my part in the affair, 
but consider an apology is quite as much due to me from 
you, as from me to you. The man who can send a fellow- 
creature to the devil, upon the paltry pretext of having 
eaten a ham sandwich in error, is much to be pitied. Good 
afternoon.” 

I left him lashing the water and tearing his way through 
brambles by the river's brink. He was in no condition to 
fish, and not fit society for man or beast. I felt candidly 
sorry for him, but trusted I should never see him more. It 
would not much surprise me to hear that he has committed 
suicide. And all because I have eaten his lunch. 


From “ Folly and Fresh Air.” Epen PuHILiports. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and of Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, Publishers.) 


THE TWINS 


Ln form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
It reached a fearful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin, 
And not a soul knew which. 
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One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our names were fixed, 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed ; 

And thus, you see, by fate’s decree, 
Or rather nurse’s whim, 

My brother John got christened me, 
And I got christened him. 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
My footsteps when at school, 

And I was always getting flogged, 
When John turned out a fool. 

I put this question, fruitlessly, 
To every one I knew, 

“What would you do, if you were me, 
To prove that you were you ?” 


Our close resemblance turned the tide 
Of my domestic life, 

For somehow, my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

In fact, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 

And when I died, the neighbours came’ 
And buried brother John, 


From “ Carols of Cockayne.” Henry S. Lercn. 


(By kind permission of Messrs, Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


* HULLO!” 


W’EN you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up an’ say “ Hullo!” 
Say “Hullo!” an’ “ How d’ye do?” 
“ How’s the world'a-usin’ you?” 
Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring yer han’ down with a whack $ 
Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow, 
Grin an’ shake an’ say “ Hullo!” 
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Is he clothed in rags? O sho! 
Walk right up an’ say “ Hullo!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul: 

An’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale an’ hearty ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go; 
Walk right up an’ say “ Hullo!” 


W’en big vessels meet, they say, 
They saloot an’ sail away. 

Jest the same are you an’ me, 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sailing his own jog 
For a port beyond the fog. 

Let yer speakin’-trumpet blow, 


Lift your horn an’ cry “ Hullo! 


Say “Hullo!” an’ “ How d’ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you. 

W’en ye leave yer house of clay, 
Wanderin’ in the Far-away, 

W’en ye travel through the strange 
Country t’other side the range, 

Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 
Who ye be, an’ say “ Hullo”! 


From “ Back Country Poems.” Sam Watrer Foss 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, Lothrop, 
Lee, & Shepard Co., Publishers.) 


THE PEDOMETER 


Wuen we got back to the hotel I wound and set the pedo- 
‘meter and put it in my pocket, for I was to carry it next 
day and keep record of the miles we made. The work which 
we had given the instrument to do during the day which 
had just closed had not fatigued it perceptibly. 

We were in bed by ten, for we wanted to be up and 
away on our tramp homeward with the dawn. I hung fire, 
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but Harris went to sleep at once. I hate a man who goes 
to sleep at once; there is a sort of indefinable something 
about it which is hard to bear, too, I lay there fretting 
over this injury, and trying to go to sleep; but the harder 
I tried the wider awake I grew. I got to feeling very 
lonely in the dark, with no company but an undigested 
dinner. My mind got a start by-and-by, and began to con- 
sider the beginning of every subject which has ever been 
thought of: but it never went further than the beginning; 
it was touch and go; it fled from topic to topic with a 
frantic speed. At the end of an hour my head was in a 
perfect whirl, and I was dead tired, fagged out. Now out 
of an immense, limitless distance, came a something which 
grew and grew, and approached, and presently was recog- 
nisable as a sound—it had rather seemed to be a feeling 
before. This sound was a mile away now—perhaps it was 
the murmur of a storm—and now it was nearer, not a quarter 
of a mile away; was it the muffled rasping and grinding 
of distant machinery? No, it came still nearer; was it the 
measured tramp of a marching troop? But it came nearer 
still, and still nearer, and at last it was right in the room. 
it was merely a mouse gnawing the woodwork. So I had 
held my breath all that time for such a trifle. 

Well, what was done could not be helped; I would go to 
sleep at once and make up the lost time. That was a 
thoughtless thought. Without intending it—hardly knowing 
it—I fell to listening intently to that sound, and even uncon- 
sciously counting the strokes of the mouse’s nutmeg-grater. 
Presently I was deriving exquisite suffering from this em- 
ployment, yet maybe I could have endured it if the mouse 
had attended steadily to his work; but he did not do that; 
he stopped every now and then, and I suffered more while 
waiting and listening for him to begin again than I did 
while he was gnawing. 

At length all sleepiness forsook me. I recognised the 
fact that I was hopelessly and permanently wide awake— 
wide awake, and feverish and thirsty. When I had lain 
tossing there as long as I could endure it, it occurred to me 
that it would be a good idea to dress and go out in the 
great square and take a refreshing wash in the fountain, 
and smoke and reflect there until the remnant of the night 
was gone, 

I believed I could dress in the dark without waking 
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Harris. I had banished my shoes after the mouse, but my 
slippers would do for a summer night. So I rose softly, and 
gradually got on everything—down to one sock. I couldn't 
seem to get on the track of that sock, any way I could fix 
it. But I had to have it; so I went down on my hands 
and knees with one slipper on and the other in my hand, 
and began to paw gently around and rake the floor, but 
with no success. I enlarged my circle, and went on pawing 
and raking. With every pressure of my knee, how the 
floor creaked! And every time I chanced to rake against 
any article, it seemed to give out thirty-five or thirty-six 
times more noise than it would have done in the day-time. 
In those cases I always stopped and held my breath till 
I was sure Harris had not awakened—then I crept along 
again. I moved on and on, but I could not find the sock ; 
I could not seem to find anything but furniture. I could 
not remember that there was much furniture in the room 
when I went to bed, but the place was alive with it now— 
especially chairs—chairs everywhere; had a couple of families 
moved in, in the meantime? And I never could seem to 
glance on one of those chairs, but always struck it full and 
square with my head. My temper rose by steady and sure 
degrees, and as I pawed on and on, I fell to making vicious 
comments under my breath. 

Finally, with a venomous access of irritation I said I 
would leave without the sock ; so I rose up and made straight 
for the door—as I supposed—and suddenly confronted my 
dim spectral image in the mirror. It startled the breath out 
of me, for an instant; it also showed me that I was lost, 
and had no sort of idea where I was. When I realised 
this, I was so angry that I had to sit down on the floor and 
take hold of something to keep from lifting the roof off 
with an explosion of opinion. If there had been only one 
mirror, it might possibly have helped to locatesme; but 
there were two, and two were as bad as a thousand; besides, 
these were on opposite sides of the room. I started to get 
up, and knocked down an umbrella; it made a noise like 
a pistol-shot, when it struck that hard, slick, carpetless floor, 
I grated my teeth, and held my breath. Harris did not 
stir. Iset the umbrella slowly and carefully on end against 
the wall, but as soon as I took my hand away, its heel 
slipped from under it, and down it came again with another 
bang. I shrunk together and listened a moment in silent 
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fury—no harm done, everything quiet. With the most pains- 
taking care and nicety I stood the umbrella up once more, 
took my hand away, and down it came again. I have been 
strictly reared, but if it had not been so dark and solemn 
and awful there in that lonely vast room, I do believe I 
should have said something then which could not be put 
into a Sunday-school book, without injuring the sale of it. 

The umbrella could not locate me—there were four 
standing around the room, and all alike. I thought I would 
feel along the wall and find the door in that way. I rose 
up and began this operation, but raked down a picture. 
It was not a large one, but it made noise enough for a 
panorama. Harris gave out no sound, but I felt that if I 
experimented any further with the pictures I should be sure 
to wake him. Better give up trying to get out. Yes, I 
would find the large, round table once more—I had already 
found it several times—and use it for a base of departure 
on an exploring tour for my bed. If I could find my 
bed I could then find my water-pitcher ; I would quench my 
raging thirst and turn in. So I started on my hands and 
knees, because I could go faster that iway, and with more 
confidence, too, and not knock down things. By-and-by I 
found the table—with my head—rubbed the bruise a little, 
then rose up and started, with hands abroad and fingers 
spread, to balance myself. I found a chair; then the wall; 
then another chair; then a sofa; then an alpenstock ; then 
another sofa ; this confounded me, for I had thought there was 
only one sofa. I hunted up the table again and took a 
fresh start ; found some more chairs. 

It occurred to me, now, as it ought to have done before, 
that as the table was round, it was therefore of no value 
as a base to aim from; so I moved off once more and at 
random among the wilderness of chairs and sofas—wandered 
off into unfamiliar regions, and presently knocked a candle- 
stick off a mantelpiece; grabbed at the candlestick and 
knocked off a lamp; grabbed at the lamp and knocked off a 
water-pitcher with a rattling crash, and thought to myself, 
“Tve found you at last—I judged I was close upon you!” 
Harris shouted “Murder,” and « Thieves,” and finished with 
“I’m absolutely drowned !” 

The crash had roused the house. Mr. X, pranced in in 
his leng night-garment with a candle, young X. after him 
with another candle; a procession swept in at another door 
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with candles and lanterns—landlord and two German guests 
in their nightgowns, and a chambermaid in hers. I looked 
around ; I was at Harris’s bed, a Sabbath day’s journey from 
my own. There was only one sofa, it was against the 
wall; there was only one chair where a body could get 
at it—I had been revolving around it like a planet, and 
colliding with it like a comet half the night. 

I explained how I had been employing myself, and why. 
Then the landlord’s party left, and the rest of us set about 
our preparations for breakfast, for the dawn was ready to 
break. I glanced furtively at my pedometer and found I 
had made forty-seven miles. But I did not care, for I had 
come out for a pedestrian tour, anyway. 


From “A Tramp Abroad.” (Abridged.) Mark Twain, 


(By kind permission of Messrs, Chatto & Windus.) 


THE FICTION OF TO-DAY 


Ir chanced upon an evil day 
I took a volume in my hand— 
A volume which I longed to say 
My soul could understand. 


I dipped into its mystic lore 
With all the eagerness of youth, 
Nor dreamed but that its pages bore 
The sign and seal of truth. 


I viewed it not with such disgust 
As wiser heads would feel for it, - 
But trusted it as I would trust 
The words of Holy Writ ; 


Yet when upon its strength I leaned, 
And strove thereby my steps to trace, 
It proved as false as any fiend 
And mocked me to my face. 
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When knowledge to account was turned, 
Who then so great a fool as I? 

The so-called science I had learned 
Was one pernicious lie. 


Too late it was myself to save 

From mischief which was bound to be}; 
But woe to whosoever gave 

So base a book to me ! 


And woe to careless souls and blind 
Who let such trash their tables spread, 

And leave some fresh, untutored mind 
To read what I have read ! 


The volume which so grossly lied— 
Which led me wrong and cost me dear— 
Was only Bradshaw's Railway Guide 
For some preceding year. 


ELLen Tuoornycrorr Fow er 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


THE PUZZLED CENSUS-TAKER 


“Gor any boys?” the marshal said 
To a lady from over the Rhine; 
And the lady shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered, “ Nein!” 


“Got any girls?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered, “ Nein !” 


* But some are dead?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered, “ Nein!” 
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“Husband, of course ?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine ; 

And again she shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered, “ Nein!” 


« What’s that you say?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again she shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered, “ Nein!” 


“© Now what do you mean by shaking your head, 
And always answering, ‘ Nein’?” 
“Ich kann kein Englisch !” civilly said 
The lady from over the Rhine. 
Joun G, Saxe. 


MY BATHING COMPANION 


Tur bathing-house, a modest place with only two cells, and 
a long plank bridge running into deep water, was just oppo- 
site the end of the path through the firs. It was locked up 
and deserted. The sands were deserted too, for the tourists 
were all dozing in hammocks or in beds. I made a hollow 
in the clean dry sand beneath the last of the fir trees, and 
settled down to enjoy myself till Gertrud (my maid) came. 
Oh, I was happy! 

I think I must have slept, for the sound of the waves 
grew very far away, and I only seemed to have been watch- 
ing the sun on them fora few minutes, when Gertrud’s voice 
floated across space to my ears; and she was saying it was 
past four, and that one lady had already gone down to bathe, 
and that as there were only two cells, if I did not go soon 
I might not get a bathe at all, I sat up in my hollow and 
looked across to the huts. The bathing-woman in the usual 
white calico sun-bonnet was there, waiting on the plank 
bridge. No one was in the sea yet. It was a great bore 
that there should be any one else bathing just then, for 
German female tourists are apt to be extraordinarily cordial 
in the water. On land, laced into suppressive whalebone, 
dressed, and with their hair dry and curled, they cannot but 
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keep within the limits set by convention; but the more 
clothes they take off the more do they seem to consider the 
last barrier between human creature and human creature 
broken down, and they will behave towards you, meeting 
you on this common ground of wateriness, as though they 
had known you and extravagantly esteemed you for years. 
Their cordiality, too, becomes more pronounced in proportion 
to the coldness and roughness of the water; and the water 
that day looked cold, and was certainly rough, and I felt 
that there being only two of us in it, it would be impossible 
to escape the advances of the other one. Still, as the cells 
were shut at five, I could not wait till she had done, so I 
went down and began to undress. 

While I was doing it I heard her leave her cell and 
anxiously ask the woman if the sea were very cold. Then she 
apparently put in one foot, for I heard her shriek. Then she 
apparently bent down, and scooping up the water in her hand, 
splashed her face with it, for I heard her gasp. Then she 
tried the other foot, and shrieked again. And then the 
bathing-woman, fearful lest five o’clock should still find her 
on duty, began mellifluously to persuade. By this time I 
was ready, but I did not choose to meet the unknown emotional 
one on the plank bridge, because the garments in which 
one bathes in German waters are regrettably scanty; so I 
waited, peeping through the little window. After much talk, 
the eloquence of the bathing-woman had its effect, and the 
bather with one wild scream leapt into the foam, which im- 
mediately engulfed her, and when she emerged the first thing 
she did on getting her breath was to clutch hold of the rope 
and shriek without stopping for at least a minute. “ Un- 
mirdiges Benehmen’ (Undignified behaviour) I observed to 
Gertrud with a shrug! ‘It must be very cold,” I added to 
myself, not without a secret shrinking. But to my surprise, 
when I ran along the planks above where the unfortunate 
creature clutched and shrieked, she looked up at me with a 
wet but beaming countenance, and interrupted her shrieks to 
gasp out, “ Prachtvoll !”” (Glorious !) 

“Really these bath-guests in the water ” I thought 
indignantly. What right had this one, only because my 
apparel was scanty, to smile at me and say prachtvoll? I 
was so much startled by the unexpected exclamation from a 
person who had the minute before been rending the air with 
her laments, that my foot slipped on the wet planks, I just 
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heard the bathing-woman advising me to take care, just had 
time to comment to myself on the foolishness of such advice 
to one already hurling through space, and then came a shock 
of all-engulfing coldness, and wetness, and suffocation, and 
the next moment there I was gasping and spluttering exactly 
as the other bath-guest had gasped and spluttered, but with 
this difference, that she had clutched the rope and shrieked, 
and I, with all the convulsive energy of panic, was shrieking 
and clutching the bath-guest. 

“ Prachtvoll, nicht ?”’ 1 heard her say with an odious jollity 
through the singing in my ears. Every wave lifted mea 
little off my feet. My mouth was full of water. My eyes 
were blinded with spray. I continued to cling to her with 
one hand, miserably conscious that after this there would be 
no shaking her off, and rubbing my eyes with the other looked 
at her. My shrieks froze on my lips. Where had I seen her 
face before? Surely I knew it? She wore one of those grey 
india-rubber caps, drawn down tightly to her eyes, that keep 
the water out so well and are so hopelessly hideous. 

She smiled back at me with the utmost friendliness, and 
asked me again whether I did not think it glorious. 

“ Ach ja-ja,” I panted, letting her go and groping blindly 
for the rope. “Thank you, thank you; pray pardon me for 
having seized you so rudely.” 

« Bitte, bitte,’ she cried, beginning to jump up and down 
again. 

«Who in the world is she?” I asked myself, getting away 
as fast as I could. ‘Where have I seen her before ?”’ 

Probably she was an undesirable acquaintance. Perhaps 
she was my dressmaker. I had not paid her last absurd bill, 
and that and a certain faint resemblance to what my dress- 
maker would look like in an india-rubber cap was what put 
her into my head; and no sooner had I thought it than I was 
sure of it, and the conviction was one of quite unprecedented 
disagreeableness. How profoundly unpleasant to meet this 
person in the water, to have come all the way to Riigen, to 
have suffered at Gohren, to have walked miles in the heat of 
the day to Thiessow, for the sole purpose of bathing téte-a-téte 
with my dressmaker. And to have tumbled in on top of her 
and clung about her neck! I climbed out and ran into my 
cell. My idea was to get dressed and away as speedily as 
possible ; yet with all Gertrud’s haste, just as I came out of 
my cell the other woman came out of hers in her clothes and 
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we met face to face. With one accord we stopped dead and 
our mouths fell open. ‘ What!” she cried, “it is you ?” 
“What!” I cried, “it is you?” 
It was my cousin Charlotte whom I had not seen for ten 
years, 


From “ Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen.” 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


THE COMPLEAT FEMALE ANGLER 
(A FEW HINTS FOR HUSBAND-FISHING) 


THE season’s at hand 
When love’s in demand, 
And hearts are beginning to “ rise,” 
To young and to old 
The same story is told 
In the blue of the seas and the skies 
But swains may be shy, 
And sweetings must vie 
In getting their tackle in gear; 
So, oyez, each spinster 
Who hopes in the minster 
Of Hymen one day to appear! 


If a peer you would catch 

A grace you must snatch 
Beyond all the reaches of Art: 

And make him aware, 

By your thoroughbred air, 
What repute to his life you’d impart, 

His vanity flatter, 

On every matter 
Admit his superior brain, 

Vow he’s an Apollo, 

(What won’t a man swallow !) 
And perhaps you'll not angle in vain, 
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If you seek to ensnare 
A millionaire 
Who can never an ancestor boast; 
Of all the relations 
You've got in high stations, 
Adroitly be making the most. 
In the Park, by his side 
Let your family pride 
Flout all who are not in “ Debrett”’; 
With some delicate touches, 
As “There’s the dear Duchess!” 
One day that goldfish you may net. 


A widower try 
To hook with an eye 

O’erflowing with sympathy’s dew ; 
The bereaved ’twill persuade, 
To replace his dear shade 

No substance so fitting as you. 
Though to “ forty” you’ve blown, 
Yet a tendresse you own 

For some nice but necessitous wight, 
Just shower the shekels, 
And, crows’ feet or freckles, 

In time the sweet minnow will bite. 


Whatever you do 
Don’t affect to be “ New,” 
And publish your views upon sex ; 
Don’t cut off your hair 
Or your corsetiére 
And your figure affublez in checks. 
Though probably men 
May be found now and then, 
In wonderful waters to woo, 
Those worthy the baiting 
Prefer for their mating 
The woman to womanhood true. 


From “ The Ways of the World.” Cc. G, Cotsrorp Dick. 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE ON CRICKET 


“MaseL,” said Caudle, one fine summer morning, “I think I'll 
have a day off.” 

“Really! Wonders will never cease! Where shall we 

oP” 

“Well,” said Caudle, “I want to go to Lord’s. It’s a 
county match to-day.” 

“Oh, you want to go out for a day by yourself. That’s 
anice thing! And I’ve been waiting for a fortnight for you 
to take me out for the day.” 

“You can come with me. I'll explain the game to you, 
if you'll come.” 

“I don’t care for cricket. I shall never understand it. 
My brothers were cricket mad, and they were always trying 
to explain it tome, But Ill try.” 


“There,” said Caudle, as he settled himself down in a 
front seat in the grand stand, and gave his wife the card 
of the match. “Isn’t that lovely! Surrey are in and 
Middlesex are fielding. It is Middlesex against Surrey, you 
know.” 

“ How do you tell which of the two men with the bats is 
Middlesex and which is Surrey? They haven't got any 
colours on.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t think one side plays at one 
wicket and the other at the other, do you?” 

“TI don’t think anything—I don’t know. I thought you 
were going to explain.” 

“All the men in the field —that is, the eleven men 
standing about—are Middlesex, and the two men batting 
are Surrey.” 

“That’s very unfair, eleven men against two, isn’t it?” 

“There are only two in now, but there are nine others 
to come.” 

“Nine! and will all nine have bats?” 

“ Of course ; they couldn’t play cricket without bats.” 

. ut the men dawdling about haven’t bats. Why haven’t 
they?” 
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«Because they’re not ‘in’; they are fielding, trying to 
stop the ball.” 

« But that man who is dancing about and jumping in the 
air—he isn’t trying to stop the ball, He’s throwing it as 
hard as he can at the poor man with the bat.” 

«He’s bowling. He’s trying to hit the wicket. If he 
hits the wicket, the batsman is out. If the batsman hits the 
ball, he runs—that is, if he gets a chance before the ball is 
thrown in.” 

«Why does he run? So that the ball shan't hit 
him ?” 

«No, the game is won by runs. The side that makes 
the most runs is the winner.” 

«But look, the two men are running! They haven't both 
hit the ball, have they?” 

«Both hit the ball!” groaned Caudle; “of course not. 
But watch, you'll soon pick it up.” 

«Who are those two men with the long white coats on 
and black trousers? They don’t seem to do much.” 

“They are the umpires. They are there to be appealed 
to in case of dispute.” 

« Oh, do they quarrel over cricket, then?” 

«Well, of course, doubtful points arise sometimes, and 
there must be some one to give a decision.” 

“Qh, but look! Why are all the cricketers crossing 
about like that?” 

« Because it’s an over.” 

“What, already? I thought you said a match lasted 
three days.” 

«J mean the bowling at one wicket is over. Now the 
bowling is at the other. I am trying to put it plainly so that 
you can understand.” 

“J see, But which wicket is it that must be hit for the 
man with the bat to be out?” 

«Bh? don’t talk for a minute. I want to watch the 
game.” 

« That’s a good hit; see, the ball has gone right to the 
other side of the ground.” 

« That’s a boundary.” 

« Why, because the ball bounded ?” 

«No, it has gone as far as it can.” 

«But the men aren’t making any runs. Look; they're 
standing quite still.” 
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“‘ Because a boundary counts four. They needn’t run; the 
runs are taken for granted.” 

“Then, in hot weather like this, why don’t they take all 
the runs for granted ?” 

“T’ll explain that when we get home. Let me get ab- 
sorbed in the game.” 

‘Who is that man with white leggings on and big gloves, 
who keeps bobbing up and down behind the sticks ?”’ 

«“ That’s the wicket-keeper.” 

“ Does he keep the wickets, then? What a funny thing! 
Are they afraid to leave them lying about?” 

“No, the wicket-keeper is there to—to—Let me look at 
the cricket, there’s a dear girl.” 

“ But I thought you were going to explain things to me?” 

“‘T want to, but—By Jove! he’s out!” 

«Who, the bowler ?”’ 

“No, the batsman.” 

‘““Why was he out? I didn’t see his wicket knocked 
down.” 

“ He was out leg before.” 

“Out before? Then why did he stop in?” 

“Out leg before ; his leg was in front of the wicket.” 

“Ought it to have been behind the wicket? Oh, 
look ; the man with the bat’s angry. He’s walking off the 
field.” 

“Because he’s out. When you're out you go off the 
field.” 

“And look; the others are all lying down on the grass. 
How funny!” 

“ They're resting till another man comes on.” 

“Fancy a lot of grown-up men lying on the grass and 
calling it a game! It’s like ‘Ring a ring of roses, and all 
fall down,’”’ 

“They are tired with running about after the ball, They 
rest while there is a change of batsmen,” 

“Oh, look; one man goes in at one door and another 
Seek ee out of the other. It’s like the cuckoo in the 
clock. 

“The man who is going in is a gentleman; he goes into 
the club pavilion. The man coming out is a player; he 
comes out of the players’ pavilion.” 

“ But the other man played, they must both be players.” 

“Yes, but the one is a gentleman, an amateur—he plays 
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for nothing. The other is a professional; he is paid for 
playing.” 

« What, are people paid to play cricket? I thought it 
was a game.” 

«Tt is a national game. All Englishmen love cricket.” 

«But if they love it, why do they want to be paid for 
playing it?” 

‘You cannot expect poor men to give all their time to the 
game for nothing. How would they Ve ta 

‘But you say that the men who go in at the middle door 
aren’t paid—only the men who go in at the side door.” 

“ Quite so.” 

«Then the middle-door men can afford to play for 
nothing ?” 

« Yes—er—of course.” 

«Then why don’t they only let the people play who can 
afford to? Then you wouldn’t have to pay anybody. Does 
it come out of the taxes?” 

“Eh?” 

«Who pays the cricketers to play?” 

‘The club they belong to.” 

“Where does the club get the money from—the 
members ?” 

“No, the gate.” 

“The What ?” 

* People pay to see a match ; that money goes to the club, 
and out of it the players are paid.” 

«Then you and I are paying the side-door men to play 
cricket ?” 

HEY €3. 

« And all the people sitting about here are paying the 
cricketers too?” 

‘Yes, in a sense.” 

«It isn’t sense. Fancy people paying hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds for men to hit a ball and run about, 
while there are thousands of hard-working men starving for 

a job. But perhaps they engage some of the unemployed ; 
do they?” 

«No, the unemployed are not professional cricketers ; if 
they were, they wouldn’t be unemployed.” 


« We left Lord’s at the luncheon interval,” writes Caudle, 
“and I told my wife that, if she liked, I would release her 
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from further attendance. She said she thought she had had 
as much cricket as she cared about, and I was intensely re- 
lieved. I went back to Lord’s in the afternoon by myself, 
and preferred it. When it comes to a county cricket match, 
man and wife are not always ‘ one flesh.’ ” 


Abridged. G. R. Sms. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, publishers 
of ‘* Young Mrs, Caudle” at one shilling.) 


THE QUEEN’S LOOK 


Lummy, Billy, I seed ’er! Yuss, 
That wos the Queen! You seed ’er too. 
Crikey, but ain’t it lucky for us 
We wos nippers, Billy, and got squeezed through ? 


Father ’e ’adn’t a chance, not ’e, 
*E was stuck at the back of all them rows 
With three gals bustin’ theirselves to see 
Right in ‘is front and over ’is toes. 


“Ark to ‘im cussin’! Yer'll always tell 

When they've bested father—’e just lets fly. 
But you and me, why, we seed ’er well; 

And ain’t she beautiful—oh, my eye! 


We wos ’ip-’urrayin’—she seed us plain, 
For she gave us a look—like a cup o’ tea 

When you're shiverin’ cold with the wind and rain ; 
That's just ’ow her look went into me. 


And I feel that ’appy I’ll take my ’ook,— 

I don’t want to see any more o’ their fuss— 
But I’m goin’ ’ome to think o’ the look 

Wich the Queen, God bless ‘er, she give to us. 


From “ Crumbs of Pity? R. C. Lenmann, 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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A PROPOSAL UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Five days after his arrival at Poplar’s Court, Mr. Anstruther 
proposed to Christina M‘Nab, the Scotch heiress. The cir- 
cumstances attending his declaration were picturesque, if 
not dramatic, and this appealed to the author of “ No Wonder 
Bunkins Smiled.” There was no necessity why he should 
have given up half a day’s hunting to declare his suit, but the 
sacrifice involved in this proceeding seemed suitable, romantic, 
and appropriate to such a serious occasion. 

The hounds met on Mr. Drummond’s lawn on Wednesday 
morning, and almost the whole of the house-party rode to the 
meet. 

John Churchill and Christina, with Lady Anne, were in 
the dining-room, and the room felt strangely empty after the 
recent days of laughter and talk round the table. Mr. 
Anstruther came trotting up to the door in his pink coat, 
and took them all by surprise. For some occult reason 
Bunkins (as his friends called him) seemed perfectly satisfied 
with himself this morning, and announced “I’ve returned ” 
with a self-congratulatory air which led one to suppose that 
something lay behind this very obvious announcement. His 
sudden appearance made Anne Drummond blanch for a 
moment, and she went hastily to the door, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
Mr. Anstruther, nothing wrong, I hope! Dick? Joan? they’re 
really all right?” For Miss Joan used to canter about on 
her pony with her father now-a-days, and Anne never really 
had a happy moment the whole time that those dearest, most 
irresponsible people were out of her sight. Mr. Anstruther 
assured her in a few well-chosen words that they were ‘as 
right as rain.” 

He drew Anne aside presently, and asked her, still in his 
delighted manner, if he might have the pony-cart that 
afternoon ? 

« Why, of course he might have it,” Anne said. “ Had he 
forgotten anything for the theatricals?” For Mr. Anstruther’s 
play was going to be acted on the following night. 

«No, no! Ha! ha!” replied Bunkins. ‘Ah, you know, 
I wondered if you wanted anything that I could get you in 
Hoeford. It would be an object for a drive, wouldn't it?” 

Anne admitted this, but failed to see why the pony-cart 
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should be wanted if the object for the drive had still to be 
provided. 

“I thought I would ask Miss M‘Nab to come with me,” 
said Bunkins; and having said so, he blushed slightly, for 
Anne’s look of wonderment was a little disconcerting. Never- 
theless she provided a message to be taken to Mrs. Weeks, 
and Christina, upon being invited to drive, expressed her 
willingness to do so. 

Bunkins arranged the carriage rugs around her with care, 
it might almost be said with impressive care—hoped twice 
that she was warm enough, leant across her to give the rug 
a final adjustment, and said to himself, “I think that gives 
one a lead, ‘pon my word, I do. A girl cannot mistake a 
man’s intentions, if he goes wrapping her up like this.” 

Christina’s prim “That will do, thank you,” might have 
been disconcerting to some men, but not to Mr, Anstruther ; 
and a delighted “ Ha-ha” was his only response. 

The subject, when it actually came to the important 
words, was a very difficult one—an amazing difficult one— 
owing to the impossibility of finding an opening for beginning. 
In all his experience, Mr. Anstruther had never met a girl 
who seemed to know so little of the game. He had asked 
her rather lamely for one of her gloves, and had been refused 
the request upon the utilitarian ground that “it was too cold 
to do wanting the article in question.” 

“Miss M‘Nab,” said Bunkins, after a considerable pause, 
“I’m sure you are romantic; I see it in your eyes.” 

“I’m sure I am not,” said Christina, in a flat conclusive 
tone which made any pursuit of the subject impossible. 

There was nothing for it but to ask for something again, 
So Bunkins proffered a request for a few of the violets which 
Christina wore pinned into the front of her black jacket, 

“T'll give you a few when I get home,” was the response. 
“I’m afraid I really can’t be bothered unpinning them now; 
my hands are that cold.” 

Her handkerchief then : in all the love stories he had read, 
in all the plays he had written, the whole romance of the 
thing had always hinged upon the rape of a lady’s hand- 
kerchief, 

“What would the man want next?” wondered Christina. 
Was there any more of her clothing of which he wished to 
deprive her? First, her gloves; then the flowers which she 
wore; and then, her handkerchief—a good cambric one which 
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Christina would have been sorry to part with. It seemed 
ungenerous to refuse a third request, but, after all, a hand- 
kerchief on a cold day was a necessity. “ You can stop 
at the shop, and get one,” said Christina, “ T’ll hold the 
pony.” 

‘You won’t understand !”’ said Bunkins hopelessly, ‘‘ Miss 
M‘Nab,” with an effort, “do you believe in love ?” 

“Yes,” said Christina, “if it is suitable.” 

«Am I suitable?” exclaimed Bunkins, catching at a 
straw. “Christina—I may call you Christina, may I not ?— 
you must have guessed, must have seen the profound—er— 
respect, and all that, which I feel for you—which any fellow 
would feel for you, in fact.” 

“1 had not noticed it, but I am sure you are very 
kind.” 

«Kind! I like that. Why, with your beauty, and your— 
I mean, with all your attractions, you might have half the 
fellows in England at your feet; but I do like you awfully. 
And if you could think of a poor devil like me—I mean in 
a matrimonial sort of way—you would make me awfully 
proud.” 

Christina wanted further enlightenment, and said, “Is this 
a proposal ?” 

“Yes, yes; by Jove, yes!” said Mr. Anstruther, delighted 
at getting a little assistance at last, “yes, by Jove, itis! I 
know it’s awfully badly put, but it is a bona-fide proposal, and 
I offer you myself, and all I’ve got, which is not very much, 
it is true.” 

«1 am glad to have had a proposal,” said Christina, with 
evident pleasure; “I suppose it is not considered very good 
taste to talk about these things, but I hope you will not mind 
my telling a young man of my acquaintance about it.” 

The reply seemed a little bit beside the mark, so to say, 
and it was difficult to gather from it whether it was in the 
affirmative or the negative. 

“TI hope,” said Mr. Anstruther, determinedly disposed to 
look on the bright side of things, “I hope that means 
‘Yes’ ?” 

Christina had once advised her servant Jessie to marry a 
milkman in Lumboro’, whose name was Sandy M‘Kellar. “I 
think you had better marry Sandy,” she had said. To which 
Jessie’s laconic reply was: “Hoots! what wad I dae wi’ 
Sandy, and what wad Sandy dae wi’ me?” Unfortunately, 
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these were the only words that suggested themselves at the 
moment to Christina; but she tried to soften her refusal by 
saying, “ I doubt we are not suited.” 


From “ The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab.” S. Macnauenran. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs, Methuen & Co., 
Publishers.) 


JOHN DAVIDSON 


Joun Davinson and Tib his wife 
Sat toasting their toes one night, 
When something started on the floor, 
And flitted by their sight. 


“ Goodwife,” quoth John, “ did you see that mouse? 
Wherever was the cat ?”’ 

“‘ A‘ mouse ?””—* Aye, a mouse ! ”—_« Nay, nay, goodman, 
It was not a mouse, ’twas a rat.” 


“Oh, oh, goodwife, to think you’ve been 
So long about the house, 

And not to know a mouse from a rat !— 
It was not a rat, ’twas a mouse.” 


“I’ve seen more mice than you, goodman, 
And what think you of that ? 

So hold your tongue, and say no more— 
I tell you ’twas a rat.” 


“Me hold my tongue for you, goodwife, 
I'll be master of this house— 

I saw it as plain as eye could see, 
And I tell you ’twas a mouse.” 


“If you're the master of the house, 
Its mistress I’ll be that ! 

And I know best what’s in the house, 
So I tell you ’twas a rat.” 
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“ Well, well, goodwife, go make the broth, 
And call it what you please.” 

So up she rose, no longer wroth, 
And John sat at his ease. 


“ What fools we were to fall out, goodwife, 
About a mouse !”—* A what? 

It’s a lie you tell, and again I say, 
It was not a mouse, ‘twas a rat!” 


‘Would you call me a liar to my face? 
My faith, but my rage you rouse ! 
I tell you, Tib, and I tell you true, 
*T was a mouse ! ”—*’T was a rat !’’—“ ’Twas a mouse !” 


She sent the bow] of broth at his feet 
As he hobbled about the house ; 

Yet he thrust in his head as he shut the door 
And cried, “Twas a mouse, ’twas a mouse!” 


But when the old man fell asleep 
She paid him back for that, 
And roared amain into his ear, 
“’Twas a rat, twas a rat, “twas a rat!” 


Bad luck be with me if I think 
It was a beast at all; 
Next morning when she swept the floor 


She found the baby’s ball! 
ANON. 


«A LITTLE MUSIC” 


PritueEr, does society 
Do its duty properly 
To its neighbour when it ventures to enthral him 
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In that state of martyrdom, 
Be it rout or kettledrum, 
To which the words “ At Home” have pleased to call him ? 


« A little music ” seems 
Just to realise our dreams 
Of how to pass a pure and pleasing hour ; 
But sweet dreams are left behind 
When arriving there, we find 
That the amateurs have got us in their power 


Packed like sardines in a box, 

Spoiling “ buttonholes”’ and frocks, 
Calmly callous (through habitual endurance) 

To the high soprano’s shake 

Or the deep contralto’s “ break ” 
Or the tenor’s messa voce and assurance. 


There we stand, a melting crowd 

To whom speech is disallowed, 
Save his “ Bravo!” to the syeophant (the sinner !) 

Till at midnight, two and two, 

We are marshalled down to view 
The relics of the late lamented dinner. 


“¢ A little music ”—O, 
Those afternoons of woe, 
Striking terror to the heart of every true man! 
«Four to seven,’ can’t we see 
Martha pouring out the tea 
And Mary pouring out her soul in Schumann ? 


The truth is, people like 
Their own ideas to strike 
On the touchwood of some sympathising tinder, 
And will often vote a bore 
What they otherwise adore 
If it chance a causerie intime to hinder. 
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So, mine hostesses, forego 
Your “little music” show: 
Would the prospect of your guests then seem alarming? 
Nay, let them chat and chaff 
And a “special cuvée” quaff, 
And they’ll vow your parties “really quite too charming!” 


From “ The Ways of the World.” —_C. G. Corsrorp Dick. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Tue Rector was going away. He was going for a whole 
fortnight to stay with his brother in Cornwall. 

Such a thing had never happened before in all the many 
years that had passed over his head since he came to his 
parish. 

Of course Miss Betty would have liked to accompany 
her brother; but then what would have become of the 
parish? A neighbouring clergyman was to come over on 
Sundays for the services, but he was a busy man in a large 
mining district, and his Rector could not spare him for the 
week work. 

No, Miss Betty must stay at home; there was no doubt 
about it. She busied herself getting the Rector’s clothes 
in order—mended they were already, so neatly as to almost 
defy detection. There was only one thing that perplexed 
the good old sister when she had accomplished her task of 
looking over and brushing the Rector’s clothes. It was 
his hat. The second-best hat was of course out of the 
question—it refused to look anything but weather-worn and 
ancient. Then his best was almost as bad, and full well 
Miss Betty knew his dislike to wearing it. He said it was 
so heavy and tired him, he preferred his old hat; and what 
is more, he was quite irritable upon the subject and could 
not be reasoned with at all. 

So Miss Betty sighed anew. Suddenly, however, her 
face brightened up, and she trotted downstairs to the study. 

The Rector was seated by the fire with his paper; but 
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he was not reading, and so Miss Betty opened the conversa- 
tion at once. 

« John—about your hat, my dear. Going to such a house 
as George’s you ought to be a little respectable for his sake 
—no, now don’t be vexed, I am not going to suggest your 
best hat! I am going to ask you to let me write to Alice 
and ask her to get you a really comfortable one in town. 

“My dear Betty, it is absurd for an old man like me 
to think of being in the fashion! Why should not I be 
comfortable, as I have been all these years, in my old 
friend?” 

“IT do want you to make a good impression,” said Miss 
Betty pathetically. “It is all very well when we are all 
by ourselves; but there is George and his wife, and it is 
not the same there as it is here,” and her eyes filled. 

The Rector was very fond of his sister; he was also a 
little in awe of his youngest brother and his gay, fashionable 
wife. So, after gazing profoundly at the fire and frowning 
until his heavy brows hid his bright eyes from view, he 
looked up with a whimsical smile. ‘Well, you must do 
with me as you wish—but mind, it must be a comfortable 
hat!” 

After that Miss Betty was jubilant. She fetched a 
measure and measured the Rector’s head once—once again 
to be sure, and yet once more to be perfectly sure of the 
size required. Then she trotted off into the dining-room 
and sat down to write. 


“Dear Niece Atice,—I am about to make a request, 
which I am sure you will very kindly grant me when [ tell 
you what it is. I told you, did I not, that your uncle was 
going to stay at Handsworth Hall for a fortnight? I have 
been somewhat worried about it, for, as you know, it is a 
household where everything is of the very best, and John 
and I are such homely people that I fear we are hardly likely 
to know what modes and ideas are in the latest fashion. 
I have done my best to make your uncle tidy; but both 
he and I think it quite necessary that he should have a 
new hat. Will you, therefore, dear Alice, purchase one 
for him? You will know what a clergyman would require 
—and please it must be very, very comfortable, for your 
uncle cannot bear any weight upon his forehead after his 
illness. The measurement of his head is exactly twenty- 
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four and a half inches. I should also be so much obliged 
if you will, at the same time, choose me a bonnet—some- 
thing suitable to my age. I do not require anything very 
fashionable—just a nice, quiet bonnet, such as any other 
old lady would be likely to wear. If you could kindly send 
the hat and bonnet by the 14th, it would be very kind of you. 
You must enclose the bill to me and I will repay you when 
I know what I owe you. 

“TI am very busy to-day, so you must excuse this short 
letter. 

“ Believe me, dear Alice, 
‘ Your affectionate 
« Aunt Berry,” 


It was an anxious time of waiting for Miss Betty until she 
received a letter from her niece to say that she would be 
delighted to do her best to fulfil the commission entrusted 
to her care; and then, after all, the 14th came and no parcel 
arrived by the post! 

‘Well, if it comes by to-morrow morning it will do,” 
said Miss Betty dolefully. But the morrow’s post came and 
still no parcel, and at noon the Rector departed for the station, 
wearing his best hat pushed far back on his head anda very 
disconsolate expression on his face. 

Miss Betty saw him off from the front door. “I will 
send it the instant it comes!” she called out after the re- 
treating pony-carriage—“ the very instant!” Then she went 
back into the house and trotted off to the kitchen. It was 
a comfort to talk over the disappointment of the two last 
days with old Martha. Martha was more of a family friend 
than a servant, and when the postman came the next day 
and brought two big parcels to the door, it was she who 
carried them to Miss Betty with a beaming face. 

“Here they be, marm!” she said excitedly. “Miss 
Alice has sent ’em at last!” 

«Oh, bring them in, bring them in, Martha! I must send 
the Rector’s straight off to him. Has William gone? Run 
and stop him quick—quick; he may as well take the parcel 
now. Let me see, which would it be?” 

Upon the table were the boxes; one a small, flat parcel, 
the other rather more imposing. They were both addressed 
to Miss Betty. She was turning them over when Martha 
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“JT caught ’im just as he was goin’ thro’ the gate—see, 
marm—excuse me—TI expect this big one is for the Rector ; 
you'd never get a tall hat in that little box.” 

“Oh no, of course not; take it quickly, Martha—don’t 
keep him waiting—and, Martha, you can come back here if you 
like, to see my new bonnet.” 

Miss Betty was in a flutter of excitement. She had 
removed the lid of the box by the time Martha returned, 
and was carefully lifting a quantity of silver paper, and 
murmuring as she did so, “ Beautifully packed! beautifully 
packed!” 

Martha was almost, if not quite, as much interested as her 
mistress ; but when all the paper wrappers had been undone 
the bonnet of their expectations vanished in mid-air. 

Miss Betty held a small, flat, black felt hat in her hand. 
It was soft, wide-brimmed, and guiltless of any trimming but 
a narrow band round the crown. 

There was a little silence; then Martha vouchsafed her 
opinion. 

“Well, J don’t think much o’ it, marm—looks a bit like 
a common labourer’s hat t’ my mind!” 

“It is a little plain,” faltered Miss Betty. 

“Perhaps a bit o’ trimmin’ would set it up a little?” 

“ But, Martha, it is evidently meant to be trimmed 3 look 
at the band round it.” 

“Even a couple o’ strings would improve it.” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Betty. “It should be worn as it is, 
I feel sure.” 

“ Put it on, marm, and let’s see how it looks,” 

But Miss Betty demurred. “I should not be able to 
judge. You put it on first, Martha.” 

Martha gave an embarrassed shout of laughter, but set 
the hat on her wiry, grey hair, and looked at her mistress 
defiantly. To a person of her severely plain features the 
result was trying. Miss Betty shook her head. “It is so 
unlike my usual style!” 


“Perhaps it is we ain’t used to it; do you put it on 
marm,” ; 

So Miss Betty set the hat on her own head, Her little 
soft face peeped shyly from under the wide brim ; her old 
cheeks were scarlet under Martha’s scrutiny, 

“T am sure it must be very unbecoming,” she faltered 

“Well,” said Martha, “I do believe you'd look nice in 
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almost anythink. I daresay” (encouragingly) “I shall get 
used to you. Are you sure I shan’t stitch a couple o’ strings 
on for you?” 

“J think not, thank you, Martha,” said Miss Betty very 
firmly. 

That evening the curate who was to take the Rector’s 
duty on the morrow arrived. 

Next morning Miss Betty conducted him to the church 
herself to initiate him in the ways of the Rector. She put 
on her new hat as a matter of course. It was not her way 
to put off a disagreeable thing, and she felt she should be 
glad when it had made its first appearance. It certainly 
was comfortable, but she felt very uncomfortable, and made 
her appearance at the study door with a brilliant flush on her 
old cheeks. 

The services that day had not their usual solace for the 
old lady. She could not forget her hat! She had noted 
the old sexton’s mouth fly apart and remain so as she passed 
him in the churchyard, and he had forgotten to touch his hat 
to her; and the women seemed so interested in her, and the 
Sunday-school children were so good ! 

Miss Betty felt like crying, and she was glad when Sunday 
was over and she could put the hat away out of sight in its 
box. 

Letters as a rule were few and far between at the 
Rectory. To-day there were two—one from Alice and one 
from the Rector. 

Alice’s letter enclosed the bill for the hats, and dis- 
coursed lightly upon London ways and London gaieties. 
The Rector’s struck dismay into Miss Betty’s heart. 


“My pear Berry” (it began),—“ By now you will have 
found out the very ridiculous mistake you have made, and 
will, 1 trust, have forwarded me my hat. I hope you have 
not been as greatly inconvenienced as I have. Truly the 
mistake has caused me no little vexation, for, as you know, 
in this house it is not considered etiquette for any member 
of the family to do anything for himself—therefore, altogether 
against my principles, I handed over your parcel to Thompson, 
telling him to unpack it forme. You may judge of my feel- 
ings, when I went up to my room later, to find a lady’s 
bonnet laid upon my bed! 

“It was an exceedingly awkward position for any man 
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to bein. I explained the matter to Thompson as well as | 
was able, and directed him to despatch the bonnet to you 
immediately, 

“T long to be home again. The life here does not seem 
to suit me. I trust all my parishioners are well, and that 
Mr. Morton found everything arranged for his comfort. 

“You did not omit to give him the notice of banns to be 
published, I hope ? 

“Give Martha my kind remembrances, and accept my 
love for yourself. 

«T am, my dear Betty, 
«Your affectionate brother, 
* Joun Bacon,” 


From “ Widow Wiley and Some Other Brown Linnet, 
Old Folk.” (Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


JUPITER AND TEN 


Mrs. Cuvs was rich and portly, 
Mrs. Chub was very grand, 
Mrs. Chub was always reckoned 

A lady in the land. 


You shall see her marble mansion 
In a very stately square— 

Mr. C, knows what it cost him, 
But that’s neither here nor there, 


Mrs. Chub was so sagacious, 
Such a patron of the arts ; 

And she gave such foreign orders 
That she won all foreign hearts. 


Mrs. Chub was always talking, 

When she went away from home, 
Of a most prodigious painting 

Which had just arrived from Rome, 
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«Such a treasure,” she insisted, 
« One might never see again !” 

« What’s the subject?” we inquired, 
«Jt is ‘Jupiter and Ten’ !” 


«Ten what?” we blandly asked her, 
For the knowledge we did lack. 

« Ah! that I cannot tell you, 
But the name is on the back. 


There it stands in printed letters. 

Come to-morrow, gentlemen, 
Come and see our splendid painting, 

Our fine ‘ Jupiter and Ten.’” 


When Mrs. Chub departed 

Our brains we all did rack ; 
She could not be mistaken, 

For the name was on the back. 


So we begged a great professor 
To lay aside his pen, 

And give some information 
Touching “ Jupiter and Ten.” 


And we pondered well the subject, 
And our Lempriére we turned, 
To discover what the Ten were ; 
But we could not, though we burned ! 


But when we saw the picture,— 
Oh, Mrs. Chub! oh, fie! oh! 

We perused the printed label, 
And ‘twas “ Jupiter and Io”! 
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KITTY OF COLERAINE 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Coleraine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down tumbled, 
And all the sweet butter-milk watered the plain, 

“Oh! what shall I do now? ’twas looking at you, now; 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll ne’er meet again: 

‘Twas the pride of my dairy! O Barney M ‘Cleary, 
You're sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine!” 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain ; 
A kiss then I gave her, and, ere I did leave her, 
She vowed for such pleasure shed break it again. 
"Twas hay-making season—I can’t tell the reason— 
Misfortunes will never come single, ’tis plain ; 
For very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 
ANon. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI 


I wisu to say one word about Michael Angelo Buonarotti. I 
used to worship the mighty genius of Michael Angelo—that 
man who was great in poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture 
—sgreat in everything he undertook. But I do not want 
Michael Angelo for breakfast—for luncheon—for dinner—for 
tea—for supper—for between meals, I like a change, occa- 
sionally. In Genoa he designed everything ; in Milan he or 
his pupils designed everything; he designed the Lake of 
Como; in Padua, Verona, Venice, Bologna, who did we ever 
hear of, from guides, but Michael Angelo? In Florence he 
painted everything, designed everything, nearly, and what he 
did not design he used to sit on a favourite stone and look at, 
and they showed us the stone. In Pisa he designed every- 
thing but the old shot-tower, and they would have attributed 
that to him if it had not been so awfully out of the perpendi- 
cular, He designed the piers of Leghorn and the custom- 
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house regulations of Civita Vecchia. But, here—here it is 
frightful. He designed St. Peter’s ; he designed the Pope; 
he designed the Pantheon, the uniform of the Pope’s soldiers, 
the Tiber, the Vatican, the Coliseum, the Capitol, the 
Tarpeian Rock, the Barberini Palace, St. John Lateran, the 
Campagna, the Appian Way, the Seven Hills, the Baths of 
Caracalla, the Claudian Aqueduct, the Cloaca Maxima—the 
eternal bore designed the Eternal City, and unless all men 
and books do lie, he painted everything in it! 

I never felt so fervently thankful, so soothed, so tranquil, 
so filled with a blessed peace, as I did yesterday when I 
learned that Michael Angelo was dead. 

But we have taken it out of this guide. He has marched 
us through miles of pictures and sculpture in the vast corridors 
of the Vatican; and through miles of pictures and sculpture 
in twenty other palaces; he has shown us the great picture 
in the Sistine Chapel, and frescoes enough to fresco the 
heavens—pretty much all done by Michael Angelo. So with 
him we have played that game which has vanquished so many 
guides for us—imbecility and idiotic questions. These crea- 
tures never suspect—they have no idea of a sarcasm. 

He shows us a figure and says: “ Statoo brunzo.” (Bronze 
statue. ) 

We look at it indifferently, and the doctor asks: “ By 
Michael Angelo?” 

« No—not know who.” 

Then he shows us the ancient Roman Forum. ‘The doctor 
asks: “ Michael Angelo?” 

A stare from the guide. “ No—thousan’ year before he 
is born.” 

Then an Egyptian obelisk. Again: “ Michael Angelo?” 

«Qh, genteelmen! Zis is to thousan’ year before he 
is born!” 

He grows so tired of that unceasing question sometimes, 
that he dreads to show us anything at all. The wretch has 
tried all the ways he can think of to make us comprehend 
that Michael Angelo is only responsible for the creation of a 
part of the world, but somehow he has not succeeded yet. 
Relief for overtasked eyes and brain from study and sight- 
seeing is necessary, or we shall become idiotic, sure enough. 
Therefore this guide must continue to suffer, If he does not 
enjoy it, so much the worse for him. We do. 

In this place I may as well jot down a chapter concerning 
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those necessary nuisances, European guides. Many a man has 
wished in his heart he could do without his guide; but know- 
ing he could not, has wished he could get some amusement 
out of him as a remuneration for the affliction of his society. 
We accomplished this latter matter, and if our experience can 
be made useful to others they are welcome to it. 

Guides know about enough English to tangle everything 
up so that a man can make neither head nor tail of it. They 
know their story by heart—the history of every statue, 
painting, cathedral, or other wonder they show you. They 
know it, and tell it as a parrot would—and if you interrupt, 
and throw them off the track, they have to go back and begin 
overagain. All their lives long, they are employed in showing 
strange things to foreigners and listening to their bursts of 
admiration. It is human nature to take delight in exciting 
admiration. It is what prompts children to say “smart” 
things, and to do absurd ones, and otherwise “show off” 
when company is present. It is what makes gossips turn out 
in rain and storm to go and be the first to tell a startling bit 
of news. Think, then, what a passion it becomes with a guide, 
whose privilege it is, every day, to show to strangers wonders 
that throw them into perfect ecstasies of admiration! He 
gets so that he could not by any possibility live in a soberer 
atmosphere. After we discovered this, we never went into 
ecstasies any more—we never admired anything—we never 
showed any but impassable faces and stupid indifference in 
the presence of the sublimest wonders a guide had to display. 
We have found their weak point. We have made good use of 
it ever since. We have made some of those people savage, 
at times, but we have never lost our own serenity. 

The doctor asks the questions, generally, because he can 
keep his countenance, and look more like an inspired idiot, 
and throw more imbecility into the tone of his voice than any 
man that lives. It comes natural to him. 

The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an American 
party, because Americans so much wonder, and deal so much 
in sentiment and emotion before any relic of Columbus. Our 
guide there fidgeted about as if he had swallowed a spring 
mattress. He was full of animation—full of impatience. 
He said— 

“Come wis me, genteelmen!—come! I show you ze letter 
writing by Christopher Colombo !—write it himself !—write it 
wis his own hand !—come !” 
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He took us to the municipal palace. After much im- 
pressive fumbling of keys and openings of locks, the stained 
and aged document was spread before us. The guide's eyes 
sparkled. He danced about us and tapped the parchment 
with his finger. 

«What I tell you, genteelmen! Is it not so? See! 
hand-writing Christopher Colombo !—write it himself! a 

We looked indifferent— unconcerned. The doctor examined 
the document very deliberately, during a painful pause. Then 
he said, without any show of interest— 

« Ah—Fergusson—what—what did you say was the name of 
the party who wrote this?” 

Christopher Colombo! ze great Christopher Colombo!” 

Another deliberate examination. 

« Ah—did he write it himself, or—or how?” 

“He write it himself !—Christopher Colombo! he’s own 
hand-writing, write by himself!” 

Then the doctor laid the document down and said— 

« Why, I have seen boys in America only fourteen years 
old that could write better than that.” 

« But, zis is ze great Christo : 

“J don’t care who it is! It’s the worst writing I ever saw. 
Now you mustn’t think you can impose on us because we are 
strangers. We are not fools, by a good deal. If you have 
got any specimens of penmanship of real merit, trot them 
out !—and if you haven't, drive on!” 

We drove on, The guide was considerably shaken up, but 
he made one more venture. He had something which he 
thought would overcome us. He said: 

« Ah, genteelmen, you come wisme! I show you beautiful, 
oh, magnificent bust Christopher Colombo! splendid, grand, 
magnificent !” 

He brought us before the beautiful bust—for it was beauti- 
ful—and sprang back and struck an attitude— 

« Ah, look, genteelmen !—hbeautiful, grand,—bust Chris- 
topher Colombo beautiful bust, beautiful pedestal !”’ 

The doctor put up his eye-glass—procured for such 
occasions— 

« Ah_—what did you say this gentleman’s name was P= 

«Christopher Colombo! ze great Christopher Colombo!” 

«Christopher Colombo—the great Christopher Colombo. 
Well, what did he do?” 

« Discover America !—discover America !” 
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“Discover America. No—that statement will hardly 
wash. We are just from America ourselves. We heard 
nothing about it. Christopher Colombo — pleasant name— 
is—is he dead ?” 

‘“*Oh, Corpo di Baccho !—three hundred year !” 

«What did he die of ?” 

“TI do not know!—I cannot tell.” 

“ Small-pox, think ?” 

“T do not know, genteelmen!—I do not know what he 
die of!” 

“‘ Measles, likely ?” 

“ Maybe—maybe—I do not know—I think he die of 
somethings.” 

« Parents living?” 

*Tm-posseeble !”’ 

‘“¢ Ah—which is the bust and which is the pedestal ?” 

‘Santa Maria !—<zis ze bust !—sis ze pedestal ?” 

“ Ah, I see, I see—happy combination—very happy com- 
bination, indeed. Is—is this the first time this gentleman was 
ever on a bust ?” 

That joke was lost on the foreigner—guides cannot master. 
the subtleties of the American joke. 

We have made it interesting for this Roman guide. 
Yesterday we spent three or four hours in the Vatican, again, 
that wonderful world of curiosities. _We came very near ex- 
pressing interest, sometimes—even admiration—it was very 
hard to keep from it. We succeeded though. Nobody else 
ever did, in the Vatican museums. The guide was bewildered, 
nonplussed. He walked his legs off, nearly, hunting up extra- 
ordinary things, and exhausted all his ingenuity on us, but it 
was a failure; we never showed any interest in anything. 
He had reserved what he considered to be his greatest 
wonder till the last—a royal Egyptian mummy, the best 
preserved in the world, perhaps. He took us there. He felt 
so sure, this time, that some of his old enthusiasm came back 
to him— 

“See, genteelmen !—mummy ! mummy !” 

The eye-glass came up as calmly, as deliberately as ever. 

“ Ah—Fergusson—what did I understand you to say the 
gentleman’s name was ?”’ 

“Name? —he got no name!—mummy!— *Gyptian 
mummy !” 

“Yes, yes. Born here?” 
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“No! ’Gyptian mummy !” 

** Ah, just so. Frenchman, I presume?” 

« No!— not Frenchman, nor Roman !—born in Egypta!” 

“Born in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta before. 
Foreign locality, likely. Mummy—mummy. How calm he 
is—how self-possessed. Is, ah—is he dead ?” 

“Dead ! dead three thousan’ year!” 

The doctor turned on him savagely— 

‘Here, now, what do you mean by such conduct as this! 
Playing us for Chinamen because we are strangers and trying 
to learn! Trying to impose your vile second-hand carcases 
on us /—thunder and lightning, I’ve a notion to—to—if you’ve 
got a nice fresh corpse, fetch him out !—or by George we'll 
brain you!” 

We make it exceedingly interesting for this Frenchman. 
However, he has paid it back, partly, without knowing it. 
He came to the hotel this morning to ask if we were up, and 
he endeavoured as well as he could to describe us, so that the 
landlord would know which persons he meant. He finished 
with the casual remark that we were Junatics, 


From “ Innocents Abroad.” Mark Twain. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


HANS BREITMANN’S BARTY 


Hans Breirmann gif a barty ; 
Dey hat biano-blayin’, 

I fell’d in luf mit a ’Merican frau, 
Her name vas Madilda Yane. 
She hat haar ash prown a pretzel, 
Her eyes vas himmel-plue, 
Und ven dey looket indo mine, 

Dey shplit mine heart in doo, 


Hans Breitmann gif a barty, 
I vent dere, you'll be pound ; 
J valtz’t mit Madilda Yane, 
Und vent shpinnen’ roundt und roundt, 
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Der pootiest Fraulein in der hause 

She vayed ’pout doo hoondred poundt, 
Und efery dime she gif a shoomp 

She make der vinders sound. 


Hans Breitmann gif a barty, 
I dells you, it cosht him dear ; 
Dey rolled in more ash sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate lager-peer. 
Und venefer dey knocks der shpicket in 
Der Deutschers gifs a cheer ; 
I dinks dat so fine a barty 
Nefer coom to a het dis year. 


Hans Breitmann gif a barty ; 
Dere all vash Souse undt Brouse, 
Ven der sooper comed in, de gompany 
Did make demselfs to house ; 
Dey ate das Brot und Gensy-broost, 
Der Bratwurst und Braten vine, 
Undt vash der Abendessen down 
Mit vour parrels ov Neckarwein. 


Hans Breitmann gif a barty ; 
Ve all cot troonk ash bigs. 
I pout mine mout’ to a parrel of peer 
Undt emptied it opp mit a schwigs. 
Und den I giss’d Madilda Yane 
Und she schlog me on der kop, 
Und der gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill der coonshtable mate oos shtop. 


Hans Breitmann gif a barty— 
Vhere ish dat barty now ? 
Vhere ish der lufly colden gloud 
Dat float on der moundain’s prow ? 
Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 
All gon’d afay mit der lager-peer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit ! 


From “ The Breitmann Ballads.” C. G. Leann, 
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RUBINSTEIN’S PLAYING 


« Jup, they say you have heard Rubinstein play when you 
were in New York?” 

«J did, in the cool.” 

« Well, tell us all about it.” 

«What! me? I might as well tell you about the creation 
of the world.” 

«Come, now; no mock modesty. Go ahead.” 

‘Well, sir, he had the biggest, catty-cornerdest pianner 
you ever laid your eyes on; somethin’ like a distracted 
pilliard-table on three legs. The lid was heisted and mighty 
well it was. If it hadn't, he’d a-tore the entire sides clean 
out, and scattered them to the four winds of heaven.” 

«Played well, did he?” 

“You bet he did; but don’t interrupt me. When he 
first sat down he peared to keer mighty little ‘bout playin’, 
and wish’t he hadn’t come. He tweedle-eedled a little on 
the trible, and twoodle-oodled some on the bass—just foolin’ 
and boxin’ the thing’s jaws for bein’ in his way. And I says 
to the man settin’ next to me, s’ I, ‘What sort of fool-playin’ 
is that?’ And he says, ‘Hush!’ But presently his hands 
began chasin’ one ‘nother up and down the keys, like a 
parcel of rats scamperin’ through a garret very swift. Parts 
of it was sweet, though, and reminded me of a sugar-squirrel 
turning the wheel of a candy-cage. 

««Now, I says to my neighbour, ‘he’s a showin’ off. 
He thinks he’s a-doin’ of it, but he ain't got no idee, no 
plan of nothin’. If he’d play a tune of some kind or other 
I'd ; 

« But my neighbour says * Hush,’ very impatient. 

«JT was just about to git up and go home, bein’ tired of 
that foolishness, when I heard a little bird waking away 
off in the woods, and callin’ sleepy-like to his mate, and I 
looked up, and I see that Rubin was beginnin’ to take some 
interest in his business, and I set down agin. It was the 
peep of day. The light came faint from the east, the breeze 
plowed gentle and fresh, some birds waked up in the orchard, 
then some more in the trees near the house, and all begun 
singin’ together. People began to stir, and the gal opened 
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the shutters. Just then the first beam of the sun fell upon 
the blossoms a leetle more, and it techt the roses on the 
bushes, and the next thing it was broad day: the sun fairly 
blazed, the birds sang like they'd split their throats; all the 
leaves were movin’ and flashin’ diamonds of dew, and the 
whole wide world was bright and happy as a king. Seemed 
to me like there was a good breakfast in every house in the 
land, and not a sick child or woman anywhere. It was a 
fine mornin’, 

“And I says to my neighbour, ‘ That’s music, that is.’ 

“ But he glared at me like he’d cut my throat, 

“Presently the wind turned; it began to thicken up, 
and a kind of thick grey mist came over things; I got 
low-spirited directly. Then a silver rain began to fall. I 
could see the drops touch the ground, some flashed up like 
long pearl earrings, and the rest rolled away like rubies. 
It was pretty, but melancholy. Then the pearls gathered 
themselves into long strands and necklaces, and then they 
melted into thin silver streams running between golden 
gravels, and then the streams joined each other at the 
bottom of the hill, and made a brook that flowed silent, 
except that you could kinder see music, especially when 
the bushes on the bank moved as the music went along 
down the valley. I could smell the flowers in the meadow. 
But the sun didn’t shine nor the birds sing; it was a fogey 
day, but not cold. 

“The most curious thing was the little white angel boy, 
like you see in pictures, that ran ahead of the music brook, 
and led it on and on, away out of the world, where no man 
ever was—TI never was, certain, I could see the boy just 
the same as I see you. Then the moonlight came, without 
any sunset, and shone on the graveyards, over the wall, 
and between the black, sharp-top trees splendid marble 
houses rose up, with fine ladies in the lift-up windows, and 
men that loved ’em, but never got a-nigh ’em, and played 
on guitars under the trees, and made me that miserable 
I could ’a cried, because I wanted to love somebody, I don’t 
know who, better than the men with guitars did. 

“Then the sun went down, it got dark, the wind moaned 
and wept like a lost child for its dead mother, and I could 
‘a got up and there and then preached a better sermon than 
any I ever listened to. There wasn’t a thing in the world 
left to live for—not a single thing; and yet I didn’t want 
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the music to stop one bit. It was happier to be miserable 
than to be happy without being miserable. I couldn't 
understand it. I hung my head and pulled out my han’ker- 
chief, and blowed my nose well to keep from cryin’. My 
eyes is weak anyway; I didn’t want anybody to be a-gazin’ 
at me a-snivellin’, and it’s nobody’s business what I do with 
my nose. It’s mine. But several glared at me as mad as 
mad, Then, all of a sudden, old Rubin changed his tune. 
He rip’d and he rar’d, he tip’d and he tar’d, and he charged 
like the grand entry at a circus. ’Peared to me that all 
the gas in the house was turned on at once, things got so 
bright, and I hilt up my head ready to look at any man in 
the face, and not afear’d of nothin’, It was a circus, and 
a brass band, and a big ball, all going on at the same time. 
He lit into them keys like a thousand of bricks; he gave 
“em no rest, day nor night; he set every livin’ joint in me 
a-goin’, and not bein’ able to stand it no longer, I jumpt, 
sprang on to my seat, and jest hollered— 

«Go it, my Rube!’ 

“Every man, woman, and child in the house riz on me, 
and shouted, ‘Put him out! Put him out!’ 

“* Put your great-grandmother’s grizzly grey greenish cat 
into the middle of next month,’ I says. ‘Tech me if you 
dare! I paid my money, and you jest come anigh me!’ 

“With that several policemen ran up, and I had to 
simmer down. But I would ’a fit any fool that laid hands 
on me, for I was bound to hear Rube out or die. 

* He had changed his tune again. He hopt-light, ladies, 
and tip-toed fine from end to end of the key-board. He 
played soft, and low, and solemn. I heard the church bells 
over the hills. The candles in heaven were lit one by one; 
I saw the stars rise. The great organ of eternity began to 
play from the world’s end to the world’s end; and the 
angels went to prayers. ... Then the music changed to 
water, full of feeling that couldn’t be thought, and began 
to drop—drip, drop, drip, drop—clear and sweet, like tears 
of joy fallin’ into a lake of glory. It was sweeter than that, 
it was as sweet as a sweetheart, sweetenin’ sweetness with 
white sugar, mixed with powdered silver and seed diamonds. 
It was too sweet. I tell you, the audience cheered. Rubin, 
he kinder bowed, like he wanted to say, ‘Much obleeged, 
but I’d rather you wouldn’t interrupt me.’ 

“He stopped a minute or two to fetch breath, Then 
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he got mad. He runs his fingers through his hair, he 
shoved up his sleeve, he opened his coat-tails a leetle 
further, he drug up his stool, he leaned over, and, sir, he 
just went for that old pianner. He slapt her face, he boxed 
her face, he pulled her nose, he pinched her ears, and he 
scratched her cheek till she fairly yelled. He knock’t her 
down, and he stampt on her shameful. She bellowed like 
a bull, she bleated like a calf, she shrieked like a rat, she 
howled like a hound, she screamed like a pig, and then he 
wouldn’t let her up. He ran a quarter stretch down the 
low grounds of the bass, till he got clean into the bowels 
of the earth, and you heard thunder galloping after thunder, 
thro’ the hollows and caves of perdition; and then he fox- 
chased his right hand with his left till he got away out of 
the treble into the clouds, whar the notes was finer than 
the pints of cambric needles, and you couldn’t hear nothin’ 
but the shadders of ‘em. And then he wouldn’t let the 
old pianner go. He for’ard two’d, he cross’t over first 
gentleman, he cross’t over first lady, he balanced to pards, 
he chasseed right and left, back to your places, he all 
hands’d aroun’, ladies to the right, promenade all, in and 
out, here and there, back and forth, up and down, perpetual 
motion, doubled and twisted and turned and tacked and 
tangled into forty-’leven thousand double bow knots. 

“By Jinks! it was a mystery. And then he wouldn't let 
the old pianner go. He fecht up his right wing, he fecht up 
his left wing, he fecht up his centre, he fecht up his reserves. 
He fired by file, he fired by platoons, by company, by regi- 
ments, by brigades. He opened his cannon, siege guns 
down thar, Napoleons here, twelve-pounders yonder, big guns, 
little guns, middle-size guns, round shot, shells, shrapnels, 
grape, canister, mortars, mines and magazines, every livin’ 
battery and bomb a-goin’ at the same time. The house 
trembled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, the floor come 
up, the ceilin’ come down, the sky split, the ground rock’t— 
heaven and earth, creation, sweet potatoes, Moses, ninepences, 
glory, tenpenny nails, my Mary Ann, Hallelujah, Sweet 
Cesar in a simmon tree, Jerusalem, Tump Thompson in a 
tumbler cart, roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle-oodle-ruddle-uddle- 
uddle-uddle-raddle-addle-addle-addle-riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle- 
reetle-eetle-ettle-eetle-p-r-r-r-r-lang! per lang! per lang! 
p-rr-r-r-r-lang! Bang! 

“ With that bang he lifted himself bodily into the air, and 
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he come down with his knees, his ten fingers, his ten toes, his 
elbows, and his nose, striking every single solitary key on 
that pianner at the same time. The thing busted and went 
off into seventeen hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-two hemi-demi-semi-quavers, and I know’d 
no mo’,” 

ANON, 


NOVEMBER 


No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No roads, no streets, no t’other side the way; 
No end to any row, 
No indication where the crescents go, 
No top to any steeple, 
No recognition of familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing ’em, 
No knowing ’em! 
No travelling at all—no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way—no notion, 
* No go’’—by land or ocean, 
No mail, no post, 
No news from any foreign coast, 
No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility ; 
No company, no nobility, 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-Vember. 


Tuomas Hoop. 
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THE MODEL WOMAN 


I kNow a woman wondrous fair— 
A model woman she— 

Who never runs her neighbours dowr 
When she goes out to tea, 


She never gossips after church 
Of dresses or of hats; 

She never meets the sewing-school 
And joins them in their chats. 


She never beats a salesman down, 
Nor asks for pretty plaques ; 

She never asks the thousand things 
Which do his patience tax. 


These statements may seem very strange— 
At least they may to some ; 

But just remember this, my friends— 
This woman's deaf and dumb. 


ANon. 


A MODERN SERMON 


‘BreTuren, the words of my text are; 


‘¢« Qld Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.’ 


“These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with them 
a solemn lesson. I propose this evening to analyse their 
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meaning, and to apply it, lofty as it may be, to our every- 
day life. 


‘¢¢ Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone.’ 


“Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being no 
mention of others, we may presume she was alone; a widow 
—a friendless, old, solitary widow. Yet, did she despair? 
Did she sit down and weep, or read a novel, or wring her 
hands? No! she went to the cupboard, And here observe, 
that she went to the cupboard. She did not hop, or skip, 
or run, or jump, or use any other peripatetic artifice; she 
solely and merely went to the cupboard. 

“ We have seen that: she was old and lonely, and we now 
further see that she was poor. For, mark, the words are 
‘the cupboard.’ Not ‘one of the cupboards,’ or ‘the right- 
hand cupboard,’ or ‘the left-hand cupboard,’ or the one 
above or the one below, or the one under the floor; but 
just the cupboard—the one humble little cupboard the poor 
widow possessed. And why did she go to the cupboard ? 
Was it to bring forth golden goblets, or glittering, precious 
stones, or costly apparel, or feasts, or any other attributes 
of wealth? Jt was to get her poor dog a bone! Not only 
was the widow poor, but her dog, the sole prop of her age, 
was poor too. We can imagine the scene. The poor dog 
crouching in the corner, looked wistfully at the solitary 
cupboard, and the widow going to that cupboard—in hope, 
in expectation, maybe—to open it, although we are not 
distinctly told that it was not half open or ajar—to open it 
for that poor dog. 


“¢¢ But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.’ 


«é¢When she got there.’ You see, dear brethren, what 
perseverance is. You see the beauty of persistence in doing 
right. She got there. There were no turnings and twistings, 
no slippings and slidings, no leaning to the right or faltering 
to the left. With glorious simplicity we are told she got 
there. 

« And how was her noble effort rewarded ? 

«“é¢The cupboard was bare.’ It was bare! There were 
to be found neither oranges, nor cheese-cakes, nor penny 
buns, nor gingerbread, nor crackers, nor nuts, nor lucifer- 
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matches, The cupboard was bare! There was but one, only 
one solitary cupboard in the whole of that cottage, and that 
one—the sole hope of the widow, and the glorious loadstar 
of the poor dog—was bare! Had there been a leg of 
mutton, a loin of lamb, a fillet of veal, even an ‘ice’ from 
Gatti’s, the case would have been different, the incident 
would have been otherwise. But it was bare, my brethren, 
bare as a bald head, bare as an infant born without a caul. 
“Many of you will probably say, with all the pride of 
worldly sophistry, ‘The widow, no doubt, went out and 
bought a dog-biscuit.. Ah, no! Far removed from these 
earthly ideas, these mundane desires, poor Mother Hubbard, 
the widow, whom many thoughtless worldlings would despise, 
in that she owned only one cupboard, perceived—or I might 
even say saw—at once the relentless logic of the situation, 
and yielded to it with all the heroism of that nature which 
had enabled her, without deviation, to reach the barren cup- 
board. She did not attempt, like the stiff-necked scoffers 
of this generation, to war against the inevitable ; she did 
not try, like the so-called men of science, to explain what 
she did not understand. She said nothing. ‘The poor dog 
had none!’ And then at this point our information ceases. 
But do we not know sufficient? Are we not cognisant of 
enough? 
“Who would dare to pierce the veil that shrouds the 
ulterior fate of Old Mother Hubbard, the poor dog, the 
cupboard, or the bone that was not there? Must we imagine 
her still standing at the open cupboard-door; depict to our- 
selves the dog still dropping his disappointed tail upon the 
floor, the sought-for bone still remaining somewhere else? 
Ah, no! my dear brethren, we are not so permitted to 
attempt to read the future. Suffice it for us to glean from 
this beautiful story its many lessons; suffice it for us to 
apply them, to study them as far as in us lies, and, bearing 
in mind the natural frailty of our nature, to avoid being 
widows, te shun the patronymic of Hubbard; to have, if 
our means afford it, more than one cupboard in the house; 
and to keep stores in them all. And, oh! dear friends, 
keeping in recollection what we have Jearned this day, let 
us avoid keeping dogs that are fond of bones,” 


ANON, 


ek 
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THE HAT 


Wet, yes! on Tuesday last the knot was tied— 
Tied hard and fast; that cannot be denied. 

I’m caught, I’m caged, from the law’s point of view, 
Before two witnesses, good men and true. 

I’m licensed, stamped : undo the deed who can; 
Three hundred francs made me a married man. 


Who would have thought it! Married! How? What for? 
I, who was ranked a strict old bachelor ; 

I, who through halls with married people crammed, 
Infused a kind of odour of the damned ; 

I, who. declined—and gave lame reasons why— 
Five, six, good comfortable matches; I 

Who every morning when I came to dress, 

Found I had one day more, and some hairs less ; 

I, whom all mothers slander and despise 

Because girls find no favour in my eyes— 

Married! A married man! Beyond—a—doubt! 


How, do you ask, came such a thing about ? 
What prompted me to dare connubial bliss ? 
What worked the wondrous metamorphosis ? 
What made so great a change—a change like that? 
Imagine. Guess. You give it up? 
A hat! 
A hat, in short, like all the hats you see— 
A plain silk stove-pipe hat. This did for me. 
A plain black hat, just like the one that’s here. 
A hat? 
Why, yes. 
But how? 
Well, lend an ear, 


One day this winter I went out to dine ; 
All was first-rate—the style, the food, the wine. 
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A concert afterwards—en régle—just so, 

The hour arrived. I entered, bowing low, 

My heels together. Then I placed my hat 

On something near, and joined the general chat. 
At half-past eight we dined. All went off well, 
Trust me for being competent to tell! 

I sat between two ladies—mute as fishes. 

With nothing else to do but count the dishes, 

I learned each item in each course by heart. 

I hate tobacco, but as smoke might part 

Me from those ladies, with a sober face 

I took a strong cigar, and kept my place. 

The concert was announced for half-past ten, 
And at that hour I joined a crowd of men. 

The ladies, arm in arm, sweet, white, we found, 
Like rows of sugared almonds, seated round. 

I leaned against the door—there was no chair. 
A stout fierce gentleman got up with care 

(A cuirassier I set him down to be), 

Leaned on the other door-post hard by me, 
Whilst far off in the distance some poor girl 
Sang, with her love-lorn ringlets out of curl, 
Some trashy stuff of love and love’s distress. 

I could see nothing, and could hear still less ; 
Still, I applauded, for politeness’ sake. 

Next a dress-coat of fashionable make 

Came forward and began. It clad a poet. 
That’s the last mode in Paris. Did you know it? 
Your host or hostess, after dinner, chooses 

To serve you up some effort of the Muses, 
Recited with wim, gestures, and by-play, 

By some one borrowed from the great Frangais. 


I blush to write it—poems, you must know, 
All make me sleepy; and it was so now. 

For as I listened to the distant drone 

Of the smooth lines, I felt my lids droop down, 
And a strange torpor I could not ignore 

Came creeping o’er me. 


“ Heavens! suppose I snore | 
Let me get out,” I cried, “or else ot 


With that 
I cast my eyes around to find my hat. 
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The console where I laid it down, alas! 

Was now surrounded (not a mouse could pass) 

By triple rows of ladies gaily dressed, 

Who fanned and listened calmly, undistressed. 

No man through that fair crowd could work his way ; 
Rank behind rank rose heads in bright array ; 
Diamonds were there, and flowers, and, lower still, 
Such lovely shoulders! Not the smallest thrill 
They raised in me. My thoughts were of my hat. 
It lay beyond where all those ladies sat, 

Under a candelabrum, shiny, bright, 

Smooth as when I last brushed it, full in sight ; 
Whilst I, far off, with yearning glances tried 
Whether I could not lure it to my side. 


“ Why may my hand not put thee on my head, 
And quit this stifling room?” I fondly said. 

“ Respond, dear hat, to a magnetic throb. 

Come, little darling, cleave this female mob. 

Fly over heads; creep under. Come, oh, come! 
Escape. We'll find no poetry at home.” 


And all the while did that dull poem creep 
Drearily on, till, sick at last with sleep, 
My eyes fixed straight before me with a stare, 
I groaned within me: 

“Come, my hat—fresh air ! 
My darling, let us both get out together, 
Here all is hot and close; outside, the weather 
Is simply perfect, and the pavement’s dry. 
Come, come, my hat—one effort! Do but try. 
Sweet thoughts the silence and soft moon will stir 
Beneath thy shelter.” 

Here a voice cried : 

“Sir, 
Have you done staring at my daughter yet? 
By Jove! sir,” 
My astonished glance here met 
The angry red face of my cuirassier. 
I did not quail before his look severe, 
But said politely, 
“ Pardon, sir, but I 

Do not so much as know her.” 
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« What, sir! Why, 
My daughter's yonder, sir, beside that table. 
Pink ribbons, sir. Don’t tell me you're unable 
To understand.” 


> 


« But, sir 
f *“ T don’t suppose 


a? 


You mean to tell me 


“ Really ——” 
«*Who but knows 
Your way of dealing with young ladies, sir? 
I'll have no trifling, if you please, with her.” 
“ Trifling ?” 
“Yes, sir. You know you've jilted five. 
Every one knows it—every man alive.” 
« Allow me 2 


“No, sir. Every father knows 
Your reputation, damaging to those 
Who a 


“Sir, indeed a 
** How dare you in this place 
Stare half-an-hour in my daughter’s face?” 
“ Sapristi, monsieur ! I protest—I swear— 
I never looked at her.” 
“Indeed! What were 
You looking at, then?” 
« Sir, I'l tell you that— 
My hat, sir.” 
“ Morbleu! Looking at your hat!” 
“Yes, sir, it was my hat.” 
My colour rose. 
He angered me, this man who would suppose 
I thought of nothing but his girl. 
Meantime 
The black coat maundered on in dreary rhyme. 
Papa and I, getting more angry ever, 
Exchanged fierce glances, speaking both together, 
While no one round us knew what we were at. : 
“It was my daughter, sir.” 
“No, sir—my hat.” 
“Speak lower, gentlemen,” said some one near. 
** You'll give account for this, sir. Do you hear?” ‘ 
“* Of course, sir.” d 
* Then before the world’s astir, ‘ 
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You'll get my card, sir.” 
« T’'ll be ready, sir.” 
A pretty quarrel! Don’t you think it so? 
A moment after, all exclaimed, “ Bravo!” 
Black coat had finished. All the audience made 
A general move toward ice and lemonade. 
The coast was clear; my way was open now; 
My hat was mine. IJ made my foe a bow, 
And hastened, fast as lover could have moved, 
Through trailing trains, toward the dear thing I loved. 
I tried to reach it. 
“‘ Here’s the hat, I think, 
You are in search of.” 
Shapely, soft, and pink, 
A lovely arm, a perfect arm, held out 
My precious hat. Impelled by sudden doubt 
I raised my eyes. Pink ribbons trimmed her dress. 
« Here, monsieur, take it. “[was not hard to guess 
What made you look this way. You long to go. 
You were so sleepy, nodding—see !—just so. 
Ah! how I wished to help you, if I could! 
I might have passed it possibly. I would 
Have tried by ladies’ chain, from hand to hand, 
To send it to you, but, you understand, 
I felt a little timid—don’t you see >— 
For fear you might suppose— Ah! pardon me; 
I am too prone to talk. I’m keeping you. 
Take it. Good night.” 


Sweet angel, pure and true! 

My looks to their real cause she could refer, 
And never thought one glance was meant for her. 
Oh, simple trust, pure from debasing wiles ! 
I took my hat from her fair hand with smiles, 
And hurrying back, sought out my whilom fve, 
Exclaiming : 

«“ Hear me, sir. Before I go, 
Let me explain. You, sir, were in the right. 
"Twas not my hat attracted me to-night. 
Forgive me, pardon me, I entreat, dear sir, 
I love your daughter, and I gazed at her.” 
«You, sir?” 
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He turned his big round eyes on me, 

Then held his hand out. 

«Well, well, we will see.” 
Next day we talked. That’s how it came about, 
And the result you see. My secret’s out. 
It was last Tuesday, as I said, and even 
Add, she’s an Angel, and my home is 
Her father, mild in spite of mien severe, 
Holds a high office—is no cuirassier. 
Besides—a boon few bridegrooms can command— 
He is a widower—so—you understand. 


Heaven. 


Now all this happiness, beyond a doubt, 
By this silk hat I hold was brought about, 
Or by its brother. Poor old English tile! 
Many have sneered at thy ungainly style; 
Many, with ridicule and gibe—why not! 
Have dubbed thee “ stove-pipe,” called thee “ chimney-pot.” 
They, as zsthetes, are not far wrong, maybe; 
But I, for all that thou hast done for me, 
Raise thee, in spite of nonsense sung or said, 
With deep respect, and place thee on my head. 
ANoN. 


SAM WELLER SENDS A VALENTINE 


Sam Wetter sat himself down in a box near the stove in the 
parlour of the Blue Boar and pulled out the sheet of gilt-edged 
letter-paper and the hard-nibbed pen. Then looking carefully 
at the pen to see that there were no hairs in it, and dusting 
down the table, so that there might be no crumbs of bread 
under the paper, he tucked up the cuffs of his coat, squared 
his elbows, and composed himself to write. He had uncon- 
sciously been a full hour and a half writing words in small 
text, smearing out wrong letters with his little finger, and 
putting in new ones which required going over very often to 
render them visible through the old blots, when he was roused 
by the opening of the door and the entrance of his parent. 
“Vell, Sammy,” said the father. ‘“ Wot’s that you're a 
doin’ of? Pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, Sammy ?” 
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said Sam, with slight embarrassment ; 


? 


“I’ve done now,’ 
“I’ve been a writin’.” 

“So I see,” says Mr. Weller. “ Not to any young ’ooman, 
I hope, Sammy ?” 

“Why, it’s no use sayin’ it ain't,’ replied Sam. “It’s a 
walentine.” 

“A what?” exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently horror. 
stricken by the word. 

« A walentine,” replied Sam. 

*‘Samivel, Samivel,” said Mr.Weller in reproachful accents, 
“JT didn’t think you'd ha’ done it. Arter the warnin’ you’ve 
had o’ your father’s wicious propensities; arter all I’ve said 
to you upon this here wery subject; arter actiwally seein’ 
and being in the company o’ your own mother-in-law, vich 
I should ha’ thought wos a moral lesson as no man could 
never ha’ forgotten to his dyin’ day! I didn’t think you'd 
ha’ done it, Sammy, I didn’t think you’d ha’ done it!” These 
reflections were too much for the good old man. He raised 
Sam’s tumbler to his lips and drank off its contents. 

“‘Wot’s the matter now ?” said Sam. 

‘‘Nevr mind, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller; “itll be a 
wery agonisin’ trial to me at my time of life, but I’m pretty 
tough, that’s vun consolation, as the wery old turkey re- 
marked when the farmer said he wos afeerd he should be 
obliged to kill him for the London market.” 

* Wot'll be a trial?” inquired Sam. 

“To see you married, Sammy—to see you a dilluded 
wictim, and thinkin’ in your innocence that it’s all wery capi- 
tal,” replied Mr. Weller. “It’s a dreadful trial to a father’s 
feelin’s that ’ere, Sammy.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Sam. “I ain’t a-goin’ to get married, 
don’t you fret yourself about that; I know you're a judge 
of these things. Order in your pipe and I'll read you the 
letter. There!” 

We cannot distinctly say whether it was the prospect of the 
pipe, or the consolatory reflection that a fatal disposition to get 
married ran in the family and couldn’t be helped, which calmed 
Mr. Weller’s feelings, and caused his grief to subside. We 
should be rather disposed to say that the result was attained 
by combining the two sources of consolation, for he repeated 
the second in a low tone, very frequently; ringing the bell 
meanwhile, to order in the first. He then divested himself 
of his upper coat; and lighting his pipe and placing himself 
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in front of the fire with his back towards it, so that he could 
feel its full heat, and recline against the mantelpiece at the 
same time, turned towards Sam, and, with a countenance 
greatly mollified by the softening influence of tobacco, re- 
quested him to “ fire away.” 

Sam dipped his pen into the ink to be ready for any 
corrections, and began with a very theatrical air: 

“«¢ Lovely a4 

“Stop,” said Mr. Weller, ringing the bell. “A double 
glass o’ the inwariable, my dear.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the girl, who with great quickness 
appeared, vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

«They seem to know your ways here,” observed Sam. 

“Yes,” replied his father, “I’ve been here before in my 
time. Goon, Sammy.” 

«« Lovely creetur’,’” repeated Sam. 

«’Tain’t in poetry, is it?” interposed the father. 

“No, no,” replied Sam. 

“Wery glad to hear it,” said Mr, Weller. “Poetry’s 
unnat’ral; no man ever talked in poetry “cept a beadle on 
Boxin’-day, or Warren’s Blackin’, or Rowland’s Oil, or some 
o’ them low fellers; never let yourself down to talk poetry, 
my boy. Begin again, Sammy.” 

Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity, and 
Sam once more commenced, and read as follows: 

“ «Lovely creetur, I feel myself a damned 

«That ain’t proper,” said Mr. Weller, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, 

“‘ No, it ain’t ‘damned,’ ”’ observed Sam, holding the letter 
up to the light; “it’s ’shamed ; there’s a blot there—‘I feel 
myself ashamed.’ ” 

““Wery good,” said Mr. Weller. “Go on.” 

“ «Feel myself ashamed and completely cir I forget 
wot this here word is,” said Sam, scratching his head with 
the pen in vain attempts to remember. 

“ Why don’t you look at it, then?” inquired Mr, Weller. 

“So I am lookin’ at it,” replied Sam ; “but there’s another 
blot; here’s a ‘c,’ and a ‘i,’ and a ‘d.’” 

“ Circumwented, p’r’aps,” suggested Mr, Weller. 

“No, it ain’t that,” said Sam ; “ cireumscribed—that’s it.” 

“That ain’t as good a word as cireumwented, Sammy,” 
said Mr. Weller gravely. 

“Think not ?” said Sam, 
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“ Nothin’ like it,” replied his father. 

“ But don’t you think it means more ?” inquired Sam. 

“ Vell, p'raps it is a more tenderer word,” said Mr. Weller, 
after a few moments’ reflection. ‘Go on, Sammy,” 

«Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed in 
addressin’ of you, for you are a nice gal and nothin’ but it.’” 

“‘That’s a werry pretty sentiment,” said the elder Mr. 
Weller, removing his pipe to make way for the remark, 

“Yes, I think it is rayther good,’ observed Sam, highly 
flattered. 

“Wot I like in that ’ere style of writin’,” said the elder 
Mr. Weller, “is that there ain’t no callin’ names in it, no 
Wenuses nor nothin’ o’ that kind. Wot’s the good o’ callin’ 
a young ’ooman a Wenus or a angel, Sammy?” 

« Ah, what indeed ?” replied Sam. 

“You might jist as well call her a griffin, or a unicorn, 
or a king’s arms at once, which is wery well known to bea 
collection o’ fabulous animals,’ added Mr. Weller. 

“ Just as well,” replied Sam. 

« Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

Sam proceeded as follows : 

“¢¢ Afore I see you, I thought all women was alike.’ 

“So they are,” observed the elder Mr, Weller paren- 
thetically. 

««But now,’ continued Sam, ‘now I find what a reg’lar 
soft-headed, inkred’lous turnip I must ha’ been; for there 
ain’t nobody like you, though J like you better than nothin’ 
at all.’ I thought it best to make that rayther strong,” said 
Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed : 

«“¢So I take the privilege of the day, Mary, my dear—as 
the gen’l’m’n in difficulties did, ven he valked out of a 
Sunday—to tell you that the first and only time I see you, 
your likeness was took on my hart in much quicker time 
and brighter colours than ever a likeness was took by a 
macheen, altho’ it does finish a portrait and put the frame and 
glass on complete, with a hook at the end to hang it up by, 
and all in two minntes and a quarter.’”’ 

«I am afeerd that werges on the poetical, Sammy,” said 
Mr. Weller dubiously. 

“No, it don’t,’ replied Sam, reading on very quickly, to 
avoid contesting the point: 

«“¢Except of me Mary my dear as your walentine and 
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think over what I’ve said.—My dear Mary, I will now 
conclude.’ That’s all,” said Sam. 

“That’s rather a sudden pull up, ain't it, Sammy?” 
inquired Mr. Weller. 

“Not a bit on it,” said Sam; “she’ll vish there wos more, 
and that’s the great art o’ letter-writin’.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Weller, ‘“‘there’s somethin’ in that; and 
I wish your mother-in-law ’ud only conduct her conwersation 
on the same gen-teel principle. Ain’t you a-goin’ to sign it?” 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said Sam; “I don’t know what 
to sign it?” 

“Sign it Veller,” said the oldest surviving proprietor of 
that name. 


“Won't do,” said Sam. “Never sign a walentine with 
your own name.” 

“Sign it—Pickwick, then,” said Mr. Weller; “it’s a wery 
good name, and an easy one to spell.” 

“The wery thing,” said Sam. “I could end with a werse; 
what do you think?” 

“T don’t like it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “I never 
know’d a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, ’cept one as 
made an affectin’ copy o’ werses the night afore he was hung 
for highway robbery, and he was only a Cambervell man, so 
even that’s no rule.” 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded from the poetical idea 
that had occurred to him, so he signed the letter 

“ Your love-sick Pickwick,” 
and having folded it in a very intricate manner, he squeezed 
a down-hill direction in one corner—“'To Mary, Housemaid, 
at Mr. Nupkin’s, Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk”’—and put it into 
his pocket, wafered, and ready for the General Post, 


From “ The Pickwick Papers.” Cuartes Dickens. 


THE WIDOW MALONE 


Din you hear of the Widow Malone, 


O hone! 
Who lived in the town of Athlone 


Alone? 
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Oh, she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts ; 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 
O hone! 
So lovely the Widow Malone. 


Of lovers she had a full score 
Or more, 
And of fortunes they all had galore 
In store; 
From the minister down 
To the clerk of the Crown, 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 
O hone! 
All were courting the Widow Malone. 


But so modest was Mrs. Malone, 
*Twas known, 
That no one could see her alone, 
O hone! 
Let them ogle and sigh, 
They could ne’er catch her eye; 
So bashful the Widow Malone, 
O hone! 
So bashful the Widow Malone. 


Till one Mister O’Brien from Clare, 
How quare! 
*Tis little for blushing they care 
Down there ; 
Put his arm round her waist, 
Gave ten kisses at laste, 
And says he, “ You’re my Molly Malone, 
My own.” 
Says he, “ You’re my Molly Malone.” 


And the widow they all thought so shy— 
My eye! 
Never thought of a simper or sigh ; 
For why? 
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«©O Lucius,” said she, 

«Since you’ve now made so free, 

You may marry your Mary Malone, 
Your own; 

You may marry your Mary Malone!” 


There’s a moral contained in my song, 
Not wrong ; 
And one comfort it’s not very long, 
But strong :— 
If for widows you die, 
Learn to kiss—not to sigh, 
For they’re all like sweet Mistress Malone! 
O hone! 
O they’re all like sweet Mistress Malone! 


Cuarwes LEVER. 


PART III 
ROMANTIC PROSE AND VERSE 


THE STORMING PARTY 


Sar Paul Leroy to Barrow, 
« Though the breach is steep and narrow, 
If we only gain the summit 
Then it’s odds we hold the fort. 
I have ten and you have twenty, 
And the thirty should be plenty, 
With Henderson and Henty 
And McDermott in support.” 


Said Barrow to Leroy, 

“It’s a solid job, my boy, 

For they've flanked it, and they’ve banked it, 
And they've bored it with a mine. 

But it’s only fifty paces 

Ere we look them in the faces ; 

And the men are in their places, 
With their toes upon the line.” 


Said Paul Leroy to Barrow, 
“ See that first ray like an arrow, 
How it tinges all the fringes 

Of the sullen drifting skies, 
They told me to begin it 
At five-thirty to the minute, 
And at thirty-one I’m in it, 

Or my sub will get his rise. 
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«So we'll wait the signal rocket, 

Till . . . Barrow, show that locket, 

That turquoise-studded locket, 

Which you slipped out from your pocket 
And are pressing with a kiss! 

Turquoise-studded, spiral-twisted, 

It is hers! And I had missed it 

From her chain; and you have kissed it: 
Barrow, villain, what is this?” 


“ Leroy, I had a warning, 
That my time has come this morning, 
So I speak with frankness, scorning 
To deny the thing that’s true. 
Yes, it’s Amy’s, is the trinket, 
Little turquoise-studded trinket, 
Not her gift—oh, never think it! 
For her thoughts were all for you. 


« As we danced I gently drew it 

From her chain—she never knew it; 

But I love her—yes, I love her; 
I am candid, I confess. 

But I never told her, never, 

For I knew ’twas vain endeavour, 

And she loved you—loved you ever, 
Would to God she loved you less !” 


‘Barrow, Barrow, you shall pay me! 
Me, your comrade, to betray me! 
Well I know that little Amy 
Is as true as wife can be. 
She to give this love-badged locket ! 
She had rather— . . . Ha, the rocket ! 
Hi, McDougall! Sound the bugle ! 
Yorkshires, Yorkshires, follow me !” 


Said Paul Leroy to Amy, 

“Well, wifie, you may blame me, 

For my passion overcame me, - 
When he told me of his shame; 
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But when I saw him lying, 
Dead amid a ring of dying, 
Why, poor devil, I was trying 

To forget, and not to blame. 


« And this locket, I unclasped it 
From his fingers that still grasped it ; 
He told me how he got it, 
How he stole it in a valse.” 
And she listened, leaden-hearted : 
Oh, the weary day they parted ! 
For she loved him—yes, she loved him— 
For his youth and for his truth, 
And for those dying words, so false. 


« From Songs of Action,” Sir A. Conan DoyLe 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Publishers.) 


THE UNSEEN MODEL 


Fortu to his study the sculptor goes 
In a mood of lofty mirth : 

«« Now shall the tongues of my carping foes 
Confess what my art is worth! 

In my brain last night the vision arose, 
To-morrow shall see its birth!” 


He stood like a god; with creating hand 
He struck the formless clay : 

« Psyche, arise,” he said, “and stand ; 
In beauty confront the day. 

I have sought nor found thee in any land ; 
I call thee: arise; obey!” 


The sun was low in the eastern skies 
When spoke the confident youth ; 

Sweet Psyche, all day, his hands and eyes 
Willed from the clay uncouth, 

Nor ceased when the shadows came up like spies 
That dog the steps of Truth. 
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He said, “I will do my will in spite 
Of the rising dark ; for, see, 

She grows to my hand! the mar-work night 
Shall hurry and-hide and flee 

From the glow of my lamp and the making might 
That passeth out of me!” 


In the flickering lamplight the figure swayed, 
In the shadows did melt and swim : 

With tool and thumb he modelled and made, 
Nor knew that feature and limb 

Half-obeying, half-disobeyed, 
And mocking eluded him. 


At the dawning Psyche of his brain 
Joyous he worked all night ; 

The oil went low, and he trimmed in vain, 
The lamp would not burn bright ; 

But still he wrought on: through the high roof-pane 
He saw the first faint light! 


The dark retreated ; the morning spread ; 
His creatures their shapes resume ; 

The plaster stares dumb-white and dead; 
A faint blue liquid bloom 

Lies on each marble bosom and head ; 
To his Psyche clings the gloom. 


Backward he stept to see the clay: 
His visage grew white and sear; 

No beauty ideal confronted the day, 
No Psyche from upper sphere, 

But a once loved shape that in darkness lay, 
Buried a lonesome year ! 


From maidenhood’s wilderness fair and wild 
A girl to his charm had hied: 

He had blown out the lamp of the trusting child, 
And in the darkness she died ; 

Now from the clay she sadly smiled, 
And the sculptor stood staring-eyed. 
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He had summoned Pysche—and Psyche crept 
From a half-forgotten tomb ; 

She brought her sad smile, that still she kept, 
Her eyes she had left in the gloom! 

High grace had found him, for now he wept, 
And love was his endless doom ! 


Night-long he pined, all day did rue; 
He haunted her form with sighs: 

As oft as his clay to a lady grew 
The carvers, with dim surmise, 

Would whisper, “The same shape come to woo 
With its blindly beseeching eyes!” 


From the “© Ballads.” Dr. George MacponaLp. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


THE QUARREL 


I was dead weary, deadly sick and full of pains and shiver- 
ings; the chill of the wind went through me, and the sound 
of it confused my ears. In this poor state I had to bear 
from my companion something in the nature of a persecu- 
tion. He spoke a good deal, and never without a taunt. 
«“ Whig” was the best name he had to give me. “ Here,” 
he would say, “here’s a dub for ye to jump, my Whiggie! 
I ken you're a fine jumper!’ And so on all the time with 
a gibing voice and face. 

I knew it was my own doing, and no one else’s; but I was 
too miserable to repent. I felt I could drag myself but 
little farther: pretty soon, I must lie down and die on these 
wet mountains like a sheep or a fox, and my bones must 
whiten there like the bones of a beast. My head was light, 
perhaps; but I began to love the prospect, I began to glory 
in the thought of such a death, alone in the desert, with 
the wild eagles besieging my last moments. Alan would 
repent then, I thought; he would remember, when I was 
dead, how much he owed me, and the remembrance would 
be torture. So I went on like a sick, silly, and bad-hearted 
schoolboy, feeding my anger against a fellow-man, when 
I would have been better on my knees, crying on God for 
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mercy, And at each of Alan’s taunts, | hugged myself, 
« Ah!” thinks I to myself, “I have a better taunt in readi- 
ness; when I lie down and die, you will feel it like a buffet 
in your face; ah, what a revenge! ah, how you will regret 
your ingratitude and cruelty!” 

All the while I was growing worse and worse. Once 
I had fallen, my legs simply doubling under me, and this 
had struck Alan for the moment; but I was afoot so 
briskly, and set off again with such a natural manner, that 
he soon forgot the incident. Flushes of heat went over 
me, and then spasms of shuddering. The stitch in my side 
was hardly bearable. At last I began to feel that I could 
trail myself no farther; and with that, there came on me 
all at once the wish to have it out with Alan, let my anger 
blaze, and be done with my life in a more sudden manner. 
He had just called me “ Whig.” I stopped. 

“Mr. Stewart,” said I, in a voice that quivered like a 
fiddle-string, “you are older than I am, and should know 
your manners. Do you think it either very wise or very 
witty to cast my politics in my teeth? I thought, where 
folk differed, it was the part of gentlemen to differ civilly; 
and if I did not, I may tell you I could find a better taunt 
than some of yours.” 

Alan had stopped opposite to me, his hat cocked, his 
hands in his breeches pockets, his head a little on one 
side. He listened, smiling evilly, as I could see by the 
starlight; and when I had done he began to whistle a 
Jacobite air. It was the air made in mockery of General 
Cope’s defeat at Prestonpans :— 


‘* Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet? 
And are your drums a-beatin’ yet?” 


And it came in my mind that Alan, on the day of that battle, 
had been engaged upon the royal side. 

“Why do ye take that air, Mr. Stewart?” said I. “Is 
that to remind me you have been beaten on both sides?” 

The air stopped on Alan’s lips. ‘ David!” said he. 

“But it’s time these manners ceased,” I continued ; 
“and I mean you shall henceforth speak civilly of my 
King and my good friends the Campbells.” 

“T am a Stewart * began Alan. 

“Oh!” says I, “I ken ye bear a king’s name. But you 
are to remember, since I have been in the Highlands, I 
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have seen a good many of those that bear it; and the best 
I can say of them is this, that they would be none the worse 
of washing.” 

“Do you know that you insult me?” said Alan, very low. 

“Tam sorry for that,” said I, “for I am not done; and 
if you distaste the sermon, I doubt the pirliecue? will please 
you as little. You have been chased in the field by the 
grown men of my party; it seems a poor kind of pleasure 
to outface a boy. Both the Campbells and the Whigs have 
beaten you; you have run before them like a hare. It 
behoves you to speak of them as your betters.” 

Alan stood quite still, the tails of his greatcoat clapping 
behind him in the wind. 

“ This is a pity,” he said at last. “There are things said 
that cannot be passed over.” 

“TI never asked you to,” said I. “I am as ready as 
yourself.” 

« Ready ?” said he. 

“Ready,” I repeated. “I am no blower and boaster like 
some that I could name. Come on!” And drawing my 
sword, I fell on guard as Alan himself had taught me. 

“David!” he cried. “Are ye daft? I cannae draw upon 
ye, David. It’s fair murder.” 

“That was your look-out when you insulted me,” said I. 

“It’s the truth!” cried Alan, and he stood for a moment, 
wringing his mouth in his hand like a man in sore perplexity. 
“It’s the bare truth,’ he said, and drew his sword. But 
before I could touch his blade with mine, he had thrown it 
from him and fallen to the ground, “Na, na,” he kept 
saying, “na, na—I cannae, I cannae.” 

At this the last of my anger oozed all out of me; and 
I found myself only sick, and sorry, and blank, and wonder- 
ing at myself. I would have given the world to take back 
what I had said; but a word once spoken, who can recapture 
it? I minded me of all Alan’s kindness and courage in the 
past, how he had helped and cheered and borne with me in 
our evil days; and then recalled my own insults, and saw 
that I had lost for ever that doughty friend. At the same 
time, the sickness that hung upon me seemed to redouble, 
and the pang in my side was like a sword for sharpness, I 
thought I must have swooned where I stood. 


1 Second sermon, 
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This it was that gave me a thought. No apology could 
blot out what I had said; it was needless to think of one, 
none could cover the offence; but where an apology was 
vain, a mere cry for help might bring Alan back to my side. 
I put my pride away from me. “Alan!” I said; “if you 
cannae help me, I must just die here.” 

He started up sitting, and looked at me. 

“Tt’s true,’ said I. “I’m by with it. Oh, let me get into 
the bield of a house—I’ll can die there easier.”” I had no 
need to pretend; whether I chose or not, I spoke in a weeping 
voice that would have melted a heart of stone. 

“Can ye walk?” asked Alan. 

“No,” said I, “not without help. This last hour my legs 
have been fainting under me; I’ve a stitch in my side like 
a red-hot iron; I cannae breathe right. If I die, ye’ll can 
forgive me, Alan? In my heart, I liked ye fine—even when 
I was the angriest.” 

“Wheesht, wheesht!” cried Alan. ‘Dinna say that! 
David, man, ye ken He shut his mouth upon a sob, 
“Let me get my arm about ye,” he continued; “that’s the 
way! Now lean upon me hard. Gude kens where there’s 
a house. We're in Balwhidder, too; there should be no 
want of houses, no, nor friends’ houses here. Do ye gang 
easier so, Davie?” 

“Ay,” said I, “I can be doing this way:” and I pressed 
his arm with my hand. 

Again he came near sobbing. “ Davie,” said he, “I’m 
no a right man at, all; I have neither sense nor kindness; 
I couldnae remember ye were just a bairn, I couldnae see 
ye were dying on your feet; Davie, ye’ll have to try and 
forgive me.” 

“O man, let’s say no more about it!” said I. “We're 
neither one of us to mend the other—that’s the truth! We 
must just bear and forbear, man, Alan. Oh, but my stitch is 
sore. Is there nae house?” 

“I'll find a house to ye, David,” he said stoutly. “We'll 
follow down the burn, where there’s bound to be houses. My 
poor man, will ye no be better on my back ?” 

“O Alan,” says I, “and me a good twelve inches taller?” 

“Ye’re no such a thing,” cried Alan, with a start, “There 
may be a trifling matter of an inch or two; I’m no saying I’m 
just exactly what ye would call a tall man, whatever; and I 
dare say,” he added, his voice tailing off in a laughable manner, 
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“now when I come to think of it, I dare say ye'll be just 
about right. Ay, it’ll be a foot, or near hand; or maybe 
even mair !” 

It was sweet and laughable to hear Alan eat his words 
up in the fear of some fresh quarrel. I could have laughed, 
had not my stitch caught me so hard; but if I had laughed, 
I think I must have wept too. 

« Alan,” cried I, “what makes ye so good to me? What 
makes ye care for such a thankless fellow?” 

«’Deed, and I don’t know,” said Alan. “For just pre- 
cisely what I thought I liked about ye, was that ye never 
quarrelled :—and now I like ye better!” 


From “ Kidnapped.” R. L. STEVENSON. 


(By kind permission of Mr, Lloyd Osbourne.) 


THE GHOST AT THE WHEEL 


Orr Beachy Head the vessel wrestles hard : 
In vain the captain’s eyes would pierce the gloom. 
The great grim cliffs, foam-belted, iron-barred, 
Through the wild wreaths of scudding sea-fog loom. 
No stars shine out, 
Put helm about? 
Nay ! this one ship will hold her lonely way ! 
Though death be near, 
Her captain’s deaf to fear: 
His voice out-thunders wind and hissing spray. 


Yet at the rudder, see this lurid light! 
A form takes shape amid the wind and spray ; 
A white face glitters through the jet-black night. 
Why falls the captain on his knees to pray ? 
His brother’s form 
Shines through the storm, 
His brother drowned where these same mad waves flow 
Round Beachy Head : 
The strong man shakes in dread ; 
When dead men steer, where will the doomed ship go? 
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The dead man steered. The labouring ship veered round. 
{he awe-struck sailors watched without a word. 
The waves and threatening thunder ceased to sound: 
You might have caught the carol of a bird. 
Then slowly grew 
The sky pale blue. 
Morn showed that when the spectre took command, 
Ten yards away 
Were deadly reefs and spray : 
Love outlasts death and aids with living hand. 


From « The Pageant of Life.” Grorce Bariow. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. H, Glaisher, 
Publisher.) 


VANITY 


I preamr all night of your cold caresses ; 
Your kisses froze on my lips like flakes 
Of pitiless snow that chills and breaks 
The warm heart snared in your sombre tresses, 


I woke with a groan in the livid morning, 
Groaned and swore I would break away 
From the bitter bondage of love, and repay 
Laughter with laughter, and scorn with scorning. 


Ere noon was hot in the heavens, I met you; 
You had but to smile as you passed, and lo! 
I was your lover again. Heigho! 

Hate you or love you, I can’t forget you. 


From “ Hafiz in London,” Justin Huntty McCarray, 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 


Tuar out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind; 
It is not sure, nor can be true, 
My own and only love, of you. 


Bh. oy Be 
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They were my friends, ‘twas sad to part; 
Almost a tear began to start; 

But yet as things run on they find 

That out of sight is out of mind. 


For men, that will not idlers be, 

Must lend their hearts to things they see ; 
And friends who leave them far behind, 
When out of sight are out of mind. 


I blame it not; I think that when 

The cold and silent meet again, 

Kind hearts will yet as erst be kind, 
"Twas “out of sight,” was “ out of mind.” 


I knew it when we parted, well, 

I knew it, but was loth to tell; 

I felt before, what now I find, 

That “ out of sight” is “ out of mind.” 


That friends, however friends they were, 
Still deal with things as things occur, 
And that, excepting for the blind, 
What’s out of sight is out of mind. 


But love, the poets say, ts blind ; 
So out of sight and out of mind 
Need not, nor will, I think, be true, 
My own and only love, of you. 


From “ Songs in Absence.” Artruur Huan Ciouan. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


ENDYMION 


Dran hunting through the woods, 
Emptied all her quiver, 

And the evening overtook her 
By a mountain river. 

All her Nymphs were far away, 
Wearied ere the noonday ; 
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Who could vie in speed with her 
Who runs along the moon-ray ? 
Softly flowed the river by, 
And the flowering meadows 
Rang with laughter of the Nymphs 
In the water shadows. 
Sweet and low and gay the chime, 
And the Dryads from the trees 
Laughed in answer, and detained 
In their arms the wanton breeze. 
When the Goddess came, they knew her 
By her stately walking ; 
And they feared—and all the laughter, 
All the happy talking, 
Fell to silence. Far and near, 
Dian only heard the motion 
Of her brother’s chariot wheels 
Whirling to the Ocean. 
And enamoured of the peace, 
And the secret of the glade,— 
On the grass that burst in flowers, 
All her lovely body laid. 
Soon she fell asleep, and near her 
Watched her dog, and when she moved 
Licked her hand—Oh was there none 
Who should love her or be loved ? 


Scarcely had she fallen asleep 
When the young Endymion, who 
On the mountain kept his sheep, 
Homeward drove his fleeey crew— 
Swift as light the Goddess rose, 
Anger in her glance divine ! 
But the boy was innocent, 
And his eyes began to shine. 
“Who art thou?” he said, and smiled, 
“ One of the great gods who move 
On the dread Olympus top! 
Take a simple shepherd’s love ; 
I will build an altar here, 
Milk and honey every morn 
I will bring, and in the eve, 
Flowers thy footsteps shall adorn.” 
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On the Huntress’ brow, the frown 
Faded, and a pleasure grew 
In her eyes of violet ; 
For the boy was brave and true, 
And in loveliness so wise, 
That he filled the living air 
With the childhood in his eyes. 
So she paused; but unaware, 
And unarmed, she did not see 
Cupid, who on azure wing 
Fluttered o’er her, nor the Nymphs 
Peeping till he loosed the string. 
Silently the laughing God 
Drew the bowstring, and the dart, 
Conscious of its glorious goal, 
Flew with joy and pierced her heart. 


Dian felt the pleasing pain, 
But she knew not what it meant : 
For the driver of the Moon 
Of all Jove was innocent. 
But the lore of love is learnt 
In a moment, in a breath, 
And the Goddess touched the youth— 
« Shepherd, thou wert near to death ; 
But because thy heart is high, 
And because I love thee well, 
When the moon is full to-night, 
Be in Latmos’ deepest dell.” 
Then she fled away, all rose.— 
But Endymion in amaze, 
Left his sheep and instant sought 
Latmos by the darkest ways. 
As he went, the moon stepped up 
O’er the hilltop, and the boy 
Felt his heart, he knew not why, 
Overflow with love and joy ! 


Who can tell what happened then 
When they met within the glen? 
Sroprorp A. Brooker. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Publishers.) 
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THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 


Poor Rose! I lift you from the street— 
Far better I should own you, 

Than you should lie for random feet, 
Where careless hands have thrown you. 


Poor pinky petals, crushed and torn! 
Did heartless Mayfair use you, 

Then cast you forth to lie forlorn 
For chariot wheels to bruise you? 


I saw you last in Edith’s hair, 
Rose, you would searce discover 

That I she passed upon the stair 
Was Kdith’s favoured lover. 


A month—“a little month ”—ago— 
O theme for moral writer !— 

*Twixt you and me, my Rose, you know, 
She might have been politer ; 


But let that pass. She gave you then— 
Behind the oleander— 

To one, perhaps, of all the men, 
Who best could understand her, 


Cyril that, duly flattered, too, 
As only Cyril’s able, 

With just the same Arcadian look 
He used, last night, for Mabel ; 


Then, having waltzed till every star 
Had paled away in morning, 

Lit up his cynical cigar, 
And tossed you downward, scorning 
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Kismet, my Rose! Revenge is sweet,— 
She made my heart-strings quiver ; 
And yet—You shan’t lie in the street, 
1] drop you in the River. 
Austin Dosson. 


By kind permission of the Author.) 


IF I WERE YOU 


Ir I were you I should feel proud 
Of all the talents I possessed ; 
And by no comments of the crowd 

Could be distressed. 


If 1 were you I would not heed 
The paltry praise of meaner men; 
For I should be too strong to need 
Such solace then. 


If I were you I should be dead 
To critics whether great or small; 
For I should know I stood a head 
Above them all. 


If I were you my heart would be 
Itself a kingdom ever new ; 
But I’d make room in it for me 
If I were you. 
Eien Toornycrorr Fow er. 


(By kind pernvssion of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


DOW’S FLAT 


Dow’s Flat. That's its name, 
And I reckon that you 
Are a stranger? The same? 
Well, I thought it was true, 
Yor thar isn’t a man on the river as can’t spot the place at 


first view. 
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It was called after Dow,— 
Which the same was an ass; 
And as to the how 
Thet the thing came to pass,— 
Just tie up your hoss to that buckeye, and sit ye down 
here in the grass: 


You see this yer Dow 
Hed the worst kind of luck : 
He slipped up somehow 
On each thing that he struck. ; 
Why, ef he’d a straddled thet fence-rail, the derned thing 
’ed get up and buck. ; 


He mined on the bar 
Till he couldn’t pay rates ; 
He was smashed by a car 
When he tunnelled with Bates; 
And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife and five 
kids from the States. 


It was rough, mighty rough ; 
But the boys they stood by, 
And they brought him the stuff 
For a house on the sly; 
And the old woman,—well, she did washing, and took on 
when no one was nigh. 


But this yer luck of Dow’s 
Was so powerful mean, 
That the spring near his house 
Dried right up on the green; 
And he sunk forty feet down for water, but nary a drop 
to be seen. 


Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn’t stay, 
And the chills got about, 
And his wife fell away ; 
But Dow, in his well, kept a peggin’ in his usual ridikilous way. 
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One day—it was June— 
And a year ago, jest— 
This Dow kem at noon 
To work like the rest, 
With a shovel and pick on his shoulder, and a derringer hid 
in his breast. 


He goes to the well; 
And he stands on the brink, 
And stops for a spell 
Jest to listen and think : 
For the sun in his eyes (jest like this, sir!). you see, kinder 
made the cuss blink. 


His two ragged gals 
In the gulch were at play, 
And a gownd that was Sal’s 
Kinder flapped on a bay ; 
Not much for a man to be leavin’, but his all,—as I’ve heer’d 
the folks say. 


And—that’s a peart hoss 
Thet you’ve got,—ain’t it now? 
What might be her cost? 
Eh? Oh !—Well, then, Dow— 
Let’s see,—well, that forty-foot grave wasn’t his, sir, that 
day, anyhow. 


For a blow of his pick 
Sorter caved in his side ; 
And he looked and turned sick, 
Then he trembled and cried. 
For, you see, the derned cuss had struck—“ Water ?”—Beg 
your parding, young man, there you lied! 


It was gold—in the quartz, 
And it ran all alike ; 
And I reckon five oughts 
Was the worth of that strike ; 
And that house with the coopilow’s his’n,—which the same 


isn’t bad for a Pike. 
Bon 
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That’s why it’s Dow’s Flat; 
And the thing of it is 
That he kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness : 
For ’twas water the derned cuss was seekin’, and his luck 
made him certain to miss. 


Thet’s so. Thar’s your way 
To the left of yon tree ; 
But—a—look h’yur, say ? 
Won’t you come up to tea ? 
No? Well then, the next time you're passin’ ; and ask after 
Dow,—and thet’s me. 


Bret Harve. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus.) 


MAUDE CLARE 


Out of the church she followed them 
With a lofty step and mien ; 

His bride was like a village maid, 
Maude Clare was like a queen. 


«Son Thomas,” his lady mother said, 
With smiles, almost with tears ; 

* May Nell and you but live as true 
As we have done for years; 


« Your father thirty years ago 
Had just your tale to tell; 
But he was not so pale as you, 

Nor I so pale as Nell.” 


My lord was pale with inward strife, 
And Nell was pale with pride ; 

My lord gazed long on pale Maude Clare 
Or ever he kissed his bride. 
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‘Lo, I have brought my gift, my lord, 
Have brought my gift,” she said : 

‘««'To bless the hearth, to bless the board, 
To bless the marriage bed. 


« Here’s my half of the golden chain 
You wore about your neck, 

That day we waded ankle-deep 
For lilies in the beck ; 


“ Here’s my half of the faded leaves 
We plucked from budding bough, 

With feet amongst the lily leaves,— 
The lilies are budding now.” 


He strove to match her scorn with scorn, 
He faltered in his place ; 

Lady,” he said,— Maude Clare,’—he said,— 
«* Maude Clare,’’—and hid his face. 


She turn’d to Nell: “ My Lady Nell, 
I have a gift for you; 

Though were it fruit, the bloom were gone, 
Or, were it flowers, the dew. 


“Take my share of a fickle heart, 
Mine of a paltry love: 

Take it or leave it as you will, 
I wash my hands thereof.” 


‘ And what you leave,” said Nell, “I'll take, 
And what you spurn, I'll wear: 

For he’s my lord for better or worse, 
And him I love, Maude Clare. 


‘Yea, though you're taller by the head, 
More wise, and much more fair ; 
[’ll love him till he loves me best, 
Me best of all, Maude Clare.” 
Curistina G. Rosserri. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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FOREST LOVE 


Wiru the sun rose Isoult, transfigured and glorified Love's 
rosy priest. She slipped from her husband’s arms, hung over 
him wonderfully, lightly kissed his forehead without disturbing 
his deep sleep. Then she went to bathe herself in the pool 
and to bind up her hair. The woodland was jewelled with 
dew, it went in misty green and yellow, all vocal of the joy 
she had. She was loved! she was loved ! 

Fresh and full of light she came dancing back, without 
a trace of the haggard beauty upon her which had stolen 
about the ways of Holy Thorn. Her mouth had the divine 
childishness, the rippling curves of the naked god’s bow ; her 
eyes were glossy-soft and rayed a light from within. Warm 
arms stole round Prosper, a warm cheek was by his, warm lips 
kissed him awake. The duet, as of two low-answering doves, 
began— 

“Is this Isoult la Desirous who cometh?” 

* You called me Desirée.” 

“ How long sought, how long prayed for!” 

* Found now and close at last.” 

“ Closer yet, closer yet.” 

“ Oh heart, oh desire! Prosper!” 

LES. 

“ Tell me one thing.” 

“ Ask,” 

“ When you began to think of me?” 

«Will you put me to shame, Isoult ? ” 

“Never, never! There is no shame in you. Look what 
I am.” 

“The purest, the loveliest, the bride of all delight.” 

“You area great lord; and I i 

“The great lord’s lady—out of his reach.” 

“Prosper! No, no. If I am out of reach, reach not for 
me. Tell me instead what I ask you.” 

“ But you know when I began and what you said.” 

« Ah, was it then?” 

“No, it was not then. It was after that. It was when I 
knew that you loved me.” 

“Did you not know that from the first? Oh, what men 
be ! and I called—as I was called.” 
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“La Desirous? Ah, yes, Tell me now why that was?” 

«Yes, I will tell you now.” She hid her face on his breast 
and whispered her story. ‘I was twelve years old—a sheep- 
girl on Marbery Down. There are many, many herds there, 
and five of us that kept them that day were huddling together 
to be warm. For I was cold enough—in rags, as you have seen 
me, but worse ; my shoulder and side went bare then. Then 
there came riding over the brow a company of lords having 
falcons on their wrists ; and I stood up to watch them fly their 
birds. There was an old man, tall and very noble, with white 
hair and beard, and a brown, keen face; and there were 
others, young men, and one was a lad his son. The lad it was 
who flew his bird at a heron. The falcon shot up into the 
air; she towered over my head where I stood, and after 
stooped and fell upon me, and clung to my raiment, pecking 
at my heart. And I cried out at the sharpness of the pain, 
and wrestled with the falcon to get her off me, but could not 
for the battling of her sails, Then the lad, the owner of the 
hawk, rode up and took away the bird and killed her. He 
was a ruddy lad, with the bright blue eyes of his father; but 
his hair was long and yellow as gold. To me he gave money, 
and what was dearer than money and rarer, gentle words, 
For he said, ‘Maiden, my haggard hath done thee a wrong, 
and I through her. But when I am a man I will amend it.’ 

“‘ Now the wound over my heart kept fresh and could never 
be healed, and I was thought shameful for that, because men 
said I went bleeding for love. And God knows it was a true 
saying.” 

« Oh, Isoult, was it true, was it true? For that old man 
was my father, and the lad was I.” 

Said Isoult— 

« Ah, when thou didst ride into the quarry and foundest 
me with Galors there, I knew thee again; and when thou 
didst wed me the wound stayed bleeding, but remained fresh. 
But now—now it is healed.” 


From “ The Forest Lovers.” Maurice Hew ert. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 
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LOVE IN WINTER 


Between the berried holly-bush 

The Blackbird whistled to the Thrush: 
“Which way did bright-eyed Bella go? 
Look, Speckle-breast, across the snow,— 
Are those her dainty tracks I see, 

That wind beside the shrubbery ?” 


The Throstle pecked the berries still. 
“No need for looking, Yellow-bill ; 
Young Frank was there an hour ago, 
Half-frozen, waiting in the snow; 

His callow beard was white with rime,— 
*Tchuck,—'tis a merry pairing time!” 


‘What would you?” twittered in the Wren; 
“These are the reckless ways of men. 

I watched them bill and coo as though 

They thought the sign of Spring was snow ; 
If men but timed their loves as we, 

*Twould save this inconsistency.” 


‘Nay, Gossip,” chirped the Robin. “Nay; 
I like their unreflective way. 

Besides, I heard enough to show 

Their love is proof against the snow ;— 
‘Why wait,’ he said, ‘ why wait for May, 
When love can warm a winter’s day?’”’ 


Austin Dozson, 
(By kind permission of the Author.\ 


UNEQUAL 


He never speaks a word to me 

That’s not considerate and kind; 

Nor shows, when in my company, 
An absent mind, 
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My wildest wishes he fulfils 

Without a protest on his part ; 

My faintest show of friendship thrills 
His faithful heart. 


Yet though he lives for me alone, 
And knows, save me, no joy on earth, 
The love I feel for him, I own, 

Is little worth. 


He’d give his all for my sole sake, 
And ask from me no answering grace ; 
Yet in my thoughts he has to take 

A lower place. 


For I am everything to him, 

While he is nothing much to me; 

And in this world of humour grim 
Such things must be. 


Since love to some is but a joke— 
To some a curse life’s wheel to clog— 
He’s no worse off than wiser folk, 

My little dog! 


E.ien Tuornycrorr Fow Ler. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


HAROUN ER-RASHEED’S POET 


Kuauiran Haroun, surnamed Er-Rasheed, 
In the calm evening of a festal day, 
Ordered his bard, Abu-l’Atahiyeh, 

To praise the life it pleased his lord to lead. 
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The poet bowed and stirred the silver wires, 
And sang, “ Khalifah, peace and pleasure wait 
Within the shadow of your palace gate, 

And deep fulfilment of your heart’s desires,” 


Said Haroun, smiling, “ Here is silver speech 
That shall be sealed with silver; speak again, 
And find my bounty boundless as the main 

Which knows, so poets say, no further beach.” 


Again the poet’s voice and lute allied, 
“ Let not the day-star nor the night-star shine 
Upon the hour that leaves a wish of thine, 
Thy lightest wish, Haroun, ungratified.” 


Still Haroun smiled, “ This time thy words are gold, 
And shall be guerdoned with a golden fee; 
Sing on, sweet voice, sing on and comfort me, 
Nor ever fear to find thy master cold.” 


Then sang Abu-]’Atahiyeh aloud, 
“In those dark moments when thy faltering breath 
Shall strive in vain against all-conquering death, 
These things shall seem like shadows on a shroud,” 


There fell a fearful silence on the place, 
While the scared guests saw Haroun from his throne 
Frown at the bard, and then, with a deep groan, 
Hide in his trembling hands his weeping face, 


Straightway a supple courtier standing by 
Cried to the singer, “Blasted be the throat 
Which frights our master with a boding note 

In lieu of mirthful music ; look to die.” 


“ Nay,” Haroun whispered, “do not blame the bard ; 
He saw our soul benighted, and, like wind, 
Dispersed the veil of error. Let him find 

My richest gems too poor for his reward.” 


From “ Hafiz in London.” Justin Huntiy McCarrny, 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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THE THREE SEEKERS 


Tuere met three knights on the woodland way, 
And the first was clad in silk array : 

The second was dight in iron and steel, 

But the third was rags from head to heel. 
‘1.0, now is the year and the day come round 
When we must tell what we have found.” 
The first said: “I have found a king 
Who grudgeth no gift of anything.” 

The second said: “I have found a knight 
Who hath never turned his back in fight.” 
But the third said: “ I have found a love 
That Time and the World shall never move.” 
Whither away to win good cheer? 

‘‘ With me,” said the first, “for my king is near.’ 
So to the King they went their ways; 

But there was a change of times and days. 

«* What men are ye,” the great King said, 
‘That ye should eat my children’s bread? 

My waste has fed full many a store, 

And mocking and grudge have I gained therefore 
Whatever waneth as days wax old, 

Full worthy to win are goods and gold.” 


Whither away to win good cheer? 

« With me,” said the second, “my knight is near, 
So to the knight they went their ways, 
But there was a change of times and days, 
He dwelt in castle sure and strong, 

For fear lest aught should do him wrong. 
Guards by gate and hall there were, 

And folk went in and out in fear. 

When he heard the mouse run in the wall, 
‘«‘ Hist !”’ he said, “ what next shall befall P 
Draw not near, speak under your breath, 
For all new-comers tell of death. 

Bring me no song nor minstrelsy, 

Round death it babbleth still,” said he, 

«« And what is fame and the praise of men, 
When lost life cometh not again?” 
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Whither away to seek good cheer? 
“Ah me!” said the third, “that my love were a-near ? 


Were the world as little as it is wide, 


In a happy house should ye abide. 
Were the world as kind as it is hard, 
Ye should behold a fair reward.” 


So far by high and low have they gone, 
They have come to a waste of rock and stone. 
But lo, from the waste, a company 

Full well bedight came riding by ; 

And in the midst, a queen, so fair, 

That God wrought well in making her. 
The first and second knights abode 

To gaze upon her as she rode, 

Forth passed the third with head down bent, 
And stumbling ever as he went. 

His shoulder brushed her saddle-bow ; 

He trembled with his head hung low. 

His hand brushed o’er her golden gown, 
As on the waste he fell adown. 

So swift to earth her feet she set, 

It seemed that there her arms he met, 

His lips that looked the stone to meet 
Were on her trembling lips and sweet. 
Softly she kissed him cheek and chin, 

His mouth her many tears drank in. 
“Where would’st thou wander, love,” she sai, 
“ Now I have drawn thee from the dead ?” 
“TI go my ways,” he said, “and thine 

Have nought to do with grief and pine.” 

*“ All ways are one way now,’ she said, 
“Since I have drawn thee from the dead.” 
Said he, “ But I must seek again 

Where first I met thee in thy pain: 

I am not clad so fair,” said he, 

“ But yet the old hurts thou may’st see. 
And thou, but for thy gown of gold, 

A piteous tale of thee were told.” 

“There is no pain on earth,” she said, 
“Since I have drawn thee from the dead.” 
“ And parting waiteth for us there,” 

Said he, ‘as it was yester-year,” 
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“ Yet first a space of love,” she said, 

“ Since I have drawn thee from the dead.” 
He laughed ; said he, “ Hast thou a home 
Where I and these my friends may come Pa 
Laughing, “ The world’s my home,” she said, 
«“ Now I have drawn thee from the dead. 
Yet somewhere is a space thereof 

Where I may dwell beside my love. 

There clear the river grows for him 

Till o’er its stones his keel shall swim. 
There faint the thrushes in their song, 
And deem he tarrieth overlong. 

There summer-tide is waiting now 

Until he bids the roses blow. 

Come, tell my flowery fields,” she said, 

« How I have drawn thee from the dead.” 


Whither away to win good cheer? 

“¢ With me,” he said, “ for my love is here. 
The wealth of my house it waneth not; 
No gift it giveth is forgot. 

No fear my house may enter in, 

For nought is there that death may win. 
Now life is little, and death is nought, 
Since all is found that erst I sought.” 


From “ Poems by the Way.” Wituiam Morris. 
(By kind permission of Mrs, William Morrts.) 


“NOTHIN TO SAY” 


Noruin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to say ! 

Gyrls that’s in love, I’ve noticed, ginerly has their way! 

Yer mother, afore you, when her folks objected to me— 

Yit I am here, and here you air; and yer mother—where is she ? 


You look lots like yer mother ; purty much same in size ; 

And about the same complected ; and favour about the eyes; 

Like her, too, about her livin’ here,—because she couldn't stay ; 

It'll ’most seem like you was dead—like her—but I hain’t got 
nothin’ to say ! 
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She left you her little Bible—writ yer name acrost the page— 
And left her ear-bobs fer you, ef ever you come of age. 

I’ve allus kep’ em and gyuarded ’em, but ef yer goin’ away— 
Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to say! 


You don’t rikollect her, I reckon? No; you wasn’t a year old 
then! 

And now yer—how old air you? W’y, child, not “ twenty.” 
When? 

And yer nex’ birthday’s in Aprile, and you want to git married 
that day? 

. . « I wisht yer mother was livin’! but—I hain’t got nothin’ 
to say! 


Twenty year! and as good a gyrl as parent ever found! 

There’s a straw ketched on yer dress—I’ll bresh it off—turn 
round. 

(Her mother was jes’ twenty when us two ran away !) 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ to say! 


‘rom © Afterwhiles.” J. Wurrcoms Ritey, 


(By kind permission of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Publishers, Indianapolis.) 


TRUE OR FALSE 


So you think you love me, do you? 
Well, it may be so; 

But there are many ways of loving 
I have learnt to know. 

Many ways, and but one true way, 
Which is very rare ; 

And the counterfeits look brightest 
Though they will not wear, 


Yet they ring, almost, quite truly, 
Last (with care) for long ; 

But in time must break, may shiver 
At a touch of wrong : 
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Having seen what looked most real 
Crumble into dust ; 

Now I choose that test and trial 
Should precede my trust. 


I have seen a love demanding 
Time and hope and tears ; 

Chaining all the past, exacting 
Bonds from future years ; 

Mind and heart, and joy and sorrow, 
Claiming as its fee: 

That was Love of Self, and never, 
Never Love of me! 


I have seen a love forgetting 
All above, beyond, 

Linking every dream and fancy 
In a sweeter bond ; 

Counting every hour worthless 
Which was cold or free :— 

That, perhaps, was Love of Pleasure, 
But not Love of me! 


{ have seen a love whose patience 
Never turned aside, 

Full of tender, fond devices, 
Constant even when tried ; 

Smallest boons were held as vict’ries, 
Drops that swelled the sea: 

That I think was—Love of Power, 
But not Love of me! 


I have seen a love disdaining 
Ease and pride and fame, 

Burning even its own white pinions 
Just to feed its flame ; 

Reigning thus, supreme, triumphant, 
By the soul’s decree ; 

That was—Love of Love, I fancy, 
But not Love of me! 
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I have heard—or dreamt, it may be— 
What Love is when true; 

How to test and how to try it 
Is the gift of few: 

These few say (or did I dream it ?) 
That true Love abides 

In these very things, but always 
Has a soul besides. 


Lives among the false loves, knowing 
Just their peace and strife ; 

Bears the self-same look, but always 
Has an inner life. 

Only a true heart can find it, 
True as it is true; 

Only eyes as clear and tender 
Look it through and through. 


If it dies, it will not perish 
By Time’s slow decay, 

True Love only grows (they tell me) 
Stronger day by day. 

Pain—has been its friend and comrade ; 
Fate—it can defy ; 

Only by its own sword, sometimes 
Love can choose to die. 


And its grave shall be more noble 
And more sacred still, 
Than a throne, where one Jess worthy 
Reigns and rules at will. 
Tell me then, do you dare offer 
This true Love tome? .. . 
Neither you nor I can answer; 
We will—wait and see! 


A. A. Procter. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. George Bell & Sons.) 
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THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


I 


I sarp—Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 
Since now, at length, my fate I know, 
Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 


Since this was written and needs must be--- 


My whole heart rises up to bless 

Your name in pride and thankfulness: 

Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 

Only a memory of the same, 

—And this beside, if you will not blame, 
Your leave for one more ride with me. 


II 


My mistress bent that brow of hers; 
Those deep, dark eyes where pride demurs, 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fixed me a breathing while or two 

With life or death in the balance: right! 
The blood replenished me again ; 
My last thought was at least not vain: 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
So, one day more, I am deified. 


Who knows but the world may end to-night, 


Ill 


Hush! if you saw some western cloud 

All billow-bosomed, over-bowed 

By many benedictions—sun’s 

And moon’s, and evening star’s at once— 
And so, you locking and loving best, 

Conscious grew, your passion drew 

Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 

Down on you, near and yet more near, 

Till flesh must fade for heaven was here |— 

Thus leant she and lingered, joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 
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iv 


Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothes itself out, a long-cramped scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 
What need to strive with a life awry? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell 
And here we are riding, she and I. 


v 


Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 

We rode; it seemed my spirit flew, 

Saw other regions, cities new, 
As the world rushed by on either side. 

I thought,—all labour, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their unsuccess, 

Look at the end of work, contrast 

The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past! 
I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 


VI 


What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave, 
There’s many a crown for who can reach, 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
A soldier's doing! what atones ? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones, 

My riding is better, by their leave. 
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VII 


What does it all mean, poet? Well, 
Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme so, side by side. 
*Tis something, nay ’tis much: but then, 
Have you yourself, what’s best for men ? 
Are you—poor, sick, old ere your time— 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we who have never turned a rhyme? 

Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


VIII 


And you, great sculptor, so, you gave 

A score of years to Art, her slave, 

And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 

To yonder girl that fords the burn! 
You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 

What, man of music, you grown grey 

With notes, and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 

“ Greatly his opera strains intend, 

But in music, we know how fashions end!” 
I gave my youth, but we ride in fine, 


Ix 


Who knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 

Proposed bliss here should sublimate 

My being—had I signed the bond— 

Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 

This foot once planted on the goal, 

This glory-garland round my soul, 

Could I desery such? Try and test! 

I sink back shuddering from the quest. 

Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride. 
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And yet—she has not spoke so long ! 
What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discerned, 
We, fixed so, ever should so abide? 
What if we still ride one, we two, 
With life for ever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity,— 
And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, forever ride? 
R. Brownina, 
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By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vanward wing, 
Where Huntly, and where Home P— 
Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again, 
While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish—for far away, 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray.— 
“O Lady,” cried the Monk, “away !”’ 
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And placed her on her steed, 
And led her to the chapel fair, 
Of Tillmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 


XXXIV 


But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hail’d, 

In headlong charge their horse assail’d ; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 

To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their King, 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 

Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 

Led back from strife his shatter’d bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know; 

Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash 
To gain the Scottish land ; 
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To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong: 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield. 


XXXV 


Day dawns upon the mountain side :— 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one: 
The sad survivors all are gone.— 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defaced and mangled though it be; 
Nor to yon Border Castle high, 
Look northward with upbraiding eye; 
Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought, 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 
And fell on Flodden plain ! 


From “ Marmion.” 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


I 


Ou, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Scort. 
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I 
Oh, what can ail thee, knight-at arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


IIL 
I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 


IV 
**T met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a fairy’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 


Vv 
**T made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


VI 
*‘T set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


Vil 

st She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said— 
‘I love thee true.’ 


Vill 
« She took me to her elfin grot, 


And there she wept, and sighed full sore, 


And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 
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Ix 
“‘ And there she lulléd me asleep, 

And there I dreamed—ah ! woe betide 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 

On the cold hill’s side. 


x 
“ T saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried—‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 


xI 
“T saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


XII 
“ And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 
Keats. 


A LOVE SCENE 


“Wuat, Jane! Is this true? Is such really the state of 
matters between you and Rivers?” 

“Absolutely, sir. Oh, you need not be jealous! I wanted 
to tease you a little to make you less sad: I thought anger 
would be better than grief. But if you wish me to love you, 
could you but see how much I do love you, you would be 
proud and content. All my heart is yours, sir: it belongs to 
you; and with you it would remain, were fate to exile the 
rest of me from your presence for ever.” 

Again, as he kissed me, painful thoughts darkened his 
aspect. 

“My seared vision! My crippled strength!” he murmured 
regretfully. 

I caressed, in order to soothe him. I knew of what he was 
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thinking, and wanted to speak for him; but dared not. As 
he turned aside his face a minute, I saw a tear slide from 
under the sealed eyelid, and trickle down the manly cheek. 
My heart swelled. 

“TI am no better than the old lightning-struck chestnut 
tree in Thornfield orchard,’ he remarked, ere long. “And 
what right would that ruin have to bid a budding woodbine 
cover its decay with freshness?” 

“You are no ruin, sir—no lightning-struck tree: you are 
green and vigorous. Plants will grow about your roots, 
whether you ask them or not, because they take delight in 
your bountiful shadow; and as they grow they will lean 
towards you, and wind round you, because your strength offers 
them so safe a prop.” 

Again he smiled: I gave him comfort. 

* You speak of friends, Jane?” he asked. 

“Yes, of friends,” I answered rather hesitatingly ; for I 
knew I meant more than friends, but could not tell what 
other word to employ. He helped me. 

«Ah! Jane. But I want a wife.” 

“Do you, sir?” 

“Yes; is it news to you?” 

« Of course ; you said nothing about it before.” 

“Ts it unwelcome news?”’ 

“That depends on circumstances, sir—on your choice.” 

«Which you shall make for me, Jane. I will abide by 
your decision,” 

‘¢ Choose then, sir—her who loves you best.” 

“TY will at least choose—her I love best. Jane, will you 
marry me?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« A poor blind man, whom you will have to lead about by 
the hand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

«A crippled man, twenty years older than you, whom you 
will have to wait on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Truly, Jane?” 

“ Most truly, sir.” 

“Oh! my darling! God bless you and reward you 

“Mr. Rochester, if ever I did a good deed in my life—if 
ever I thought a good thought—if ever I prayed a sincere and 
blameless prayer—if ever I wished a righteous wish—I am 
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rewarded now. To be your wife is, for me, to be as happy as 
I can be on earth.” 

“ Because you delight in sacrifice.” 

“Sacrifice! What do I sacrifice? Famine for food, ex- 
pectation for content. To be privileged to put my arms 
round what I value—to press my lips to what I love—to 
repose on what I trust: is that to make a sacrifice? If so, 
then certainly I delight in sacrifice.” 

“And to bear with my infirmities, Jane: to overlook my 
deficiencies.” 

“Which are none, sir, to me. I love you better now, 
when I can really be useful to you, than I did in your state 
of proud independence, when you disdained every part but 
that of the giver and protector.” 

“Hitherto I have hated to be helped—to be led; hence- 
forth, I feel, I shall hate it no more. I did not like to put 
my hand into a hireling’s, but it is pleasant to feel it circled 
by Jane’s little fingers. I preferred utter loneliness to the 
constant attendance of servants; but Jane’s soft ministry will] 
be a perpetual joy. Jane suits me: do I suit her?” 

“To the finest fibre of my nature, sir.” 

“The case being so, we have nothing in the world to wait 
for; we must be married instantly.” 

He looked and spoke with eagerness; his old impetuosity 
was rising. 

“We must become one flesh without any delay, Jane; 
there is but the licence to get—then we marry.” 

“Mr, Rochester, I have just discovered the sun is far 
declined from its meridian, and Pilot is actually gone home 
to his dinner, Let me look at your watch,” 

“Fasten it into your girdle, Jane, and keep it hence- 
forward ; I have no use for it.” 

“ It is nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, sir. Don’t you 
feel hungry ?” 

“The third day from this must be our wedding-day, Jane. 
Never mind fine clothes and jewels, now: all that is not 
worth a fillip.” 

“The sun has dried up all the rain-drops, sir. The breeze 
is still; it is quite hot,” 

“Do you know, Jane, I have your little pearl necklace 
at this moment fastened round my bronze scrag under my 


cravat? I have worn it since the day I lost my only treasure 
as a memento of her,” 
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“We will go home through the wood; that will be the 
shadiest way.” 

He pursued his own thoughts without heeding me. 

“Jane! you think me, I dare say, an irreligious dog; but 
my heart swells with gratitude to the beneficent God of this 
earth just now. He sees not as man sees, but far clearer ; 
judges not as man judges, but far more wisely. I did wrong: 
I would have sullied my innocent flower—breathed guilt on 
its purity: the Omnipotent snatched it from me. I, in my 
stiffnecked rebellion, almost cursed the dispensation: instead 
of bending to the decree, I defied it. Divine justice pursued 
its course; disasters came thick on me; I was forced to pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death. His chastise- 
ments are mighty ; and one smote me which has humbled me 
for ever. You know I was proud of my strength: but what 
is it now, when I must give it over to foreign guidance, as a 
child does its weakness? Of late, Jane—only—only—of late 
—I began to see and acknowledge the hand of God in my 
doom. I began to experience remorse, repentance; the wish 
for reconcilement to my Maker. I began sometimes to pray; 
very brief prayers they were, but very sincere, 

“Some days since: nay, I can number them—four; it was 
last Monday night, a singular mood came over me: one in 
which grief replaced frenzy—sorrow, sullenness. I had long 
had the impression that since I could nowhere find you, you 
must be dead. Late that night—perhaps it might be between 
eleven and twelve o’clock—ere I retired to my dreary rest, 
I supplicated God, that, if it seemed good to Him, I might 
soon be taken from this life, and admitted into that world 
to come where there was still hope of rejoining Jane. 

“TI was in my own room, and sitting by the window, 
which was open: it soothed me to feel the balmy night 
air; though I could see no stars, and only by a vague, 
luminous haze knew the presence of the moon. I longed 
for thee, Jane! Oh, I longed for thee both with soul and 
flesh! I asked of God, at once in anguish and humility, 
if I had not been long enough desolate, afflicted, tormented ; 
and might not soon taste bliss and peace once more. That 
I merited all I endured, I acknowledged—that I could 
scarcely endure more, I pleaded; and the alpha and omega 
of my heart’s wishes broke involuntarily from my lips in 
the words—‘ Jane! Jane! Jane!’” 

« Did you speak these words aloud?” 
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“J did, Jane. If any listener had heard me, he would 
have thought me mad; I pronounced them with such frantic 
energy.” 

«And it was last Monday night, somewhere near mid- 
night?” 

“ Yes, but the time is of no consequence: what followed is 
the strange point. You will think me superstitious—some 
superstition I have in my blood, and always had; never- 
theless this is true—true at least it is that I heard what I now 
relate. 

«“AsI exclaimed ‘Jane! Jane! Jane!’ a voice—I cannot 
tell whence the voice came, but I know whose voice it was— 
replied ‘I am coming; wait for me’; and a moment after 
went whispering on the wind the words—‘ Where are 

ou?’ 

«T'll tell you, if I can, the picture these words opened to 
my mind ; yet it is difficult to express what I want to express. 
Ferndean is buried, as you see, in a heavy wood, where sound 
falls dull and dies unreverberating. ‘Where are you?’ seemed 
spoken amongst mountains ; for I heard a hill-sent echo repeat 
the words. Cooler and fresher at the moment the gale 
seemed to visit my brow; I could have deemed that in some 
wild, lone scene Jane and I were meeting. In spirit I believe 
we must have met. You, no doubt, were at that hour in 
unconscious sleep, Jane; perhaps your soul wandered from 
its cell to comfort mine! For those were your accents—as 
certain as I live—they were yours!” 

It was on Monday night—near midnight—that I, too, 
had received the mysterious message; those were the very 
words by which I replied to it. I listened to Mr. Rochester’s 
narrative; but made no disclosure in return. The coinci- 
dence struck me as being too awful and inexplicable to be 
communicated or discussed. If I told anything, my tale 
would be such as must necessarily make a profound impression 
upon the mind of my hearer; and that mind, yet from its 
sufferings too prone to gloom, needed not the deeper shade 
of the supernatural, I kept these things, then, and pondered 
them in my heart. 

«You cannot now wonder,” continued my master, “that 
when you rose upon me so unexpectedly last night, I had 
difficulty in believing you any other than a mere voice and 
vision ; something that would melt into silence and annihila- 
tion, as the midnight whisper and mountain echo had melted 
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before. Now, I thank God! I know it to be otherwise. 
Yes, I thank God!” 

He put me off his knee, rose, and reverently lifting 
his hat from his brow, and bending his sightless eyes to the 
earth, he stood in mute devotion. Only the last words of 
the worship were audible. 

«T thank my Maker, that in the midst of judgment He 
has remembered mercy. I humbly entreat my Redeemer to 
give me strength to lead, henceforth, a purer life than I 
have done hitherto.” 

Then he stretched out his hand to be led. I took that 
dear hand, held it a moment to my lips, then let it pass 
round my shoulder: being so much lower of stature than he, 
I served both for his prop and guide. We entered the wood, 
and wended homeward. 


From “ Jane Eyre.” C. Bronré. 


THE SISTERS 


WE were two daughters of one race $ 
She was the fairest in the face: 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell ; 
Therefore revenge became me well, 

O the Earl was fair to see! 


She died ; she went to burning flame: 
She mixed her ancient blood with shame. 
The wind is howling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late, 
To win his love I lay in wait: 
O the Earl was fair to see ! 


I made a feast ; I bade him come ; 
I won his love, I brought him home. 
The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 
And after supper, on a bed, 
Upon my lap he laid his head : 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
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I kiss’d his eyelids into rest : 
His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 
The wind is raging in turret and tree 
I hated him with the hate of hell, 
But I loved his beauty passing well. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I rose up in the silent night : 
I made my dagger sharp and bright. 
The wind is raving in turret and tree. 
As half-asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times I stabb’d him thro’ and thro’, 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I curl’d and comb’d his comely head, 
He look’d so grand when he was dead. 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
I wrapt his body in the sheet, 
And laid him at his mother’s feet. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
TENNYSON, 


MAUD MULLER 


Mavup Mutter, on a summer's day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health, 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known 
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The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“ Thanks !” said the Judge; “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather, 


And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles, bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Miiller looked, and sighed ; “ Ah, me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be ! 


** He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


** My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 
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1’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


«© And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Miller standing still. 


« A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


« And her modest answer and graceful air, 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her a harvester of hay : 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“ But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health of quiet and loving words,” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune : 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power, 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go: 
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And sweet Maud Miiller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain : 
“ Ah, that I were free again ! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
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A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again 
Saying only, “It might have been! 


Alas! for Maiden, alas! for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall, 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 
J. G. Wuittirr. 


A STREET FRAY 


Tue two young men had met close to Whitehall. Louis had 
strolled in that direction without much purpose, and as he 
and Richard were talking together, there was a movement 
in the crowd of hangers-on which generally gathered near 
the Court when King Charles II. was there, and the Duke 
of York passed out attended by several gentlemen. He 
received no sign of applause, and yet his manner, as he bowed 
to those nearest to him, was courteous and winning. 

“ He is a handsomer man than the King,” Richard Cheeke 
said, “but his Popery makes him obnoxious. There is a 
rumour that, failing to pass the Bill of Exclusion, they propose 
making the Prince of Orange Regent and the Duke, King 
only inname. A wild project which could only end in further 
turmoil and confusion.” 

They now turned into the Strand, and down Buckingham 
Street, and passing through York Gate, hired a small boat, 
rowed by a sunburnt waterman, who had plied his craft 
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on “ the silent highway” for many years. The bad condition 
of the streets and the ill-kept roads in the neighbourhood of 
London still made the river traffic considerable; although 
cumbrous coaches and other heavy vehicles were becoming 
more general than they had been before the Great Fire. 

Presently the waterman drew his boat to the side of the 
river, and resting on his oars said ; 

“The King’s barge is a-coming. They be going to make 
merry at Richmond, so they say.” 

The gaily decorated barge now came in sight, the people 
on the banks giving a few feeble cheers, while there was 
now and then a voice crying: “No Popery!” which evoked 
hisses and groans from the bystanders. 

To look at Charles then, lounging on a cushioned seat 
covered with rich velvet, the Duchess of Portsmouth in 
gorgeous array at his side, it was hard to believe that he 
had a care or a thought beyond the pleasure of the moment. 
He was laughing and jesting with his companion, and bowing, 
with the grace of which he was a consummate master, to the 
spectators. 

The royal barges with attendants followed, strains of 
music floated on the water, pennons were flying, and the 
ladies of the Court were in their full-dress finery, ogling the 
gallants who leaned over them, and returning their fulsome 
compliments with coarse jokes. 

Louis de Massué looked at the pageant as it passed with 
grave earnest eyes. Such scenes were not new to him, 
for he had often been a witness of the revelry at the Court 
of the “Grand Monarque.” Yet there was in this display 
something which jarred upon his more refined taste—a 
shameless disregard of the decencies of life in the eyes of 
the common people, who made such loud comments, that 
the waterman, with a broad grin, said to Richard Cheeke: 
“These fine folk lead a pretty loose life, which some of us 
poor folk would be sorry that our wives should see. Eh, 
master? Well, well, it can’t last—it won’t last, better days 
may be coming”; and then the oars were plied vigorously 
again, and Richard pointed out any house or object of im- 
portance to Louis as they passed. On their return the banks 
of the river were less frequented. But in the well-kept 
gardens which sloped down to the banks, there were several 
groups of people, who were of the quieter sort, and came to 
feed the swans which flocked towards them in snowy companies. 
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«See! there is Master John Evelyn!” Richard Cheeke 
said, “ he is a good man, a little too pious for me, but wondrous 
clever; his house at Wotton is full of curiosities, and he gets 
round him a bevy of clever men—ay, and good women also. 
They are not all like those painted ladies we saw an hour 
ago. 

~ But Louis scarcely heard what his companion was saying}; 
his eyes were riveted on a group standing on the stairs whence 
they had taken the boat, and were now to leave it. Presently 
he started up. 

“Have a care, young sir!” the waterman called out, “or 
you will get a ducking, and give us one also! ai 

The boat had scarcely touched the stairs, where a boy 
stood ready to catch the rope, when Louis leaped over the 
intervening space, and with flashing eyes laid his hand on 
the hilt of his sword. 

“ Let this gentlewoman pass,” he said, “or it will be the 
worse for you!” 

“Ha! ha!” was the irritating retort. “Do you want her 
all to yourself? the city beauty of St. Paul’s Churchyard—I 
trow you are an impudent young varlet!” 

“Louis, good cousin, I pray you tell this gentleman to 
forbear. He has continually followed me and Esther—we 
ought not to have come hither with only Abigail, but Esther 
would persist. Nay sir,” Faith said, “I will not enter any 
barge with you. Your company is not desired by me or my 
cousin. 

“Fetch him a box on the ear, Faith,” Esther said, “or 1 
will do it for you—the wretch!” 

“ Peace, Esther, your words only incense him.” 

The young gallant had possessed himself of Faith’s hand, 
and two of his boon companions endeavoured to prevent her 
from retracing her steps up the narrow passage where they 
stood. Richard Cheeke, who had been haggling with the 
waterman about the fare, now came up. 

“For shame, FitzMorris,” he said, ‘to persecute a help- 
less maiden. Be cool, Louis, be cool!”’ 

But Louis had now drawn his sword, and said in a voice 
of suppressed fury, “Let the gentlewoman pass, or, by 
Heaven, I will strike!” 

“Gentlewoman! hear him”—the man exclaimed—*“ Old 
Jenkyns’s daughter, who is nothing loth to use her as a bait to 
his customers. He loves his money, and would not risk the 
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chances of selling a love token, if the buyer added a kiss to 
the bargain on those fair lips.” 

‘You lie!” shouted Louis, now roused to uncontrollable 
indignation. 

Richard Cheeke laid his hand on his arm, “ Nay, you 
cannot fight here, in the presence of these women. Leave 
the girl alone, FitzMorris.” 

A terrible oath was the reply, as the man whom Richard 
called FitzMorris drew his sword, and the two men closed in a 
deadly conflict. It did not last long, Louis received a sword 
thrust which laid him on the ground, and his adversary, 
spurning him with his foot, said : 

“You have got your deserts, you villain, and you may 
have your fair lady for all I care. Come,” he said to his com- 
panions, “ we have had enough of this. Let us be off!” and, 
in another moment, both men had sprung into the barge and 
were swiftly rowed away. 

A number of people were now hastening to the spot, and 
Richard, who was kneeling by Louis, and endeavouring to 
staunch the blood which flowed freely, said, “ Call a surgeon— 
he is in a deadly swoon.” 

Esther, with wild shrieks, had clung, beside herself with 
fear, to the old servant ; but Faith, though pale as death, did 
not lose her self-possession. She unfastened the kerchief 
which she wore under her mantle, and, twisting it into a 
bandage, said : 

“ Tie this tight round above the wound.” 

“J cannot,” Richard said; “he will die if no help comes.” 

Then Faith knelt down by Louis’s side, and with her own 
hands did her utmost to staunch the crimson stream which 
poured forth. The sword had entered the leg just below the 
thigh, and it seemed but too likely that Louis de Massué 
would bleed to death. At last a doctor was seen making his 
way through the crowd. He had been summoned from 
Salisbury Court, and was well known as Dr. Edward Browne, 
the son of the great philosopher and eminent physician of the 
city of Norwich. 

“ Make way, make way,” Dr. Browne said as he pressed 
towards the place where Louis lay. 

Although Dr. Edward Browne was the favourite physician 

of the nobility of his time, he was ever ready to help all who 
needed him, whatever their degree or circumstances, A surgeon 
- followed him with a case of instruments and various potions, 
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The bleeding was soon staunched, and a few drops of 
cordial, which Dr. Browne himself put between Louis’s lips, 
seemed to revive him. 

«“ He must be taken home,” Dr. Browne said, “and his 
wound more properly dealt with. Who ishe? Ah! Richard 
Cheeke, is that you? Is this youngster a friend of yours? 
How did this happen? In fair fight ?” 

Then Faith spoke up in a low tremulous voice: 

« May it please you, sir, the wounded man is my kinsman, 
He rescued me from the rude grasp of a gallant who was 
trying to force me to enter his barge. He has no home, sir, 
but my father’s house is open to receive him.” 

“ Poor child! ”’ Dr. Browne said, laying a kindly hand on 
Faith’s fair head, from which the hood had fallen back. 
“Poor child, it is a gruesome scene for you,” and he looked 
compassionately at the little hands, which had been stained 
with blood in her efforts to staunch the wound. “We must 
get this poor fellow conveyed to your father’s house. Where 
is it situated?” 

“In St. Paul’s Churchyard,” Richard Cheeke now spoke. 
« This maiden is the daughter of one Jenkyns, a goldsmith and 
watchmaker.” 

“Ah! I know of him: a good man, though somewhat 
obstinate in his opinions. Who was the assailant ?”’ 

“I know him, sir,” Richard Cheeke said. ‘“ Need I divulge 
his name?” 

“If this poor boy dies, he will have to answer for it, that 
is very clear,’ Dr. Browne replied. 

The surgeon was sent for a litter which was kept for 
emergencies of a like kind at a house near the river. Into 
this Louis was lifted, still but partly conscious and moaning 
heavily. 

“My good friend, Master Dickson, will accompany you and 
do all that is needful for the wounded man. I will myself 
visit him ere the day is over, and I trust I may find him 
easier. Who is this?” Dr. Browne asked, as Esther cried and 
wept and said she alone was to blame. “ Who is this ? —make 
not so much ado, child,” he added. “See how your sister 
maintains a quiet demeanour.” 

“‘She is not my sister. I would fain come hither to feed 
the swans; she hated to come because of this wicked man 
haunting the river-banks. Oh! if he dies I shall die 
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“Tut, tut, child, it will be more to the purpose to hasten 
home and assist in needful preparations.” 

“Yes,” Faith said, “let us go forward with Abigail ; and 
it may be you, sir, will in your kindness bring him to my 
father’s house.” 

“T am Richard Cheeke and your servant ; command me, 
madam, as it please you, and be assured the life of this gallant 
young gentleman is dear to me also,” 

Faith bowed, gave one glance at the litter, drew her 
mantle closely round her, and then set out at a quick pace 
with the old servant Abigail and Esther towards St. Paul’s. 

The gaping, wondering crowd made way for her, and not 
one disrespectful word was said. A street brawl was no 
unusual] thing, but the circumstances connected with this one 
moved many of the bystanders to indignation, 

The maiden who had been so ruthlessly persecuted by un- 
welcome attention was no gaily-dressed girl, flaunting her 
finery and courting notice, Faith bore about with her that 
shield of purity and modesty which ought to have been a 
defence against insults and familiarity, 


From “ In the Service of Rachael, Mrs. Marsua tw. 
Lady Russell.” (Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Trustees, and the Publishers.) 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow ; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 

This way, this way ! 


Call her once before you go.— 
Call once yet ! 

In a voice that she will know: 
“Margaret! Margaret!” 
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Children’s voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother’s ear 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once, and come away ; 

This way, this way! 

‘«‘ Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore ; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away ! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
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On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea ; 
She said: “I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

*T will be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.” 

I said: “Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves !”” 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, were we long alone ? 

« The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan ; 

Long prayers,’ I said, “in the world they say ; 

Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town ; 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“ Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “we are long alone ; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more ! 

Come away, come down, call no more ! 


Down, down, down! 

Down to the depths of the sea! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: “O joy, O joy, 
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For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun!” 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh, 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair, 


Come away, away, children ; 
Come, children, come down ! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly ; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar, 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: “ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she ! 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
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And high rocks throw mildly 

On the blanched sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the chureh on the hill-side— 
And then come back down, 
Singing: “There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 


LOVED ONCE 


I cLasseD, appraising once, 
Earth’s lamentable sounds,—the welladay, 
The jarring yea and nay, 
The fall of kisses on unanswering clay, 
The sobbed farewell, the welcome mournfuller,— 
But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair 
Than these words—* I loved oncz.” 


And who saith, “I loved once” ? 

Not angels,—whose clear eyes, love, love foresee, 
Love, through eternity, 

And by To Love do apprehend To Be. 
Not God, called Love, His noble crown-name 

casting 

A light too broad for blasting : 

The great God changing not from everlasting, 
Saith never “I loved oNcE.” 
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Oh, never is “‘ Loved once’ 
Thy word, thou Victim-Christ, misprizéd friend ! 
Thy cross and curse may rend, 
But having loved Thou lovest to the end. 
This is man’s saying—man’s: too weak to move 
One spheréd star above, 
Man desecrates the eternal God-word Love 
By his No More, and Once. 


How say ye, “ We loved once,” 
Blasphemers? Is your earth not cold enow, 
Mourners, without that snow? 
Ah, friends, and would ye wrong each other so? 
And could ye say of some whose love is known, 
Whose prayers have met your own, 
Whose tears have fallen for you, whose smiles have shone 
So long,—*‘ We loved them once ” ? 


Could ye, “ We loved her once,” 

Say calm of me, sweet friends, when out of sight? 
When hearts of better right 

Stand in between me and your happy light ? 

Or when, as flowers kept too long in the shade, 
Ye find my colours fade, 

And all that is not love in me, decayed ? 
Such words—Ye loved me oncx! 


Could ye, “ We loved her once,” 
Say cold of me when further put away 
In earth’s sepulchral clay, 
When mute the lips which deprecate to-day ? 
Not so! not then—least then! when life is shriven 
And Death’s full joy is given,— 
Of those who sit and love you up in heaven, 
Say not, “ We loved them once.” 


Say never, ye loved once: 
God is too near above, the grave, beneath, 
And all our moments breathe 

Too quick in mysteries of life and death, 
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For such a word. The eternities avenge 
Affections light of range. 

There comes no change to justify that change 
Whatever comes—loved once ! 


And yet that same word once 
Is humanly acceptive. Kings have said, 
Shaking a discrowned head, 
“ We ruled once,”—dotards, “ We once taught and led,” 
Cripples once danced i’ the vines, and bards approved, 
Were once by scornings moved ; 
But love strikes one hour—Love! those never loved 
Who dream that they loved oncz. 


E. B. Brownina. 


A VISIT TO AN OLD BACHELOR 


A nore came from Mr. Holbrook, asking us—impartially 
asking both of us—in a formal, old-fashioned style, to spend 
a day at his house, a long, June day—for it was June now. 
He named that he had also invited his cousin, Miss Pole; so 
that we might join in a fly, which could be put up at his 
house. 

I expected Miss Matty to jump at this invitation ; but 
no! Miss Pole and I had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
her to go. 

She thought it was improper; and was even half-annoyed 
when we utterly ignored the idea of any impropriety in her 
going with two other ladies to see her old lover. Then came 
a more serious difficulty. She did not think her sister 
Deborah would have liked her to go. This took us half a 
day’s good talking to get over; but, at the first sentence of 
relenting, I seized the opportunity, and wrote and despatched 
an acceptance in her name fixing day and hour, that all might 
be decided and done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would go down 
to the shop with her; and there, after much _ hesitation, 
we chose out three caps to be sent home and tried on, that 
the most becoming might be selected to take with us on 


Thursday. 
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She was in a state of silent agitation all the way to 
Woodley. She had evidently never been there before; and 
although she little dreamt that I knew anything of her 
early story, I could perceive that she was in a tremor at the 
thought of seeing the place which might have been her home, 
and round which it is probable that many of her innocent, 
girlish imaginations had clustered. Miss Matilda sat bolt 
upright, and looked wistfully out of the window as we drew 
near the end of our journey. The aspect of the country was 
quiet and pastoral. Woodley stood among fields; and there 
was an old-fashioned garden, where roses and currant bushes 
touched each other, and where the feathery asparagus formed 
a pretty background to the pinks and gilly-flowers; there was 
no drive up to the door. We got out at a little gate, and 
walked up a straight box-edged path. 

“ My cousin might make a drive, I think,” said Miss Pole, 
who was afraid of earache, and had only her cap on. 

“TY think it is very pretty,” said Miss Matty, with a soft 
plaintiveness in her voice, and almost in a whisper, for just 
then Mr. Holbrook appeared at the door, rubbing his hands 
in the very effervescence of hospitality. He looked more 
like my ideal of Don Quixote than ever, and yet the likeness 
was only external. His respectable housekeeper stood 
modestly at the door to bid us welcome ; and, while she led 
the elder ladies upstairs to a bedroom, I begged to look about 
the garden. My request evidently pleased the old gentleman, 
who took me all round the place, and showed me his six-and- 
twenty cows, named after the different letters of the alphabet. 
As we went along, he surprised me occasionally by repeating 
apt and beautiful quotations from the poets, ranging easily 
from Shakespeare and George Herbert to those of our own 
day. He did this as naturally as if he were thinking aloud, 
and their true and beautiful Words were the best expression 
he could find for what he was thinking or feeling. To be 
sure he called Byron “my Lord Byrron,” and pronounced the 
name of Goethe strictly in accordance with the English 
sound of the letters— As Goéthe says, ‘Ye ever-verdant 
palaces,’” &e. Altogether, I never met with a man, before 
or since, who had spent so long a life in a secluded and not 
impressive country, with ever-increasing delight in the daily 
and yearly change of season and beauty. 

When he and I went in, we found that dinner was nearly 
ready in the kitchen—for so I suppose the room ought to 
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be called, as there were oak dressers and cupboards all round, 
all over by the side of the fireplace, and only a small Turkey 
carpet in the middle of the flag floor. The room might have 
been easily made into a handsome dark oak dining-parlour by 
removing the oven and a few other appurtenances of a 
kitchen, which were evidently never used, the real cooking- 
place being at some distance. The room in which we were 
expected to sit was a stiffly furnished, ugly apartment; but 
that in which we did sit was what Mr. Holbrook called the 
counting-house, when he paid his labourers their weekly 
wages at a great desk near the door. The rest of the pretty 
sitting-room—looking into the orchard, and all covered over 
with dancing tree-shadows—was filled with books. They 
lay on the ground ; they covered the walls ; they strewed the 
table. He was evidently half ashamed and half proud of 
his extravagance in this respect. They were of all kinds— 
poetry and wild weird tales prevailing. He evidently chose 
his books in accordance with his own tastes, not because such 
and such were classica] or established favourites. 

« Ah!” he said, “ we farmers ought not to have much time 
for reading ; yet somehow one can’t help it.” 

« What a pretty room !”’ said Miss Matty, so/to voce. 

“ What a pleasant place!” said I aloud, almost simul- 
taneously. 

‘Nay! if you like it,” replied he ; “ but can you sit on these 
great black leather three-cornered chairs? I like it better 
than the best parlour; but I thought ladies would take that 
for the smarter place.” 

It was the smarter place, but, like most smart things, not 
at all pretty, or pleasant, or home-like; so, while we were 
at dinner, the servant-girl dusted and scrubbed the counting- 
house chairs, and we sat there all the rest of the day. We 
had pudding before meat ; and [ thought Mr. Holbrook was 
going to make some apology for his old-fashioned ways, for 
he began— 

«‘T don’t know whether you like new-fangled ways.” 

“Oh, not at all!” said Miss Matty. 

“No more do I,” said he. “My housekeeper mill have 
these in her new fashion; or else I tell her that, when I was 
a young man, we used to keep strictly to my father’s rule, 
‘No broth, no ball; no ball, no beef’; and always began 
dinner with broth. Then we had suet puddings, boiled in 
the broth with the beef; and then the meat itself. If we 
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did not sup our broth, we had no ball, which we liked a 
deal better; and the beef came last of all, and only those 
had it who had done justice to the broth and the ball. Now 
folks begin with sweet things, and turn their dinners topsy- 
turvy.” 

When the ducks and green peas came, we looked at each 
other in dismay; we had only two-pronged, black-handled 
forks. It is true the steel was as bright as silver ; but what 
were we todo? Miss Matty picked up her peas, one by one, 
on the point of the prongs, much as Aminé ate her grains 
of rice after her previous feast with the ghoul. Miss Pole 
sighed over her delicate young peas as she left them on one 
side of her plate untasted, for they would drop between the 
prongs. I looked at my host: the peas were going wholesale 
into his capacious mouth, shovelled up by his large, round- 
ended knife. I saw, I imitated, I survived! My friends, in 
spite of my precedent, could not muster up courage enough 
to do an ungenteel thing; and if Mr. Holbrook had not been 
so heartily hungry, he would probably have seen that the 
good peas went away almost untouched. 

After dinner, a clay pipe was brought in, and a spittoon; 
and, asking us to retire to another room, where he would 
soon join us, if we disliked tobacco smoke, he presented his 
pipe to Miss Matty, and requested her to fill the bowl. This 
was a compliment to a lady in his youth; but it was rather 
inappropriate to propose it as an honour to Miss Matty, who 
had been trained by her sister to hold smoking of every kind 
in utter abhorrence. But if it was a shock to her refinement, 
it was also a gratification to her feelings to be thus selected ; 
so she daintily stuffed the strong tobacco into the pipe, and 
then we withdrew. 

“Tt is very pleasant dining with a bachelor,” said Miss 
Matty softly, as we settled ourselves in the counting-house. 
a only hope it is not improper; so many pleasant things 
are ! 

«What anumber of books he has!” said Miss Pole, looking 
round the room. “ And how dusty they are!” 

“JT think it must be like one of the great Dr. Johnson’s 
rooms,” said Miss Matty, ‘“ What a superior man your cousin 
must be!” 

“Yes!” said Miss Pole, “he’s a great reader; but I am 


ake he has got into very uncouth habits with living 
alone!” 


Of eT 
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“Oh! uncouth is too hard a word. I should call him 
eccentric; very clever people always are!” replied Miss 
_ Matty. 

When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed a walk in the 
fields; but the two elder ladies were afraid of damp and dirt, 
and had only very unbecoming calashes to put on over their 
caps ; so they declined, and I was again his companion in a 
turn which he said he was obliged to take to see after his 
men. He strode along, either wholly forgetting my exist- 
ence, or soothed into silence by his pipe—and yet it was not 
silence exactly, He walked before me, with a stooping gait, 
his hands clasped behind him; and as some tree or cloud 
or glimpse of distant upland pastures struck him, he quoted 
poetry to himself, saying it out loud in a grand sonorous 
voice, with just the emphasis that true feeling and apprecia- 
tion give. 


As we were getting into the fly to return, I heard Mr. 
Holbrook say he should call on the ladies soon, and inquire 
how they got home; and this evidently pleased and fluttered 
Miss Matty at the time he said it; but, after we had 
lost sight of the old house among the trees, her sentiments 
towards the master of it were gradually absorbed into a 
distressing wonder as to whether Martha had broken her 
word, and seized on the opportunity of her mistress’s 
absence to have a “follower.” Martha looked good, and 
steady, and composed enough, as she came to help us out; 
she was always careful of Miss Matty, and to-night she made 
use of this unlucky speech— 

“Eh! dear ma’am, to think of your going out in an 
evening in such a thin shawl! It’s no better than muslin. 
At your age, ma’am, you should be careful.” ; 

«My age!” said Miss Matty, almost speaking crossly, 
for her, for she was usually gentle—“ My age! Why, how old 
do you think I am, that you talk about my age?” 

“ Well, ma'am, I should say you were not far short of 
sixty: but folk’s looks is often against them—and I’m sure 
I meant no harm.” 

“Martha, I’m not yet fifty-two!” said Miss Matty, with 
grave emphasis; for probably the remembrance of her youth 
had come very vividly before her this day, and she was 
annoyed at finding that golden time so far away in the past. 
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But she never spoke of any former and more intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Holbrook. She had probably met 
with so little sympathy in her early love, that she had shut 
it up close in her heart ; and it was only by a sort of watch- 
ing, which I could hardly avoid since Miss Pole’s confidence, 
that I saw how faithful her poor heart had been in its 
sorrow and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for wearing her best cap 
every day, and sat near the window, in spite of her rheuma- 
tism, in order to see, without being seen, down into the 
street. 

He came. He put his open palms upon his knees, which 
were far apart, as he sat with his head bent down, whistling, 
after we had replied to his inquiries about our safe return. 
Suddenly he jumped up— 

«Well, madam! have you any commands for Paris? I 
am going there in a week or two.” 

“To Paris!” we both exclaimed. 

“Yes, madam! I’ve never been there, and always had 
a wish to go; and I think if I don’t go soon, I mayn’t go at 
all; so as soon as the hay is got in I shall go, before harvest 
time.” 

We were so rauch astonished that we had no commissions. 

Just as he was going out of the room he turned back, with 
his favourite exclamation— 

“God bless my soul, madam! but I nearly forgot half my 
errand. Here are the poems for you you admired so much 
the other evening at my house.” He tugged away at a 
parcel in his coat-pocket. ‘Good-bye, miss,” said he; 
“good-bye, Matty! take care of yourself” And he was 
gone. But he had given her a book, and he had called her 
Matty, just as he used to do thirty years ago. 

“JT wish he would not go to Paris,” said Miss Matilda — 
anxiously. “I don’t believe frogs will agree with him; he 
used to have to be very careful what he ate, which was 
curious in so strong-looking a young man.” 


From “ Cranford.” Mrs, GasKELL, 
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A TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


“Ir is wonderful what an effect clothes have on one’s char- 
acter,” said Isabel. “ Personally I have not the courage to 
show myself if I do not feel I am suitably attired ; a char 
acteristic which I inherit from my first parents,” 

Lady Farley laughed. “I think our conversation is 
greatly affected by our clothes,” she remarked. “I can never 
administer a social snub unless I am wearing either fur or 
diamonds; and I couldn’t possibly pray in a hat without 
a veil.” 

“TI quite agree with you, Caroline,” said Lady Esdail. “I 
cannot bear to see a married woman of my age in church in a 
hat. And yet the unmarried ones look all right. Isn’t it 
funny that a little thing like getting married should make 
all the difference between wearing a hat or a bonnet on 
Sunday.” 

“Aunt Caroline is right in saying that our conversation 
depends upon our clothes,” said Isabel; “mine is entirely 
guided by them.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” ejaculated Paul, (her lover ;) “you are 
talking nonsense.” 

“Pardon me, I am not; I must know better than you do 
what are the sources of my own wit. Have you never noticed 
that I am subdued in black, poetical in blue, innocent in 
green, and brilliant in yellow.” 

“T am afraid we are shocking Mr. Seaton,” said Lady 
Hsdail sweetly, “he looks so serious. That is the worst of 
men ; they despise us if we try to look nice, and they ignore 
us if we don’t.” 

“Come, Lady Esdail, we are not quite as bad as that.” 

Lady Esdail sighed. “Yes, you are. And then you hate 
us for getting old, and you laugh at us for trying to keep 
young. You really are tiresome creatures !” 

- Paul Seaton was amused. “I own we are hard upon you 
when you tell fibs about your ages, because such fibbing seems 
so foolish to us. When will women learn to be as proud of 
being old as they now are of being young?” 

“When men admire old women as much as young ones 
and not a moment before,” replied Isabel smartly. 


Every one laughed. 
21 
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“J believe men really care as much about their clothes 
as we do about ours,” continued Lady Esdail; “only they 
don’t talk about them as much. But that is because they are 
so reserved and queer. I’ve noticed men never talk about 
what they are thinking. Isn't it funny of them? I expect it 
is because they are so clever, they can hide what they feel.” 

“The fools care about their clothes, but the clever ones 
are too clever to see that they are not clever enough to be 
independent of trifles,” said Isabel, throwing the gauntlet 
down before Paul. 

But he was too wise to pick it up just then, though he 
knew perfectly well that it was th ere. 

So she rattled on: “I wonder if it would be possible for a 
woman to love a man well enough to condone his excellences 
and to pardon his virtues. Love has accomplished some 
wonderful parlour tricks, I admit; but I don’t think it has 
ever gone so far as to throw a halo round the man with a 
conscience.” 

«Don’t you?” said Paul drily. “I fancy you somewhat 
underrate the powers of the little blind god, and overrate the 
folly of your own sex.” 

«Don’t have too much faith in my own sex,” advised 
Isabel. 

“Do not quarrel, my children,’ murmured Lady Farley; 
“the weather is too warm‘for anything but peace.” 

Lady Esdail rose: “I must be going,” she said. ‘“ Good- 
bye, dear people.” 

Lady Farley went downstairs with her sister-in-law, and 
left the lovers to themselves. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Paul asked: 
“ Whatever possessed you to talk such nonsense as you have 
been doing this afternoon? You didn’t mean a word of it.” 

Isabel pouted. She did not like to be scolded; she was 
not accustomed to it, “I did mean it. [Td as soon talk toa 
man with a hobby as a man with a conscience, They are both 
boring.” 

“You wouldn’t; and you do yourself an injustice when 
you say things like that.” 

Isabel felt really cross; now and then Paul’s superiority 
irritated her, and she kicked against it. This was one of — 
the occasions. 

“I wish a touch of human nature was added to the 
thousand and one excellences which beset you,” she said; 
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“it would make you more amusing in this world, without 
in the least interfering with your chances for the next.” 

“Tam human enough, goodness knows!” 

“No, no, my dear Paul; believe me, you flatter yourself. 
You are a rechauffé of King Arthur and Jack the Giant- 
killer, flavoured to taste with extracts from the Fairchild 
Family.” 

Paul smiled somewhat grimly. “Nevertheless you were 
kind enough to select me as your future husband.” 

“Not ‘unless I might have another for working-days ; 
your grace is too costly to wear every day,’ but you will be 
just the thing for Sundays.” 

“You are very cross this afternoon,” said Paul, trying to 
be pleasant ; “but now you are coming for a walk with me, 
and that will do you good.” 

“ No, ’'m‘not.’’ 

Paul looked surprised. “Why not? You said that you 
were. 

“I dare say I did; but I have changed my mind.” 

“But why? It is such a lovely afternoon, and it is now 
cool enough for walking.” 

Isabel looked at Paul from under her long eyelashes. He 
had been disagreeable, and she felt it her duty to punish 
him; she was a strict disciplinarian where her lover was 
concerned, and never let her own feelings hinder her from 
giving him such chastisement as she thought needful. To 
do them justice, however, it is but fair to add that her 
feelings were very accommodating in this respect, and rarely 
attempted to stand between Paul and the consequences of 
his misdeeds; on the contrary, they rather enjoyed the 
fulfilment of the decrees of inexorable justice. 

“JT don’t want to go out this afternoon, because Lord 
Wrexham said he might call,” she replied. 

Inexorable justice was satisfied. The sentence—if out 
of proportion to the crime—was exactly suited to the criminal, 
Isabel was a connoisseur in punishments. 

The victim was silent for a moment, then he said: “You 
ought not to have made any engagement for this afternoon, 
after you had promised to go out with me; your time was 
not your own.” 

“JT don’t care whose it was; anyhow I mean to take it 
and use it as I like.” 

“ But you have no right to.” 
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Isabel laughed. “Bah! who talks about rights now- 
a-days? Nobody has really any right to anything, except 
sufficient earth to bury them. I shall do what I want.” 

“Then do you mean to say you want to stay in and see 
Lord Wrexham ?”’ 

Isabel nodded. 

“ Confound him!” said Paul savagely. 

“There! you are human after all,” cried Isabel trium- 
phantly. 

“I always said I was. It was you that stated the 
opposite, if you remember. There is no doubt that the 
point is now proved beyond dispute, but it is my statement 
that you have supported, not your own.” 

«T think jealousy is a disgusting fault,” said Isabel. 

“J think so too, but that doesn’t cure it. At any rate 
you will admit that it is extremely human.” 

Isabel shook her head sorrowfully, though she was really 
enjoying herself immensely. “It is very wrong and horrid 
and so like a man. I believe the reason why Paradise was 
Paradise to Adam was because he was the only man on the 
ground.” 

“ Very probably; and the old Adam is so strong in me— 
in spite of your remarks to the contrary—that I mean to be 
the only man on the ground, too.” 

“You've got a horrid temper, Paul; you are like the 
man who always quarrelled with people till they liked him. 
You will never make anybody do what you want, if you go 
on in that way.” 

“Qh yes, I shall, There is only one person in the world 
that I wish to do what I want, and she will do it in twenty 
minutes from now.” 

Isabel tossed her head. ‘Oh, dear no, she won't,” 

“Oh, dear yes, she will.” 

«‘ How shall you make her?”’ 

«JT shall not make her; she will do what I wish her to 
do, partly because it is right, but chiefly because I wish it 
and she wishes to please me.” 

Isabel’s face grew very red. “You are simply vile and 
detestable and altogether horrid !”’ 

“T am quite aware of that, and therefore it is all the 
more wonderful that a woman who is simply delightful and 


brilliant and altogether charming should be ready to do as 
I wish.” 
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Isabel shrugged her shoulders, “ Nothing will induce me 
to go out this afternoon—nothing !” 

Paul smiled and was silent, 

Isabel stamped her foot. “Iam not going to walk about 
London with a nasty disagreeable man, and I tell you so, 
once for all.” 

Paul looked at his watch. “Sixteen minutes before we 
start ; I do not want to hurry you, but I know you like plenty 
of time to tie your veil and to see that your hair is all 
right.” 

Isabel looked very cross. “You are the most detestable 
man I ever met!” 

“ That may be, but, as I remarked before, your feeling 
is what the old hymn terms ‘ well dissembled,’ ” 

“ Well, I do hate you.” 

“All right. If this is hatred I am well content with 
it, and I would not change places with the people whom 
you love for worlds.” 

Isabel looked at herself in the glass. “If there is one 
thing I despise more than another,’ she remarked to her 
reflection, “it is a woman who does what a man tells her.” 

Again Paul found refuge in silence and smiles, 

Isabel hummed a tune out of Patience. 

“Twelve minutes before we start,” said Paul, 2 propos 
of nothing. 

Isabel stole a look at him. “What should you do if I 
didn’t go?” she asked. 

Paul pulled his moustache to hide a smile. “You would 
soon see what I should do,” he said cautiously. He had 
learned that the terrors of the Unknown evaporate with 
fuller knowledge, so he did not enlighten Isabel; moreover, 
he would have found a difficulty in so doing, as he did not 
know himself. 

* What should you do?” she persisted. 

“Like ‘the story of Auld Grouse in the gun-room,’ my 
programme is all the more effective for not being told.” 

“J don’t believe you know what you would do.” 

“Don’t I though?” And there was laughter in Paul’s 
eyes. “ Besides,’ he added, “what is the use of providing 
for impossible contingencies ?”’ 

Tt is the impossible that always happens,” said Isabel. 

‘Except when it is the unexpected,” corrected Paul. 

Isabel pulled a yellow rose out of her belt, and began 
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picking it to pieces. “ Why are you so keen on making me 
go out with you this afternoon ?” she asked. 

« Because I want to enjoy the pleasure of being with you, 
and because every man has a right to his own.” 

«Then you don’t care about my pleasure.” 

«Pardon me; I care so much about it that if I thought 
it really was a greater pleasure to you to stay in and see 
Lord Wrexham than to go out with me, I would never ask 
you to go out with me again. But I don’t think so, and 
that makes all the difference.” 

“You are jealous of Lord Wrexham; that is the long and 
short of it,’”’ said Isabel. 

« Possibly,” replied Paul drily. 

“JT never heard such rubbish!” And Isabel plucked at 
the rose with impatient fingers. 

Paul looked at his watch again. “Just five minutes,” 
he murmured, as if to himself. 

“T hate you!” cried Isabel, stamping her foot. 

“J know; you said so a short time ago, and I told you 
that your hatred was the best thing in life, if you remember. 
Repetition is not argument, my dear Isabel.” 

Isabel did not answer; but, in spite of her hatred, she 
ran upstairs and put her hat and gloves on, and was down 
again before the twenty minutes had elapsed. And she did 
not know that while she was out of the room Paul picked 
up the remnants of the rose she had played with, and kissed 
them before he slipped them into his pocket-book. 

People generally called Paul Seaton a hard man. They 
would have changed their opinion if they had seen his face 
when he kissed Isabel’s shattered rose, But Paul was not 
the sort of man to kiss roses when there was any chance of 
being seen. 

When Isabel came downstairs she looked so nice that 
Paul pursued the same course of treatment with her that 
he had pursued with the yellow rose ; and with even greater 
satisfaction, to judge by the expression of his face. 

“Why do you like me so awfully ?” she asked, 

“ Because you are you, and because you are mine.” 

“‘ Haven’t we been horrid to each other this afternoon?” 

Paul smiled. “I have been horrid, but you are never 
anything but charming, sweetheart.” 

“Oh! I know I’m none the less charming for being horrid 
sometimes; and—to tell the truth—neither are you. I 
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believe that we are both nicest when we are nasty, and that 
when we hate each other we love each other the most.” 

Then they both laughed and went out and walked along 
the unfrequented and grassy ways of the park. 


From “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” E, T. Fowter. 
(Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


HO @EOY META ZOY 


(GOD BE WITH you) 


Farewe.i! my Highland lassie! when the year returns around, 

Be it Greece, or be it Norway, where my vagrant feet are 
found, 

I shall call to mind the place, I shall call to mind the day, 

The day that’s gone for ever, and the glen that’s far away ; 

I shall mind me, be it Rhine or Rhone, Italian land or France, 

Of the laughings and the whispers, of the pipings and the 
dance ; 

I shall see thy soft brown eyes dilate to wakening woman 
thought 

And whiter still the white cheek grow to which the blush was 
brought; 

And oh, with mine commixing, I thy breath of life shall feel, 

And clasp thy shyly passive hands in joyous Highland reel ; 

I shall hear, and see, and feel, and in sequence sadly true, 

Shall repeat the bitter-sweet of the lingering last adieu ; 

I shall seem as now to leave thee, with a kiss upon the brow, 

And the fervent benediction of —“ Ho Ocos pera cov!” 


Ah me, my Highland lassie! though in winter drear and long 
Deep arose the heavy snows, and the stormy winds were 
strong, 

Though the rain, in summers brightest, it were raining every day, 
With worldly comforts few and far, how glad were I to stay! 
I fall to sleep with dreams of life in some black bothy spent, 
Coarse poortith’s ware thou changing there to gold of pure 

content, 
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With barefoot lads and lassies round, and thee the cheery 
wife, ; 

In the braes of old Lochaber a laborious homely life ; 

But I wake—to leave thee, smiling, with a kiss upon the brow, 

And the peaceful benediction of “ Ho Qeos peta cov! 


ArTHUR HuaGH CLoUGH. 


(By:kind permission of Messrs, Macmillan & Co.) 


BATTLE BUNNY 
(MALVERN HILL, 1864) 


Bunny, lying in the grass, 

Saw the shining column pass; 
Saw the starry banner fly, 

Saw the chargers fret and fume, 

Saw the flapping hat and plume, 

Saw them with his moist and shy 
Most unspeculative eye, 

Thinking only in the dew 

That it was a fine review ; 


Till a flash, not all of steel 

Where the rolling caissons wheel, 
Brought a rumble and a roar 
Rolling down that velvet floor, 
And like blows of autumn flail 
Sharply threshed the iron hail, 


Bunny, thrilled by unknown fears, 
Raised his soft and pointed ears, 
Mumbled his prehensile lip, 
Quivered his pulsating hip, 
As the sharp vindictive yell 
Rose above the screaming shell; 
Thought the world and all its men— 
All the charging squadrons meant— 
All were rabbit-hunters then, 
All to capture him intent. 
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Bunny was not much to blame: 
Wiser folk have thought the same— 
Wiser folk who think they spy 
Every ill begins with “I,” 


Wildly panting here and there, 
Bunny sought the freer air, 
Till he hopped below the hill, 
And saw, lying close and still, 
Men with muskets in their hands. 
(Never Bunny understands 
That hypocrisy of sleep, 
In the vigils grim they keep, 
As recumbent on that spot 
They elude the level shot.) 
One—a grave and quiet man, 
Thinking of his wife and child 
Far beyond the Rapidan, 
Where the Androsaggin smiled— 
Felt the little rabbit creep, 
Nestling by his arm and side 
Wakened from strategic sleep, 
To that soft appeal replied, 
Drew him to his blackened breast— 
And but you have guessed the rest. 


Softly o’er that chosen pair 
Omnipresent Love and Care 
Drew a mightier Hand and Arm; 
Right and left the bullets waved 
Saved the saviour for the saved. 


Who believes that equal grace 
God extends in every place ; 
Little difference he scans 
’Twixt a rabbit’s God and man’s. 


Brer Harre, 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Ohatto & Windus, Publishers, 
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A DEAD LETTER 


‘¢ A cceur blessé—l’ombre et le silence.” 
H. DE BALZAC, 


I prew it from its china tomb ;— 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, old letter—folded still! 
To read with due composure, 

I sought the sunlit window-sill 
Above the grey enclosure, 


That glimmering in the sultry haze, 
Faint-flowered, dimly shaded, 

Slumbered like Goldsmith’s Madam Blaize, 
Bedizened and brocaded. 


A queer old place! You'd surely say 
Some tea-board garden maker 
Had planned it in Dutch William’s day 
To please some florist Quaker, 


So trim it was. The yew trees still, 
With pious care perverted, 

Grew in the same grim shapes; and still 
The lipless dolphin spurted ; 


Still in his wonted state abode 
The broken-nosed Apollo ; 
And still the eypress-arbour showed 
The same umbrageous hollow. 


Only—as fresh young Beauty gleams 
From coffee-coloured laces— 

So peeped from its old-fashioned dreams 
The fresher modern traces ; 
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For idle mallet, hoop and ball 
Upon the lawn were lying ; 
A magazine, a tumbled shawl, 
Round which the swifts were flying ; 


And, tossed beside the Guelder rose, 
A heap of rainbow knitting, 

Where, blinking in her pleased repose, 
A Persian cat was sitting. 


«A place to love in—live—for aye, 
If we too, like Tithonus, 

Could find some God to stretch the grey, 
Seant life the Fates have thrown us ; 


« But now by steam we run our race, 
With buttoned heart and pocket ; 

Our Love’s a gilded, surplus grace— 
Just like an empty locket ! 


«¢The time is out of joint.’ Who will, 
May strive to make it better ; 

For me, this warm old window-sill, 
And this old dusty letter.” 


iI 


« Dear John, (the letter ran), it can’t, can’t be, 
For Father’s gone to Chorley Fair with Sam, 
And Mother's storing apples—Prue and Me 
Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam ; 
But we shall meet before a Week is gone— 
«Tis a long Lane that has no Turning, John ! 


“ Only till Sunday next, and then you'll wait 
Behind the White Thorn, by the broken Stile— 
We can go round and catch them at the Gate, 
All to Ourselves, for nearly one long Mile ; 
Dear Prue won’t look, and Father he'll go on, 
And Sam’s two eyes are all for Cissy, John ! 
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“ John, she’s so smart—with every Ribbon new, 
Flame-coloured Sack, and Crimson Padesoy ; 
As proud as proud; and has the Vapours too, 
Just like My Lady ;—calls poor Sam a Boy, 
And vows no Sweetheart’s worth the Thinking-on 
Till he’s past Thirty. . . . I know better, John ! 


“ My Dear, I don’t think that I thought of much 
Before we knew each other, I and you; 

And now, why, John, your least, least Finger-touch, 
Gives me enough to think a Summer through. 
See, for I send you Something! There, ’tis gone! 

Look in this corner—mind you find it, John!” 


Ill 


This was the matter of the note— 
A long-forgot deposit, 

Dropped in an Indian dragon’s throat, 
Deep in a fragrant closet. 


Piled with a dapper, Dresden world— 
Beaux, beauties, prayers, and poses 

Bonzes with squat legs undercurled, 
And great jars filled with roses. 


Ah, heart that wrote! Ah, lips that kissed ! 
You had no thought or presage 

Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple, old-world message ! 


A reverent one. Though we to-day 
Distrust beliefs and powers, 

The artless, ageless things you say 
Are fresh as May’s own flowers, 


Starring some pure, primeval spring, 
Ere Gold had grown despotie— 
Ere Life was yet a selfish thing, 
Or Love a mere exotic ! 


I need not search too much to find 
Whose lot it was to send it, 
That feel upon me yet the kind 
Soft hand of her who penned it; 
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And see, through two-score years of smoke, 
In bygone, quaint apparel, 

Shine from yon time-black Norway oak 
The face of Patience Cary]l— 


The pale, smooth forehead, silver-tressed ; 
The grey gown, primly-flowered ; 

The spotless, stately coif whose crest 
Like Hector’s horse-plume towered ; 


And still the sweet, half-solemn look 
Where some past thought was clinging, 
As when one shuts a serious book 
To hear the thrushes singing. 


I kneel to you! Of those you were, 
Whose kind old hearts grow mellow— 
Whose fair old faces grow more fair 
As Point and Flanders yellow; 


Whom some old store of garnered grief, 
Their placid temples shading, 

Crowns like a wreath of autumn leaf 
With tender tints of fading. 


Peace to your soul! You died unwed— 
Despite this loving letter, 

And what of John? The less that’s said 
Of John, I think, the better, 


Austin Dosson. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


LOTUS 


I trove the lotus-blossom when it wreathes 

Its painted petals in my sweetheart’s tresses, 
And she, enchanted by its odour, breathes 

Soft words of love, and soothes with soft caresses. 
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I love the Lotus-blossom when it lies 
On the white bosom of a sleeping woman, 
And falls and rises as the dreamer sighs, 
For that love’s sake she yet has told to no man. 


I love the Lotus-blossom, for it grows 
On a lone grave beside a silent river ; 
_ There my youth’s mistress takes her last repose: 
I loved, I hated, and I now forgive her. 


From “ Hafiz in London.” Justin Huntiy McCartuy. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


AT THE TURNING OF THE GLEN 


Ar the turning of the glen 
In happy hour I met my foe; 
To and fro we lashed, and then 
A good sword-stroke laid him low. 


“Grant me grace,” the recreant saith, 
“For her sake we both adore.” 

“ Dog, the prayer shall bring thee death, 
Thou shalt never see her more ; 


“No, nor I! That she has borne 
Words or looks of love from thee, 
Earns for her eternal scorn; 
She is dead and worse, for me, 


“Yet since her caprice has made 
All my love seem shame and guilt, 
She may live, but thou art sped ; 
Take my dagger to the hilt.” 


Sroprorp A. Brooxr. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


MORRIS 


A GOOD KNIGHT IN PRISON 


Sir Guy (being in the court of a Pagan Castle) 


Tuts castle where I dwell, it stands 
A long way off from Christian lands, 
A long way off my lady’s hands, 

A long way off the aspen trees, 
And murmur of the lime-tree bees, 


But down the Valley of the Rose 

My lady often hawking goes, 

Heavy of cheer; oft turns behind, 
Leaning towards the western wind, 
Because it bringeth to her mind 

Sad whisperings of happy times, 

The face of him who sings these rhymes. 


King Guilbert rides beside her there, 
Bends low and calls her very fair, 
And strives, by pulling down his hair, 
To hide from my dear lady’s ken 
The grisly gash I gave him, when 

I cut him down at Camelot; 
However he strives, he hides it not, 
That tourney will not be forgot, 
Besides, it is King Guilbert’s lot, 
Whatever he says she answers not. 


Now tell me, you that are in love, 
From the king’s son to the wood-dove, 
Which is the better, he or I? 


For this king means that I should die 
In this lone Pagan castle, where 

The flowers droop in the bad air 

On the September evening. 


Look, now I take mine ease and sing, 
Counting as but a little thing 
The foolish spite of a bad king. 
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For these vile things that hem me in, 
These Pagan beasts who live in sin 
The sickly flowers pale and wan, 

The grim, blue-bearded castellan, 

The stanchions half worn-out with rust, 
Whereto their banner vile they trust: 


Why, all these things I hold them just 
As dragons in a missal book, 

Wherein, whenever we may look, 

We see no horror, yea delight 

We have, the colours are so bright; 
Likewise we note the specks of white, 
And the great plates of burnished gold. 


Just so this Pagan castle old, 

And everything I can see there, 

Sick-pining in the marshland air, 

I note: I will go over now, 

Like one who paints with knitted brow, 

The flowers and all things one by one, 

From the snail on the wall to the setting sun, 


Four great walls and a little one 

That leads down to the barbican, 

Which walls with many spears they man, 
When news comes to the castellan 

Of Launcelot being in the land. 


And as I sit here, close at hand 

Four spikes of sad sick sun-flowers stand 3 
The castellan with a long wand 

Cuts down their leaves as he goes by, 
Ponderingly, with screw’d-up eye, 
And fingers twisted in his beard. 
Nay, was it a knight’s shout I heard ? 
I have a hope makes me afeard : 

It cannot be, but if some dream 

Just for a moment made me deem 

I saw among the flowers there 

My lady’s face with long red hair, 
Pale, ivory-colour’d dear face come, 
As I was wont to see her some 
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Fading September afternoon, 
And kiss me, saying nothing, soon 
To leave me by myself again ; 
Could I get this by longing? vain! 


The castellan is gone: I see 
On one broad yellow flower a bee 
Drunk with much honey. 

Christ ! again, 
Some distant knight’s voice brings me pain, 
I thought I had forgot to feel, 
I never heard the blissful steel 
These ten years past; year after year, 
Through all my hopeless sojourn here, 
No Christian pennon has been near. 
Laus Deo! the dragging wind draws on 
Over the marshes, battle won, 
Knights’ shouts, and axes hammering ; 
Yea, quicker now the dint and ring 
Of flying hoofs; ah, castellan, 
When they come back count man for man, 
Say whom you miss. 


Tue Pacans (from the battlements). 


Mahmoud to aid! 
Why flee ye so like men dismay’d ? 


Tue Pacans (from without). 
Nay, haste, for here is Launcelot, 
Who follows quick upon us, hot, 
And shouting with his men-at-arms 
Sir Guy. 
Also the Pagans raise alarms, 


And ring the bells for fear; at last 
My prison walls wiil well be past. 
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Sir Launcetor (from outside). 


Ho! in the name of the Trinity, 

Let down the drawbridge quick to me, 
And open doors that I may see 

Guy, the good knight! 


Tur Pacans (from the battlements). 


Nay, Launcelot, 
With mere big words ye win us not, 


Sir LauNceELort. 


Bid Miles bring up la perriere, 

And archers clear the vile walls there. 
Bring back the notches to the ear, 
Shoot well together! God to aid! 
These miscreants will be well paid. 


Hurrah ! all goes together; Miles 

Is good to win my lady’s smiles 

For his good shooting : Launcelot ! 
On, knights, apace! this game is hot! 


Sir Guy sayeth afterwards : 


I said, I go to meet her now, 

And saying so, I felt a blow 

From some clench’d hand across my brow, 
And fell down on the sunflowers 

Just as a hammering smote my ears ; 
After which this I felt in sooth, 

My bare hands throttling without ruth 
The hairy-throated castellan ; 

Then a grim fight with those that ran 

To slay me, while I shouted: God 

For the Lady Mary! deep I trod 

That evening in my own red blood ; 
Nevertheless so stiff I stood, 

That when the knights burst the old wood 
Of the castle doors, I was not dead. 
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I kiss the Lady Mary’s head, 
Her lips, and her hair golden-red, 
Because to-day we have been wed. 


From “ The Defence of Guenevere.” Witiram Morris, 


(By kind permission of Mrs. William Morris.) 


ON THE RAMPARTS 


Tue gold sun sets above the solemn sands; 
The strained sight aches across the yellow sea: 
In front, around, the solitude expands, 
Grim, terrible, devoid of flower or tree. 
The waste seems dead : 
No line of red 
Upon the horizon brings the city cheer. 
Fierce foes surround ; 
Their trumpets sound ; 
No answering English bugle-note rings clear. 


Upon the ramparts, lo! one paces slow ; 
From time to time he gazes o’er the sands; 
If morning brings not help, all hope must go. 
He lifts to silent heaven strong urgent hands. 
Is help not nigh, 
O starlit sky 
And Eastern moon whose white orb glitters past? 
Black glooms the night. 
No help in sight! 
Must the beleaguered city fall at last ? 


Morning! The thin mist rises in the air : 
Not yet the great sun flashes from the sky. 
The grim and silent watcher still is there. 
To-day must bring relief, or all must die. 
Gaze once again 
Across the plain: 
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One last wild look, for now the sun shines clear. 
Ha! bayonets gleam ; 
It is no dream 5 

Our England’s help can reach us even here! 


From “ The Pageant of Life.” Grorce Bartow 
(By kind permission of the Author and Mr. H. Glaisher, Publisher.) 


THE LEGEND OF A GATEWAY 


A areat beech tree with a white mark some way up the 
trunk stood in the mound by a gate which opened into a 
lane. Strangers coming down the lane in the dusk often 
hesitated before they approached this beech. The white 
mark looked like a ghostly figure emerging from the dark 
hedge and the shadow of the tree. The trunk itself was of 
the same hue at that hour as the bushes, so that the whiteness 
seemed to stand out unsupported. So perfect was the illusion 
that even those who knew the spot well, walking or riding 
past and not thinking about it, started as it suddenly came 
into sight. Ploughboys used to throw flints at it, as if the 
sound of the stone striking the tree assured them that it was 
really material. Some lichen was apparently the cause of this 
whiteness; the great beech, indeed, was known to be decaying 
and was dotted with knot-holes high above. The gate was 
rather low, so that any one could lean with arms over the 
top bar. 

At one time a lady used to be very frequently seen just 
inside the gate, generally without a hat, for the homestead 
was close by. Sometimes a horse, saddled and bridled, but 
without his rider, was observed to be fastened to the gate, 
and the country people being singularly curious and inquisitive, 
if they chanced to go by always peered through every opening 
in the hedge till they had discerned where the pair were 
walking among the cowslips. More often a spaniel betrayed 
them, especially in the evening, for while the courting was 
proceeding, he amused himself digging with his paws at the 
rabbit-holes in the mound. The folk returning to their 
cottages at even smiled and looked meaningly at each other 
if they heard a peculiarly long and shrill whistle, which was 
known to every one as Luke’s signal. Some said that it was 
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heard every evening: no matter how far Luke had to ride 
in the day, his whistle was sure to be heard towards dusk. 
Luke was a timber dealer, or merchant, a calling that generally 
leads to substantial profit as wealth is understood in country 
places. He bought up likely timber all over the neighbour- 
hood: he had wharves on the canal, and yards by the little 
railway station miles away. He often went up to “ Lunnon,” 
but if it was ninety miles, he was sure to be back in time 
to whistle. If he was not too busy the whistle used to go 
twice a day, for when he started off in the morning, no 
matter where he had to go to, that lane was the road to it. 
The lane led everywhere. 

Up in the great beech about eleven o’clock on spring 
mornings, there was always a wood-pigeon. The wood-pigeon 
is a contemplative sort of bird, and pauses now and then during 
the day to consider over his labours in filling his crop. He 
came again about half-past four, but it was at eleven that his 
visit to the beech was usually noticed. From the window in 
the lady’s own room the beech and the gate could be seen, 
and as that was often Luke’s time she frequently sate upstairs 
with the window open listening for the sound of hoofs, or the 
well-known whistle. She saw the wood-pigeon on so many 
occasions that at last she grew to watch for the bird, and 
when he went up into the tree, put down her work or her 
book and walked out that way. Secure in the top of the 
great beech, and conscious that it was spring when guns are 
laid aside, the wood-pigeon took no heed of her. There is 
nothing so pleasant to stroll among as cowslips. This mead 
was full of them, so much so that a little way in front the 
surface seemed yellow. They had all short stalks; this is 
always the case where these flowers grow very thickly, and 
the bells were a pale and somewhat lemon colour. The great 
cowslips with deep yellow and marked spots grew by them- 
selves in bunches, in corners or on the banks of brooks. Here 
a man might have mown acres of cowslips, pale but sweet. 
Out of their cups the bees hummed as she walked amongst 
them, a closed book in her hand, dreaming. She generally 
returned with Luke’s spaniel beside her, for whether his 
master came or not the knowing dog rarely missed his visit, 
aware that there was always something good for him. 

One morning she went dreaming on like this through the 
cowslips, past the old beech and the gate, and along by the 
nut-tree hedge. It was very sunny and warm, and the birds 
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sang with all their might, for there had been a shower at 
dawn, which always set their hearts atune. At least eight 
or nine of them were singing at once, thrush and blackbird, 
cuckoo (afar off) dove and greenfinch, nightingale, robin and 
loud wren, and larks in the sky. But, unlike all other music, 
though each had a different voice and the notes crossed and 
interfered with each other, yet they did not jangle, but pro- 
duced the sweetest sounds. The more of them that sang 
together, the sweeter the music. It is true they all had one 
thought of love at heart, and that, perhaps, brought about 
the concord. She did not expect to see Luke that morning, 
knowing that he had to get some felled trees removed from 
a field, the farmer wishing them taken away before the 
mowing-grass grew too high, and as the spot was ten or 
twelve miles distant he had to start early. Not being so 
much on the alert, she fell deeper, perhaps, into reverie, 
which lasted till she reached the other side of the field, when 
the spaniel rushed out of the hedge and leaped up to be 
noticed, quite startling her. At the same moment she 
thought she heard the noise of hoofs in the lane—it might 
be Luke—and immediately afterwards there came his long, 
shrill, and peculiar whistle from the gate under the beech. 
She ran as fast as she could, the spaniel barking beside her, 
and was at the gate in two or three minutes, but Luke was 
not there. Nor was he anywhere in the lane—she could see 
up and down it over the low gate. He must have gone on 
up to the homestead, not seeing her. At the house, however, 
she found they had not seen him. He had not called. A 
little hurt that he should have galloped on so hastily, she 
set about some household affairs, resolved to think no more 
of him that morning, and to give him a frown when he came 
in the evening. But he did not come in the evening ; it 
was evident he was detained. 

Luke’s trees were lying in the long grass beside a copse, 
and the object was to get them out of the field, across the 
adjacent railway, and to set them down in a lane, on the 
sward, whence he could send for them at leisure. The farmer 
was very anxious to get them out of the grass, and Luke 
did his best to oblige him. When Luke arrived at the spot, 
having for once ridden straight there, he found that almost 
all the work was done, and only one tree remained. This 
they were getting up on the timber-carriage, and Luke dis- 
mounted and assisted. While it was on the timber-carriage, 
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he said, as it was the last, they could take it along to the 
wharf. The farmer had come down to watch how the work 
got on, and with him was his little boy, a child of five or 
six. When the boy saw the great tree fixed, he cried to be 
mounted on it for a ride, but as it was so rough, they per- 
suaded him to ride one of the horses instead. As they all 
approached the gate at the level crossing, a white gate with 
the words in long black letters, ‘To be kept locked,” they 
heard the roar of the morning express and stayed for it to 
go by. So soon as the train had passed, the gate was opened 
and the horses began to drag the carriage across. As they 
strained at the heavy weight, the boy found the motion un- 
comfortable and cried out, and Luke, always kind-hearted, 
went and held him on. Whether it was the shouting at 
the team, the cracking of the whip, the rumbling of the 
wheels, or what, was never known ; but suddenly the farmer, 
who had crossed the rails, screamed, “The goods!” Round 
the curve by the copse, and till then hidden by it, swept a 
goods train, scarcely thirty yards away. Luke might have 
saved himself, but the boy! He snatched the child from 
the horse, hurled him,—literally hurled him,—into his father’s 
arms, and in the instant was a shapeless mass. The scene 
is too dreadful for further description. This miserable accident 
happened, as the driver of the goods train afterwards stated, 
at exactly eight minutes past eleven o'clock. 

It was precisely at that time that Luke’s lady, dreaming 
among the cowslips, heard the noise of hoofs, and his long, 
shrill, and peculiar whistle at the gate beneath the beech. 
She was certain of the time for four reasons: first, she had 
seen the wood-pigeon go up into the beech just before she 
started out; secondly, she remembered nodding to an aged 
labourer who came up to the house every morning at that 
hour for his ale; thirdly, it would take a person walking 
slowly eight or ten minutes to cross to that side of the mead ; 
and fourthly, when she came back to the house to see if 
Luke was there, the clock pointed to a quarter-past, and 
was known to be a little fast. Without a doubt she had 
heard the well-known whistle, apparently coming from the 
gate beneath the beech, exactly at the moment poor Luke 
was dashed to pieces twelve miles away. 


From “ The Life of the Fields,” 2s. 6d. RicHarD JEFFERIES, 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus.) 
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LOVE’S ARGUMENT 


As it fell on a day 
That a traveller grey 

Was trudging along life’s road, 
Who should chance to come by 
And his plight to espy 

But Love ’neath his archer’s load ? 
Whilst the wanderer gazed 
At the vision amazed 

And doubted if it were true ; 
“You are weary and sad,” 
Quoth the radiant lad ; 

* Pray what can I do for you?” 


“You go on your way,” 
Sighed the traveller grey; 
“For oft have I heard it told 
(And with singular truth) 
That love sojourns with youth, 
And cannot abide the old.” 
With a mischievous smile 
That was brimful of guile, 
«That saying,” quoth Love, “is true 
Your adorable She, 
Whosoever she be, 
Will always seem young to you.” 


“You can go to your play,” 
Sighed the traveller grey ; 

**No friend in my need you'll prove; 
For my visage is worn, 

And ’tis oftentimes sworn 

That beauty alone wins love.” 

With a light-hearted laugh, 
That was careless as chaff, 

“ That saying,’ quoth Love, “is true: 
For your lady of grace, 
Whatsoever her face, 

Will always seem fair to you.” 
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“If I fail, as you say,” 
Sighed the traveller grey, 

*¢ The faults of my queen to scan, 
Can her fancy’s fond flight 
Make a worshipful knight 

Of a weary and worn old man ?” 
“I have frequently heard 
A proverbial word,” 

Quoth Love, “ which is trite and true, 
In colloquial use— 

What is sauce for the goose 

Is sauce for the gander too.” 


Eiten Tuornycrorr Fow er. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers.) 


A PARTING 


Wirnout one bitter feeling let us part— 
And for the years in which your love has shed 
A radiance like a glory round my head, 

I thank you, yes, I thank you from my heart. 


I thank you for the cherished hope of years, 
A starry future, dim and yet divine, 
Winging its way from Heaven to be mine, 

Laden with joy, and ignorant of tears. 


I thank you, yes, I thank you even more 
That my heart learnt not without love to live, 
But gave and gave, and still had more to give, 
From an abundant and exhaustless store. 


I thank you, and no grief is in these tears ; 
I thank you, not in bitterness but truth, 
For the fair vision that adorned my youth 

And glorified so many happy years. 
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Yet how much more I thank you that you tore 
At length the veil your hand had woven away, 
Which hid my idol was a thing of clay, 

And false the altar I had knelt before. 


I thank you that you taught me the stern truth, 
(None other could have told and I believed,) 
That vain had been my life, and I deceived, 

And wasted all the purpose of my youth. 


I thank you that your hand dashed down the shrine 
Wherein my idol worship I had paid ; 
Else I had never known a soul was made 

To serve and worship only the Divine. 


I thank you that the heart I cast away 
On such as you, though broken, bruised and crushed, 
Now that its fiery throbbing all is hushed, 

Upon a worthier altar I can lay. 


I thank you for the lesson that such love 
Is a perverting of God’s royal right, 
That it is made but for the Infinite, 

And all too great to live except above. 


I thank you for a terrible awaking, 
And if reproach seemed hidden in my pain, 
And sorrow seemed to ery on your disdain, 
Know that my blessing lay in your forsaking. 


Farewell for ever now :—in peace we part; 
And should an idle vision of my tears 
Arise before your soul in after years— 

Remember that I thank you from my heart! 


A. A. Procter. 
(By kind permission of Messrs, George Bell & Sona.) 


DICK ee 


THE COQUETTE 


Sue gave him her hand in the measure 
They trod at the Old Year's wake, 
He thought with a pitiful pleasure 
*Twas all for his love’s dear sake ! 
Their footsteps hastened to borrow 
New life from the laughter and light ; 
What matter the waking to-morrow, 
If the dreaming be deeper to-night ? 


He gave her his heart in the measure 
They danced at the New Year's birth ; 

She deemed it a toy,—not a treasure— 
To hold for a moment of mirth ; 

A plaything—to please and to perish— 
The passing of Time to beguile, 

So she threw him a blossom to cherish, 
And answered his sigh with a smile, 


In the dusk of a distant December 
As she sits by the embers alone, 
Will she, lonely and loveless, remember 
The life that she once might have known ? 
The pleading, so noble and tender, 
The promise he gave to forget ? 
Aye, the sowing of sorrow will render 
A harvest of restless regret, 


From “ The Model and other Poems.” C. G, Cotsrorp Dick. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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LADY CLARE 


Ir was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give to his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn ; 
Lovers long-betrothed were they ; 
They two will wed the morrow morn; 

God’s blessing on the day! 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands, so broad and fair; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice, the nurse, 
Said, “ Who was this that went from thee ?” 
“Tt was my cousin,” said Lady Clare ; 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 


“Oh, God be thanked!” said Alice, the nurse 
“That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.” 
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“ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,’ 
Said Lady Clare, “that ye speak so wild ?” 
“As God’s above,” said Alice, the nurse, 
“I speak the truth: you are my child. 


“The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.” 
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“ Nay, now, my child,” said Alice, the nurse, 
«But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.” 


“Tf I’m a beggar born,’ she said, 
«J will speak out, for I dare not lie; 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.” 


«Nay, now, my child,” said Alice, the nurse, 
‘But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said, “ Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


“Nay, now, what faith?” said Alice, the nurse, 
«The man will cleave unto his right.” 

«And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
“ Though I should die to-night.” 


“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas! my child, I sinned for thee.” 

“Oh! mother, mother, mother,’ she said, 
“So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
«Oh! Lady Clare, you shame your worth ; 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?” 
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“Tf I come drest like a village maid 
I am but as my fortunes are: 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“ And not the Lady Clare.” 


“Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and deed. 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“ Your riddle is hard to read.” 


Oh! and proudly stood she up ! 
Her heart within her did not fail! 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood: 
“If you are not the heiress born,” 

And I,” said he, “the next in blood— 


“If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 
TENNYSON. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” — 
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Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two, 


“ Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart's desire, 

Perched him!” The chief's eye flashed; his plans 
Soared 1p again like fire. 


The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
« You're wounded!” “Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 
“T’m killed, Sire!”’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
R. Brownina. 


THE GRASS RING 


‘Tur little vicarage of Dunbright nestled in a hollow in the 
hills. Close beside it was the church, with its tiny resting 
ground about it. 

The vicarage was a low grey house of sturdy stone, red 
roofed, creeper-hung; the garden old-fashioned in its sim- 
plicity, and in the flowers that elected to bloom there. 
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The Vicar and his wife were getting on in years, and old 
James, sexton and gardener, was also ageing fast. 

One other member of the vicarage household there was 
—Christina, a good, plain homely soul, with a mind absorbed 
in the daily round of that simple country life. She was forty- 
eight now. Once or twice she had been driven away for a 
holiday; but of late years she had stoutly refused to be 
packed off, and the old people were only too thankful to be 
spared the discomfort of new ways about the house, even for 
such a short time. Therefore it came as a great shock to 
them when, in the forty-eighth year of her life, Christina re- 
ceived her first offer of marriage. 

This is how it came about. One fresh June morning 
Christina went out into the garden to cut a cabbage for the 
early dinner that the old people always preferred. 

The cabbages grew in stiff rows under the east portion 
of the hedge. Christina, with bare red arms, stooped ungrace- 
fully to select a good specimen. In one hand she held a short 
sharp knife, with the other she laid hold upon a perfect 
cabbage, wet with the heavy drops left by a recent shower of 
rain. Her thoughts were merely occupied in congratulating 
herself upon the fact that it was a clean specimen with a good 
heart, and would serve up beautifully. Suddenly, through the 
hedge, came an eager, thick voice— 

« Christina—miss,” 

Christina would not have been herselfifshe had not jumped 
elaborately. She pressed her hand to her heart. “ Who’s 
there?” she demanded. 

“ Me—Timothy Carter,” replied the voice, 

“Then, Timothy Carter, you'd ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” cried Christina. “What are you skulking behind 
the hedge along of that fashion for, you tell me?” 

“I’ve made so bold as to bring you some of my ‘ Grannie’s 
nightcaps,’”’ said the man. 

Christina drew herself up. “Hoity toity!” she cried. 
“ Did a body ever hear the like ? —imperence !”’ 

“Please just come to the hole here, do,” begged Timothy 
Carter, undaunted. “I'll hand them through to you. I’m 
sorry I’ve only got the dark uns to offer you.” 

Indignation burnt in Christina’s heart; but she was but a 
woman, and her curiosity impelled her to go and have a look 
at these strange-sounding nightcaps. 

“T never did; I never did—as if I ever wore any but 
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white!” she muttered. Her big feet sunk in the soft earth 
of the cabbage-bed; but she gathered up her petticoats and 
picked her way to the place where a cruel winter had laid its 
touch upon the privet hedge. 

Through the thinnest place in the branches came a 
knotted, shaking hand, clutching a big bunch of old-fashioned 
cottage columbines, The little frilled blossoms of dusty pink 
and deep plum colour hung their heads modestly, as if they 
would apologise for their lack of delicate colouring and the 
absence of spurs and wings. 

“Oh!” said Christina, with a fat jolly laugh, “how you’ve 
had me! I thought as you meant your real Grannie’s night- 
caps. Well, thank you kindly; I’m particular partial to 
‘Grannie’s nightcaps.’ There’s some set by the front door, 
but they ain’t as pretty as these, I'll settle ’em ina jug on 
the dresser.” 

The man was peering through the hedge eagerly. 

“T’ve watched ye many a time,” he said suddenly. 

“Fie upon you, then!” cried Christina. “ Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself to say sich things?” 

“ And I’ve thought,” continued the man, “as of all the 
women as ever I see, you're the one for me.” 

“« Well/ my word/ How dare you speak to me like that? 
It’s a good job for you as there’s this hedge between us, or I’d 
smack your face well for you—you /—why, you can’t even hold 
your hand steady! D’ye think I’d marry a man as drinks his 
gallons a day? Out upon you, you good-for-nothing ! ” 

“ You didn’t need to be so upstanding,” said the man, with 
a dismal note in his voice. “Times was when you was a bit 
set on me, and all the village knowed it too o 

“ Poof ! a bit of a lass of thirteen!” 

“And mayhap if you’d stuck to me, and I’d had you 
alongside, I shouldn’t never have gotten asI am. Christina, 
before God, if youN but have me I'll never touch a drop again 
—I won’t indeed,” 

Christina had retired from the hedge again and stood upon 
the path with her flowers and the cabbage in her arms. Her 
ample bosom heaved. “You'll just take yourself off, or I'll 
call master,” she panted. “Have you, indeed! I'd as lieve 
be wed to the beer-barrel down in the cellar—and there’s 
the truth for you, Timothy Carter!” and, with a tumultuous 
twist of all her features, she hurried back to her kitchen and 
flung her cabbage and flowers down upon the sink, 
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But that was only the beginning of her wooing. She 
learnt to look out for and dread the voice behind the hedge 
when she went out into the garden to cut vegetables or 
gather the fruit. It was always the same tale—“If you'll 
only have me, Christina, I won’t touch another drop as long 
as 1 live.’ And even when the voice was thick and unsteady 
it was the same plaint—“If I was wed to ye, Christina, I’d 
be a good sight more fit than I be now—only you won't 
have me, you won't have me; and I’m going down, down, 
down !”’ 

«J ain’t a wedding woman,’ cried Christina on one 
occasion in desperation ; “ I’m too old to wed.” 

“You ain’t too old for me!” 

“ And I can’t feel partial to you (no offence meant), and 
there ought to be partiality between the parties if they’re to 
be tied up, didn’t there?” 

“Eh, but I love you,” replied the voice humbly. “ Chris- 
tina, you canna believe what a man youd make of me if 
you would but try—I’m knowing well enough that it ‘ud 
be a bad bargain for you; I don’t say as it wouldn’t; but 
I love you so as I’m thinking of you all along; and I dreams 
of you at night when I’m asleep. I’ve watched you many 
and many a day, but I’ve been ashamed to let out to you. 
I’ve tried to be content to see you turn your head this way, 
when you’d never so much as a thought that I was behind 
the hedge; but it ain’t the same thing as having you by me— 
I seem to have lost heart altogether, and|when the craving 
comes, as it will, I can’t stand up to it—I can’t, Christina!” 

Then one day the man came to the hedge for the last 
time. He knew Christina would be in the garden because 
she was picking fruit for jam just then. He looked through 
the hedge and saw her busy at the currant-bushes. The 
basket on the path was half full of pearls and rubies— 
Christina’s fingers were stained with currant juice. She 
heard a voice calling her quietly and authoritatively; and 
something compelled her to go. 

« Well, what do you want now ?” she said roughly. 

“ You know well enough what I want,” was the answer. 

“ You want to spoil my life as well as your own, I s’pose,” 
cried Christina, rubbing her face vigorously with her apron, 
until it was red and sore with tears and friction. 

The man did not answer for a moment; then with a queer 
sound in his voice he spoke again. “I won’t pester you no 
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more, Christina,” he said. “It’s no use, I see. Well, I s’pose 
it won't go on very much longer—I’m about done for now. 
Good-night; you'll never be troubled with me no more— 
there’s other ways out of troubles.” 

He gave a loud laugh; but there was such a strange, wild 
ring in it that Christina put her hand to her heart. She stood 
still for a moment listening to his footsteps going down the 
lane. Then she went suddenly down upon her knees and 
laid her head against the rough grey bark of an old apple- 
tree. “QO God,” she said, “please tell a body what to do; 
I’m so sore pressed that I can’t seem to make no way in 
my mind what to do; but let me have a sign, so that I may 
know. Amen.” 

Then she stood up, and after a moment she went to the 
garden gate that opened out upon the road. She passed 
through. “If he’s not out of sight I'll take it as a sign,” 
she said. 

Half-way down the lane a man was leaning over a gate 
looking into a field. Christina went slowly forward. The 
matter was taken out of her hands. As she went along 
something caught at her skirts. She stopped to push it 
away. It was a long strand of the “ goose-weed”’; it clung 
to her skirts with strange persistency. The cottage name 
for the weed (she knew no other) flashed into her head. 
“It’s a bit of ‘sweethearts,’ she said. It took her some 
time to free herself from its clinging embrace; then she 
went forward once more. “I’ve had two signs,” she said 
hopelessly. “He hasn’t gone, and that ‘sweethearts.’ It’s 
Providence undoubted. Timothy, come back. See, I’ve 
somethin’ I want to say to you.” 

The man did not stir. Christina went up to him and laid 
a hand timidly upon his arm. Then he looked up. His face 
was contorted, and wet with tears ; it was a face void of hope, 
almost void of life. It hurt Christina. “Don’t you feel so 
badly,” she blurted out. “TI can’t abear to see you carry on 
like that! And, look you, I’ve been thinking it over and— 

_and—I’ve come to say as you can have me—there!” 

Then she burst into tears. Timothy had seized her hand. 
“No,” he said jerkily, “I won’t spoil your life, Christina—but 
God bless you, my dear—it would spoil your life, wouldn’t it?” 

“ N—no,” sobbed Christina. ‘I can see as it’s my duty 
—you'd best take me, Tim. I might get to fancy you after 
a bit.” 
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“Jt’s the truth you’re speaking, Christina—you won't 
change?” 

He was trying to pull away the apron from her eyes. 
His face was very pale, very pleading. He looked like some 
poor wild creature craving food. Christina stole a glance 
round the corner of her apron at his wild eyes, his dis- 
hevelled hair, and wept still more hopelessly. “’Tis gospel 
truth,” she sobbed. 

He let go of her hand and bent down without a word. 

«What are you doing?” asked Christina, her curiosity 
prompting her to peep from behind her apron at him. He 
was rapidly twisting some coarse blades of grass together. 
«Tm making you a ring,” he said. _“‘ See, it’s strong. There, 
give me your finger to measure. You won't forget me with 
this to remind you—it fits you rarely.” 

The narrow green circlet bound her finger close. She 
was not used to trinkets of any sort. Involuntarily the other 
fingers tried to work the token off. 

“It feels so queer!” she half laughed. 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Timothy. “You mustn’t take it 
off, until I’ve put the wedding-ring on.” 

“JT can’t stop,” said Christina—“I can’t stop; mistress 
will be looking for me.” 

She turned swiftly; but he caught her by the hand. 
‘Mind you, Christina—that ain’t a common ring; it don’t 
only mean that we’re going to be wed; it means, it means 
—well you know what it means.” 

Then he loosed her, and she fled up the lane. 

Having firmly made up her mind upon this point, 
Christina could not be moved to break off the engagement; 
though the undesirability of attaching herself to such a 
man as Timothy Carter was clearly put before her by her 
mistress. 

“JT can quite understand that you consider it your duty 
to help a fellow-creature—and it is very right of you too, 
Christina,” said the old lady; “but we must remember how 
very difficult—impossible—it is for a man of Timothy’s age 
to give up the habits of a lifetime—especially the terrible 
habit of hard drink. Indeed, indeed I am very sorry for the 
poor fellow; but I cannot bear to think of your life being 
spoilt, Christina.” 

“T believe he'll come through all right,” answered 
Christina doggedly. 
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She looked at the ring many times in those days. It 
would have been easy to snap—throw away; but it remained 
on her finger until the wedding-ring took its place—and then 
she merely shifted its position. 


From “ The Kidnapping of Ettie.’ Abridged. Brown Lannev. 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS 


Sritt sits the school-house by the road—a ragged beggar 
sunning: 

Around it still the sumachs grow, and blackberry vines are 
running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, deep scarr’d by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the batter’d seats, the jack-knife’s carved 
initial ; 


The charcoal frescoes on its walls; its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, went storming out to 
playing ! 

Long years ago a winter sun shone over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window-panes, and low eaves icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, and brown eyes full of 
grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delay’d when all the school were 
leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy her childish favour singled ; 

His cap pull’d low upon a face where pride and shame were 
mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow to right and left, he 
linger’d, 

As restlessly her tiny hands the blue-check’d apron finger’d. 

He saw her lift her eyes; he felt the soft hands light caressing, 

‘And heard the tremble of her voice, as if a fault confessing. 


«\’m sorry that I spelt the word: I hate to go above you, 
Because”’—the brown eyes lower fell— because, you see, I 
love you.” 


Still memory to a gray-hair’'d man that sweet child-face is 
showing ; 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave have forty years been 
growing ! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, how few who pass 
above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, like her—because they 
love him. 


J. G. Wuirtier. 


THE OCEAN 


Rout on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


San 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou :— 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the Pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


From “ Childe Harold.” Canto ve Byron. 


DORA 


‘Wira Farmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often looked at them, 

And often thought, “Ill make them man and wife.” 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearned towards William ; but the youth, because 
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He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan called his son, and said, ‘“‘ My son: 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die: 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora; she is well 
To look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother’s daughter: he and I 
Had once hard words, and partied, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora: take her for your wife ; 
For I have wished this marriage, night and day, 
For many years.”” But William answered short: 
“T cannot marry Dora; by my life, 
I will not marry Dora.” Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said: 
“ You will not, boy! you dare to answer thus! 
But in my time a father’s word was law, 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to it; 
Consider, William: take a month to think, 
And let me have an answer to my wish; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again.” 
But William answered madly ; bit his lips, 
And broke away. The more he looked at her 
The less he liked her; and his ways were harsh; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half in love, half spite, he wooed and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan called 
His niece and said: “ My girl, I love you well; 
But if you speak with him that was my son, 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 
My home is none of yours. My will is law.” 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
“It cannot be; my uncle’s mind will change !” 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him : 

And day by day he passed his father’s gate, 
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Heart-broken, and his father helped him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 
And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 

On William, and in harvest time he died. 


Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora, Dora came and said: 
“T have obey’d my uncle until now, 
And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 
But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 
And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 
And for this orphan, I am come to you: 
You know there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest: let me take the boy, 
And I will set him in my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.” 
And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart fail’d her; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and the Jand was dark. 


But when the morrow came she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound, 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 


And came and said: “ Where were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that? What are you doing here?” 


So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And answer’d softly, “This is William’s child!” 
« And did I not,” said Allan, “ did I not 
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Forbid you, Dora?” Dora said again: 

“Do with me as you will, but take the child, 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone!” 
And Allan said, “I see it is a trick 

Got up betwixt you and the woman there ; 

I must be taught my duty, and by you! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well—for I will take the boy; 
But go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bowed upon her hands, 
And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She bowed down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bowed down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark, 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold, Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that helped her in her widowhood, 

And Dora said, “ My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you: 
He says that he will never see me more.” 
Then answered Mary, “ This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself; 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy, 
For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back : 
But if he will not take thee back again, 
Then thou and I will live within one house, 
And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

So the women kissed 
Fach other, and set out, and reached the farm. 
The door was off the latch: they peeped and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire’s knees, 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And clapt him on the hands, and on the cheeks, 
Like one that loved him: and the lad stretched out 
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And babbled for the golden seal that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in; but when the boy beheld 
His mother he cried out to come to her: 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said :— 


«© father !—if you let me call you so— 
I never came a-begging for myself, 
Or William, or this child; but now I come 
For Dora: take her back ; she loves you well. 
O sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men; for I ask’d him, and he said, 
He could not ever rue his marrying me— 
I had been a patient wife ; but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus: 
‘God bless him!’ he said, ‘and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro’!’ Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d—unhappy that I am! 
But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father’s memory ; and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.” 


So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room 5 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs :— 


«T have been to blame—to blame. I have kill’d my son. 
I have kill’d him—but I loved him—my dear son. 
May God forgive me !_I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children.” 


Then they clung about 

The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times, 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 

And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 

And for three hours he sobb’d o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William. 
So those four abode 
- Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 


But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 
TENNYSON. 
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MY LOVE 


I 


Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear; 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


i 
Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know; 
God giveth them to her alone, 
And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


ree 
Yet in herself she dwelleth not 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share, 


IV 
She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For nought that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


Vv 


She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


VI 
Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 
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vil 
She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonise ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


Vil 
She is a woman—one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 

For many blights and many tears. 


IX 
I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 


x 
And, on its full, deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie; 
It flows around them and between, 
And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 
J. R. Lowet. 


CRISTINA 


I 
Sue should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her! 
There are plenty . . . men, you call such, 
I suppose... she may discover 
All her soul to, if she pleases, 
And yet leave much as she found them: 
But I’m not so, and she knew it 
When she fixed me, glancing round them. 
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se 


What? To fix me thus meant nothing? 
But I can’t tell (there’s my weakness) 
What her look said !—no vile cant, sure, 
About “ need to strew the bleakness 
Of some lone shore with its pearl-seed, 
That the sea feels ’—no “strange yearning 
That such souls have, most to lavish 
Where there’s chance of least returning.” 


Ill 


Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


IV 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swoln ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest have trifled. 


Vv 


Doubt you if, in some such moment, 
As she fixed me, she felt clearly, 
Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 
While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love-way, 
With some other soul to mingle ? 
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VI 


Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it ; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together? 


Vii 


Oh, observe! Of course, next moment, 
The world’s honours, in derision, 
Trampled out the light for ever: 
Never fear but there’s provision 
Of the devil’s to quench knowledge 
Lest we walk the earth in rapture! 
—Making those who catch God’s secret 
Just so much more prize their capture! 


Vill 


Such am I: the secret’s mine now! 
She has lost me, I have gained her ; 
Her soul’s mine: and thus, grown perfect, 
I shall pass my life’s remainder. 
Life will just hold out the proving 
Both our powers, alone and blended : 
And then, come next life quickly ! 
This world’s use will have been ended, 


R. Brownina. 


MARK TAPLEY COMES OUT STRONG 


As they proceeded farther on their track, and came more and 
more towards their journey’s end, the monotonous desolation 
of the scene increased to that degree, that for any redeeming 
feature it presented to their eyes, they might have entered, in 
the body, on the grim domains of Giant Despair. A flat 
morass, bestrewn with fallen timber; a marsh on which the 
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good growth of the earth seemed to have been wrecked and 
cast away, that from its decomposing ashes wild and ugly 
things might rise; where the very trees took the aspect of 
huge weeds, begotten of the slime from which they sprung, 
by the hot sun that burnt them up; where fatal maladies, 
seeking whom they might infect, came forth at night, in 
misty shapes, and creeping out upon the water, hunted them 
like spectres until day; where even the blessed sun, shining 
down on festering elements of corruption and disease, became 
a horror; this was the realm of Hope through which they 
moved. 

At last they stopped. At Eden too. The waters of the 
Deluge might have left it but a week before: so choked with 
slime and matted growth was the hideous swamp which bore 
that name. 

There being no depth of water close inshore, they landed 
from the vessel's boat, with all their goods beside them. There 
were a few log-houses visible among the dark trees: the best, 
a cow-shed or a rude stable. But for the wharves, the 
market-place, the public buildings! 

‘‘Here comes an Edener,” said Mark, “He'll get us 
help to carry these things up. Keep a good heart, sir. 
Hallo there!” 

The man advanced toward them through the thickening 
gloom very slowly: leaning on a stick. As he drew nearer, 
they observed that he was pale and worn, and that his anxious 
eyes were deeply sunken in his head. His dress of home- 
spun blue hung about him in rags; his feet and head were 
bare. He sat down on a stump half-way, and beckoned them 
to come to him. When they complied, he put his hand upon 
his side as if in pain, and while he fetched his breath stared 
at them, wondering. 

‘Strangers!’ he exclaimed, as soon as he could speak. 

“The very same,” said Mark. ‘“ How are you, sir?” 

“I’ve had the fever very bad,” he answered faintly. “I 
haven’t stood upright these many weeks. Those are your 
notions, I see,” pointing to their property. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mark, “they are. You couldn’t recom- 
mend us some one as would lend a hand to help carry ’em up 
to the—to the town, could you, sir?”’ 

“My eldest son would do it if he could,” replied the man; 
“but to-day he has his chill upon him, and is lying wrapt up 
in the blankets. My youngest died last week.” 
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“Tm sorry for it, governor, with all my heart,” said Mark, 
shaking him by the hand,  « Don’t mind us. Come along 
with me, and I'll give you an arm back. The goods is safe 
enough, sir,’—to Martin: “there ain’t many people about to 
make away with ’em, What a comfort that is!” 

“No,” cried the man. “You must look for such folk 
here,” knocking his stick upon the ground, “ or yonder in the 
bush, towards the north, We've buried most of ’em. The 
rest have gone away. Them that we have here don’t come 
out at night.” 

“The night air ain’t quite wholesome, I suppose?” said 
Mark. 

“It’s deadly poison,” was the settler’s answer, 

Mark showed no more uneasiness than if it had been com- 
mended to him as ambrosia; but he gave the man his arm, 
and as they went along explained to him the nature of their 
purchase, and inquired where it lay. Close to his own log- 
house, he said; so close that he had used their dwelling as a 
storehouse for some corn: they must excuse it that night, 
but he would endeavour to get it taken out upon the morrow. 
He then gave them to understand, as an additional scrap of 
loca] chit-chat, that he had buried the last proprietor with his 

own hands; a piece of information which Mark also received 
without the least abatement of his equanimity. 

In a word, he conducted them to a miserable cabin, rudely 
constructed of the trunks of trees, the door of which had 
either fallen down or been carried away long ago; and which 
was consequently open to the wide landscape and the dark night. 
Saving for the little store he had mentioned, it was perfectly 
bare of all furniture; but they had left a chest upon the 
landing-place, and he gave them a rude torch in lieu of 
candle, This latter acquisition Mark planted in the earth, 
and then declaring that the mansion “looked quite comfort- 
able,” hurried Martin off again to help bring up the chest. 
And all the way to the landing-place and back, Mark talked 
incessantly; as if he would infuse into his partner’s breast 
some faint belief that they had arrived under the most 
auspicious and cheerful of all imaginable circumstances, 

But many a man who would have stood within a home 
dismantled, strong in his passion and design of vengeance, has 
had the firmness of his nature conquered by the razing of an 
air-built castle. When the log-hut received them for the 
second time, Martin lay down upon the ground and wept aloud. 

2M 
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“Lord love you, sir!” cried Mr. Tapley in great terror; 
«don’t do that! don’t do that, sir! Anything but that! It 
never helped man, woman, or child over the lowest fence yet, 
sir, and it never will. Besides its being of no use to you, it’s 
worse than of no use to me, for the least sound of it will 
knock me flat down. I can’t stand up agin it, sir. Anything 
but that!” 

There is no doubt he spoke the truth, for the extraordinary 
alarm with which he looked at Martin as he paused upon his 
knees before the chest, in the act of unlocking it, to say these 
words, sufficiently confirmed him. 

«J ask your forgiveness a thousand times, my dear fellow,” 
said Martin. “I couldn’t have helped it if death had been 
the penalty.” 

« Ask my forgiveness!” said Mark, with his accustomed 
cheerfulness, as he proceeded to unpack the chest. “ The 
head partner a asking forgiveness of Co., eh? There must be 
something wrong in the firm when that happens. I must 
have the books inspected, and the accounts gone over im- 
mediate. Here we are. Everything in its proper place. 
Here’s the salt pork. Here’s the biscuit. Here’s the whisky. 
Uncommon good it smells too. Here’s the tin pot. This tin 
pot’s a small fortun’ in itself! Here’s the blankets. Here's 
the axe. Who says we ain't got a first-rate fit out? I feel 
as if I was a cadet gone out to Indy, and my noble father was 
chairman of the Board of Directors. Now, when I’ve got 
some water from the stream afore the door and mixed the 
grog,” cried Mark, running out to suit the action to the word, 
“there's a supper ready, comprising every delicacy of the 
season. Here we are, sir, all complete. For what we are 
going to receive, et cetrer. Lord bless you, sir, it’s very like 
a gipsy party!” 

It was impossible not to take heart in the company of 
such a man as this. Martin sat upon the ground beside the 
box, took out his knife, and ate and drank sturdily. 

“ Now you see,” said Mark, when they had made a hearty 
meal, “with your knife and mine, I sticks this blanket right 
afore the door, or where, in a state of high civilisation, the 
door would be. And very neat it looks. Then I stops the 
aperture below, by putting the chest agin it. And very neat 
that looks. Then there’s your blanket, sir. Then here’s mine. 
And what’s to hinder our passing a good night ?” 

For all his light-hearted speaking, it was long before he 
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slept himself. He wrapped his blanket round him, put the axe 
ready to his hand, and lay across the threshold of the door: 
too anxious and too watchful to close his eyes. The novelty of 
their dreary situation, the dread of some rapacious animal or 
human enemy, the terrible uncertainty of their means of sub- 
sistence, the apprehension of death, the immense distance and 
the hosts of obstacles between themselves and England, were 
fruitful sources of disquiet in the deep silence of the night. 
Though Martin would have had him think otherwise, Mark felt 
that he was waking also, and a prey to the same reflections, 
This was almost worse than all, for if he began to brood over 
their miseries instead of trying to make head against them, 
there could be little doubt that such a state of mind would 
powerfully assist the influence of the pestilent climate. Never 
had the light of day been half so welcome to his eyes as when, 
awaking from a fitful doze, Mark saw it shining through the 
blanket in the doorway. 

He stole out gently, for his companion was sleeping now; 
and having refreshed himself by washing in the river, where 
it flowed before the door, took a rough survey of the settle- 
ment. There were not above a score of cabins in the whole ; 
half of these appeared untenanted; all were rotten and de- 
_eayed. The most tottering, abject, and forlorn among them, 

was called, with great propriety, the Bank and National Credit 
Office. It had some feeble props about it, but was settling 
deep down in the mud, past all recovery. 

Here and there an effort had been made to clear the land, 
and something like a field had been marked out, where, among 
the stumps and ashes of burnt trees, a scanty crop of Indian 
corn was growing. In some quarters a snake or zigzag fence 
had been begun, but in no instance had it been completed ; 
and the fallen logs, half hidden in the soil, lay mouldering 
away ‘Three or four meagre dogs, wasted and vexed with 
hunger; some long-legged pigs, wandering away into the 
woods in search of food; some children, nearly naked, gazing 
at him from the huts ; were all the living things he saw. A 
fetid vapour, hot and sickening as the breath of an oven, rose 
up from the earth, and hung on everything around; and as 
his footprints sunk into the marshy ground, a black ooze started 

forth to blot them out. 

Their own land was mere forest. The trees had grown 
so thick and close that they shouldered one another out of 
their places, and the weakest, forced into shapes of strange 
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distortion, languished like cripples. The best were stunted, 
from the pressure and the want of room ; and high about the 
stems of all grew long rank grass, dank weeds and frowsy 
underwood : not divisible into their separate kinds, but tangled 
all together in a heap; a jungle deep and dark, with neither 
earth nor water at its roots, but putrid matter, formed of the 
pulpy offal of the two, and of their own corruption. 

He went down to the landing-place where they had left 
their goods last night ; and there he found some half-dozen 
men—wan and forlorn to look at, but ready enough to assist— 
who helped him to carry them to the log-house. They shook 
their heads in speaking of the settlement, and had no comfort 
to give him. Those who had the means of going away had 
all deserted it. They who were left had lost their wives, their 
children, friends, or brothers there, and suffered much them- 
selves. Most of them were ill then; none were the men they 
had been once. They frankly offered their assistance and 
advice, and leaving him for that time, went sadly off upon 
their several tasks. 

Martin was by this time stirring ; but he had greatly 
changed, even in one night. He was very pale and languid; 
he spoke of pains and weakness in his limbs, and complained 
that his sight was dim and his voice feeble. Increasing in his 
own briskness as the prospect grew more and more dismal, 
Mark brought away a door from one of the deserted houses, 
and fitted it to their own habitation; then went back again 
for a rude bench he had observed, with which he presently re- 
turned in triumph; and having put this piece of furniture out- 
side the house, arranged the notable tin pot and other such 
movables upon it, that it might represent a dresser or side- 
board. Greatly satisfied with this arrangement, he next rolled 
their cask of flour into the house, and set it up on end in one 
corner where it served fora side-table. No better dining-table 
could be required than the chest, which he solemnly devoted 
to that useful service thenceforth. Their blankets, clothes, 
and the like he hung on pegs and nails. And lastly, he 
brought forth a great placard (which Martin in the exultation 
of his heart had prepared with his own hands at the National 
Hotel), bearing the inscription, Cauzztewrr & Co., ARCHITECTS 
AND Surveyors, which he displayed upon the most conspicuous 
part of the premises, with as much gravity as if the thriving 
city of Eden had a real existence, and they expected to be 
overwhelmed with business, 


. 
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“ These here tools,” said Mark, bringing forward Martin’s 
ease of instruments and sticking the compasses upright in a_ 
stump before the door, “ shall be set out in the open air to show 
that we come provided. And now, if any gentleman wants a 
house built, he’d better give his orders, afore we’re other ways 
bespoke.” 

Considering the intense heat of the weather, this was not a 
bad morning’s work; but without pausing for a moment, 
though he was streaming at every pore, Mark vanished into the 
house again, and presently reappeared with a hatchet, intent 
on performing some impossibilities with that implement. 

«‘Here’s a ugly old tree in the way, sir,’ he observed, 
“ which’]] be all the better down. We can build the oven in 
the afternoon. There never was such a handy spot for clay as 
Eden is. That’s convenient anyhow.” 

But Martin gave him no answer. He had sat the whole 
time with his head upon his hands, gazing at the current as it 
rolled swiftly by; thinking, perhaps, how fast it moved towards 
the open sea, the high-road to the home he never would be- 
hold again. 

Not even the vigorous strokes which Mark dealt at the tree 
awoke him from his mournful meditation. Finding all his 
endeavours to rouse him of no use, Mark stopped in his work 
and came towards him, 

«Don’t give in, sir,’ said Mr. Tapley. 

«Oh, Mark,” returned his friend, “ what have I done in all 
my life that has deserved this heavy fate ? 7 

“ Why, sir, ’ returned Mark, “for the matter of that, ev’ry- 
body as is here might say the same thing; many of ’em with 
better reason p’raps than you or me. Hold up, sir. Do some- 
thing. Couldn’t you ease your mind, now, don’t you think, by 
making personal observations in a letter to Scadder ?”’ 

“No,” said Martin, shaking his head sorrowfully ; “I am 
past that.” 

«But if you’re past that already,” returned Mark, “ you 
must be ill, and ought to be attended to.” 

« Don’t mind me,” said Martin. “ Do the best you can for 
yourself. You'll soon have only yourself to consider. And 
then God speed you home, and forgive me for bringing 
you here! Lam destined to die in this place. I felt it the 
instant I set foot upon the shore. Sleeping or waking, Mark, 
I dreamed it all last night.” 

“TI said you must be ill,” returned Mark tenderly, “and 
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now I’m sure of it. A touch of fever and ague caught on 
these rivers, I dare say; but bless you, that’s nothing. It’s 
only a seasoning ; and we must all be seasoned, one way or 
another. That’s religion, that is, you know,” said Mark, 

He only sighed and shook his head. 

“ Wait half a minute,” said Mark cheerily, “till I run up to 
one of our neighbours and ask what’s best to be took, and 
borrow a little of it to give you; and to-morrow you'll find 
yourself as strong as ever again. I won’t be gone a minute. 
Don’t give in while I’m away, whatever you do!” 

Throwing down his hatchet, he sped away immediately, but 
stopped when he had got a little distance, and looked back : 
then hurried on again. 

“Now, Mr. Tapley,” said Mark, giving himself a tremen- 
dous blow in the chest by way of reviver, “just you attend 
to what I’ve got to say. Things is looking about as bad as 
they can look, young man. You'll not have such another 
opportunity for showing your jolly disposition, my fine fellow, 
as long as you live. And therefore, Tapley, now’s your time 


to come out strong ; or Never!” 


From © Martin Chuzslenit.” Cuar.es Dickens, 


DAGOBERT THE JESTER 


Tue Princess was queenly and fair in face, 
And she was the last of a royal race, 


From far and near came her suitors proud, 
But she looked at none in that goodly crowd. 


Nineteen summers had passed away, 
And she knew nothing of Love’s sweet sway. 


Nor prince, nor knight, nor gentle squire 
Could light in her breast the sacred fire. 


“It were best for the people that thou shouldst wed, 
And raise up princes,” the greybeards said, 


But no man moved that heart of stone, 
And the Princess lived and ruled alone, 
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Yet oft to herself she whispered low: 
« A time will come, be time swift or slow, 
When my heart to its master must outward go. 


«« Never a man have I seen as yet 
That could fill my heart with Love’s regret. 


« All men bow in my presence the knee, 
But he who weds me my king must be; 


« And him will I serve each hour and day, 
And own myself conquered in Love’s sweet sway. 


«“ For love is worth nor tittle nor jot 

If the husband no power to rule has got!” 
She sat in her palace one sweet spring day, 
And idled the afternoon hours away. 


She called to a maiden who lingered there : 
«Go, fetch me the jester Dagobert.” 


The jester came with his serious face, 
Anda shadow fell on the sunlit place. 


Misshapen and stunted and crabbed was he; 
As sorry a jester as well could be! 


His great head fell on his pointed chest, 
And a grievous hump on his shoulders prest 5 


His small eyes gleamed through his shaggy hair: 
Such was the jester Dagobert. 


The Princess beckoned him near her feet, 
But her glance knew nothing of pity sweet. 


«Thou art a man of ready wit: 
Come, tell me the reason and meaning of it. 


« Oft I have said that no man’s power 
Hath rested on me a single hour, 
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“ And yet for three days past my soul 
Hath felt the might of a man’s control,” 


What sound was that in the perfumed air ? 
A sigh from the jester Dagobert. 


“ Speak, my Princess, and tell me all— 
Who holds thy heart at his beck and call?” 


“Neither his name nor his race I know, 
Nor who is he that enthrals me so.”’ 


« Strange, my Princess, thy story seems. 
Is it some creature of maiden dreams ?”’ 


“ Nay, but for three nights past my ears 
Have heard a voice that can move my tears. 


“ He sings of war and of mighty deeds; 
And under it all his own love pleads.” 


What was it that stirred the silent air ? 
A sigh from the jester Dagobert, 


“Where, my Princess, was this strange thing? 
And whence did he come for thy pleasure to sing.” 


«Where or whence [ little know; 
But my heart keeps saying ‘J love him so!’ 


“Three nights past he has sung beneath 
My window, of Love that will last till death, 


“« His voice is the voice of a man so brave 
That I would follow him to his grave. 


“And I—I listen, and long to reply : 
‘I love thee, I love thee, until I die !’” 


What was that in the heavy air ? 
A groan from the jester Dagobert. 
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“Thou art a man of ready wit ; 
Come, tell me the meaning and reason of it.” 


In the jester’s eyes there lurked a flame, 
And he bit his lip till the red blood came. 


His body shivered, and underneath 
The unkempt beard he ground his teeth. 


And sudden he answered: “ A fool’s poor wit 
Can see no meaning or reason in it. 


“ Find the meaning thyself, nor try 
To coax Jove-nonsense from such as | is 


Over her face flashed the angry blood, 
And she struck the jester where he stood, 


At the touch of her fingers he shivered again ; 
But it was not the blow that caused his pain. 


“Go!” she cried, “to thy bells and cap ! 
What knowest thou of Love’s sweet hap? 


“What Love is, and what Love can be, 
Is all unguessed by a thing like thee. 


“‘ How shouldst thou, in thy ugliness, 
Ever the might of Love confess ? 


“ Love is for those that are fair and free, 
Not for misshapen things like thee!” 


He shrank away to his chattering ape, 
A poor, ill-favoured, and fearful shape. 


He leaned his head on his hands and knew 
That the cruel words were more than true. 


And the only sounds in the silent air 
Were the sighs of the jester Dagobert. 
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The Princess stood at her window that night ; 
There was no light there but the pale starlight 


Far below, in the evening breeze, 
She heard the rustle of waving trees. 


Sudden a voice through the silence rang : 
Of Love that will last till death it sang. 


And all through the wonderful ebb and flow 
A voice repeated, “I love thee so!” 


She leaned through the casement, and closed her eyes, 
And fancied her soul in Paradise. 


And sudden the song died out, and her ears 
Caught the sobs of one in a passion of tears ! 


The Princess sat on her father’s throne, 
And looked on the halls that were all her own, 


Each was filled with a moving throng 
Of courtiers threading their way along. 


Lord and lady of high degree 
Were there in their pride and their bravery. 


And the Princess was decked with jewels rare, 
And diamonds gleamed in her sunny hair, 
And she was the fairest woman there. 


She rose from her throne, and the voices hushed, 
And her dark eye gleamed and her fair face flushed, 


And her beauty increased and grew, no less 
Because of her maidenly bashfulness. 


Then to the greybeards round she said : 
“ Oft ye have told me that I must wed ; 


“ But never there came across my way 
A man who could hold my heart in sway, 
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* Yet now I would have you all to know 
That my heart to its master must outward go. 


“ Four nights now ’neath my palace wall 
I have heard a voice, and have felt its thrall. 


« And, oh! if the singer among you be, 
Let him come forth and marry with me!” 


Silence fell on the wondering crowd 
As they gazed at the Princess fair and proud, 
Whose heart by the power of Love was bowed. 


But no voice answered from out the throng 
In the tones that had chanted that witching song, 


* Oh, let him speak,” she cried; “for lo! 
He has chained my heart, and I love him so!” 


She stood with her hand stretched out so fair, 
And she looked for his coming to claim her there. 


And sudden there rose a strange, fierce cry 
From the dais behind her: “Jt was J.” 


And out there stepped from a sheltering chair 
The humpbacked jester Dagobert! 


Then a voice arose in the wondering hall, 
That was full of gibe in its mocking call: 
* Sing us the song that can so enthral!” 


And into the midst of the perfumed air 
Soared the voice of the jester Dagobert. 


It told of the years of sorrow and pain, 
And the ceaseless thoughts of the scheming brain; 


It told of the love that breathed and burned 
In the shapeless body by all men spurned ; 


It told how the heart was brave and true 
To the love and passion that in it grew 
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And because of its passionate, fierce regret, 
The eyes of many with tears were wet. 


It ceased, and the jester raised his face, 
And looked at the Princess of noble race. 


Would she remember his pain and woe, 
And come to his side with “J love thee so” ? 


She turned away with a glance of scorn ; 
And the hunchback’s Jove died out in its morn. 


But, suddenly springing, he caught her hand ; 
« J was the king that could thee command !” 


And, for one brief moment of passionate bliss, 
He pressed her lips with a burning kiss. 


Swords flashed out in the courtier crowd, 
And the murmurs of hate were fierce and loud: 


« He dies, the varlet! Ho, draw him apart!” 
But he drove his own dagger right through his heart, 


And ere any could reach him the life was fled 
From the shapeless body and shaggy head. 


Out into the starlight, pure and fair, 
Passed the soul of the jester Dagobert. 
ANON. 


THE TWO ARMIES 


As life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshalled hosts are seen,— 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 


One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion’s bray, 
And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
“ Our glory is to slay.” 
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One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 


Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave ; 

Its banner bears the single line, 
“Our duty is to save.” 


For those no deathbed’s lingering shade; 
At Honour’s trumpet-call, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade 
In glory’s arms they fall. 


For these no clashing falchions bright, 
No stirring battle-cry ; 

The bloodless stabber calls by night— 
Each answers, “ Here am I!” 


For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 


Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s flow 
Each falling tear of Love. 


Though from the hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew— 
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While Valour’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne! 
O. W. Hotes, 


REMEMBRANCE 


Cop in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave! 

Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Sever'd at last by Time’s all-severing wave ? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 

Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, evermore ? 


Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers 
From those brown hills have melted into Spring: 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering ! 


Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 

While the world’s tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 

Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong ! 


No later light has lighten’d up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me : 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destro : 

Then did I learn how Existence could be cherish’d, 
Strengthen’d and fed without the aid of joy. 
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Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Wean’d my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 


How could I seek the empty world again? 
Emity Bronte. 


A RED, RED ROSE 


O my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

O my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel awhile ! 
And I will come again, my luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 
Rosert Burns. 


A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP 


“A ppmpie to Friendship,” said Laura, enchanted, 
“1 build in the garden—the thought is divine!” 
Her temple was built, and she now only wanted 
An image of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
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She flew to the sculptor, who set down before her 
A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent ; 

But so cold and so dull, that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 


“‘O never,” she cried, “ could I think of enshrining 
An image whose looks are so joyless and dim :— 
But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 
We'll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of him.” 
So the bargain was struck ; with the little god laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove; 
“ Farewell,” said the sculptor, “ you're not the first maiden 
Who came but for Friendship and took away Love.” 


Tuomas Moorg, 


PART IV 
DRAMATIC SELECTIONS 


[The following copyright Dramatic Eutracts may only be used for 
the purposes of Reaping and Recrrarion. If the Actine Rieuts 
are required, special application for the same must be made to the 
author in each case. | 


FROM “THE MAGISTRATE” 
Acr I 


Characters 


AaaTua Poskert, who has married as her second husband, 
Mr. Posket, Magistrate at Mulberry Street Police 
Court. 

Cuar.otre Verrinper, her unmarried sister. 


Scenr.—A well-furnished draning-room in Mr. Posket’s 
house in Bloomsbury. 


Agatua Posker. (To Cuartorre, who has just arrived). 
I’m glad of this—we can tell each other our miseries undis- 
turbed. Will you begin? 

Cuartotre. Well, at last I am engaged to Captain 
Horace Vale. 

Agatua. Oh! Charley, I’m so glad! 

CuartoTte. Yes—so is he—he says. He proposed to me 
at the Hunt Ball—in the passage—Tuesday week. 

Agatua. What did he say? 

Cuartorte. He said, “ By Jove, I love you awfully.” 

Agatua. Well—and what did you say? 

Cuartottre. Oh, I said, “Well, if you’re going to be as 
eloquent as all that, by Jove, I can’t stand out.” So we 
settled it, in the passage. He bars flirting till after we’re 
married. That’s my misery. What’s yours, Aggy? 

Agatua. Something awful ! 

Cuar.oTTe. Cheer up, Agsy ! What is it? : 
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Acarua. Well, Charley, you know I lost my poor dear first 
husband at a very delicate age. 

Cuartorre. Well, you were five-and-thirty, dear. 

Acatua. Yes, that’s what I mean. Five-and-thirty is a 
very delicate age to find yourself single. You're neither one 
thing nor the other. You're not exactly a two-year-old and 
you don’t care to pull a hansom. However, I soon met 
Mr. Posket at Spa—bless him! 

Cuartotre, And you nominated yourself for the Matri- 
monial Stakes. Mr. Farringdon’s The Widow, by Bereave- 
ment, out of Mourning, ten pounds extra. 

Agatua. Yes, Charley, and in less than a month I went 
triumphantly over the course. But, Charley dear, I didn’t 
carry the fair weight for my age—and that’s my trouble. 

Cuartorre. Oh dear! 

Acatua. Undervaluing neas’ love, in a moment of, I 
hope, not unjustifiable vanity, I took five years from my total, 
which made me thirty-one on my wedding morning. 

Cuartotre. Well, dear, many a misguided woman has done 
that before you. 

Acatua. Yes, Charley, but don’t you see the consequences ? 
It has thrown everything out. As I am now thirty-one, 
instead of thirty-six as I ought to be, it stands to reason that 
I couldn’t have been married twenty years ago, which I was. 
So I have had to fib in proportion. 

CuartotTe. I see—making your first marriage occur only 
fifteen years ago, 

Agatua, Exactly. 

Cuartotre. Well then, dear, why worry yourself any 
further ? 

Acatua. Why, dear, don’t you see? If I am only thirty- 
one now, my boy couldn’t have been born nineteen years ago, 
and if he could, he oughtn’t to have been, because on my own 
showing, I wasn’t married till four years later. Now you see 
the result ! 

Cuartotrre. Which is, that that fine strapping young gentle- 
man over there is only fourteen. 

Aeatua. Precisely. Isn’t it awkward! and his moustache 
is becoming more and more obvious every day. 

Cuartorrr, What does the boy himself believe ? 

Agatua. He believes his mother, of course, as a boy 
should. As a prudent woman, I always kept him in ignor- 
ance of his age—in case of necessity. But it is terribly hard 
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on the poor child, because his aims, his instincts, and ambi- 
tions are all so horribly in advance of his condition. His 
food, his books, his amusements are out of keeping with his 
palate, his brain, and his disposition ; and with all this suffer- 
ing—his wretched mother has the remorseful consciousness 
of having shortened her offspring’s life. 

CuarLotre. Oh, come, you haven’t quite done that. 

Acatua. Yes, I have—because if he lives to be a hundred, 
he must be buried at ninety-five. 

Cuartorre. That’s true. 

Acatua. Then, there’s another aspect. He’s a great 
favourite with all our friends—women friends especially. 
Even his little music-mistress and the girl servants hug and 
kiss him because he’s such an engaging boy, and I can’t stop 
it. But it’s awful to see those innocent women fondling a 
young man of nineteen. 

Cuartorre, The women don’t know it. 

Acatua. But they'd like to know it. I mean they ought 
to know it! The other day I found my poor boy sitting on 
Lady Jenkins’s lap, and in the presence of Sir George. I 
have no right to compromise Lady Jenkins in that way. 
And now, Charley, you see the whirlpool in which I am 
struggling—if you can throw me a rope, pray do. 

Crarotre. What sort of a man is Mr. Posket, Aggy? 

Acatua. The best creature in the world. He’s a practical 
philanthropist. 

CuartoTrr, Um—he’s a Police Magistrate, too, isn’t he? 

Acatua. Yes, but he pays out of his own pocket half 
the fines he inflicts.) That’s why he has had a reprimand 
from the Home Office for inflicting such light penalties. 
All our servants have graduated at Mulberry Street. Most 
of the pictures in the dining-room are genuine Constables. 

Cuartorre. Take my advice—tell him the whole story. 

Agatna. I dare not! 

Cuartorte. Why ? 

Acatua. I should have to take such a back seat for the 


rest of my married life. 
Arruur Wine Pinero. 


(By kind permission of the Author and Mr, William 
Heinemann, Publisher.) 
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FROM «A PAIR OF SPECTACLES” 
Act I 


Characters 


BensaMIn GOLDFINCH. 
Percy Go.princa, his son. 
Uncie Greeory, his brother. 
Lucy Lorm™enr. 


Scene.—A breakfast room, with table laid. Percy, Grecory, 
and Lucy discovered, Lucy working at fancy work, GREGORY 
mith spectacles on, reading paper. 


Enter Gouprincu L, with telegram, and wearing gold-rimmed 
spectacles. Crosses to C. 


Gotp, Wonderful thing, the telegraph! Percy, my boy 
(Percy comes to L. of Gotprincu, Lucy goes to window R. and 
sits working), I have just sold my Unifieds—cash down— 
quick—take a cab—go to my broker’s—get the money—and 
pay it into my account at once. 

Per. At Crewdson’s? 

Gop. Yes, I may want to draw it out to-morrow. 

Per. But your account 

Gop. Quick, my boy, quick ! 

Per. Very well. 

[Eat L. D., exchanging a look with Lucy as he goes. 

Go.p. Not a bad price, eh? [ Puts telegram on table. 

Gree. (Takes it up). What are you selling for? Do you 
think they'll drop? 

Goxp. No, but I want the money. 

Gree. What, are you. hard up? 

Gop. No, but a friend of mine is, and I have promised to 
assist him. 

Gree. What friend ? 

Goin. (Glancing at Lucy). Ssh! ssh! I cannot tell you. 

[Goes to L. C. 

Gree. (Takes off spectacles and follows Gorprincn to L. C.). 
So you are going to lend this money to a friend ? 

Gotp. Yes, and some more as well. 

Gree. What interest is he going to give you? 

Goxp. Interest! I am not a professional money-lender. 

Gree. You're going to lend it without interest ? 
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Gotp. I tell you he’s a friend, and it is only for a day or 
two. As soon as his ship is signalled, he'll repay me. 

Gree. I know that ship. It never mill be signalled. I 
suppose that ship is your security ? 

Gotp. I have asked no security. I tell you he’s a friend. 

Gree. I know that friend. That friend has ruined as 
many men as drink. If I had listened to that friend, I 
shouldn’t be worth two hundred thousand pounds. 

[Goes a fen steps towards R. C. 
But I didn’t listen to him. I buttoned up my pockets. I 
said, “ No; I’ve heard that story—tell me something new.” 

Gop. You said that to a friend ? 

Gree. I said, “Are you my friend?” He said, “I am.” 
I said, “Do you want money?” He said, “ Yes. @ el esaid, 
“The man who wants my money is no friend of mine. Be 
of!” 

Gop. And what became of him ? 

Grec. I neither know nor care. I only know I’m worth 
two hundred thousand pounds. [Going to R. of table, sits. 

Goup. (Comes to L. of table and sits). I cannot see things 
quite in the same light. I am an old man, but I have been 
young. For thirty years I worked hard. Providence blessed 
my labours. I made money. 

Gree. (Contemptuously). Made money. You make money ! 

Gotp. Not very much, perhaps, but I made money. Pro- 
vidence said—‘‘ Well done—I make you my trustee—you have 
money—clothe the naked—you have bread—feed the hungry 
—cast your bread upon the waters—you will find it after 
many days.” 

Grec. (Rises and bangs table). Bosh! rubbish! cant! 
Your friend’s a knave and you're a fool. You believe every- 
body. Every impostor twists you round his finger. Your 
head’s as soft as your heart. 

Gotp. You are mistaken, Gregory. I’m a most selfish 
man. If I think any one is starving, I can’t eat my dinner. 
It isn’t sympathy, it’s selfishness. 

Gree. Starving! who ever starves? 

Goxp. (Rises). Thousands! Why, only yesterday I met 
a poor fellow in Piccadilly who had had nothing to eat for 
five days—five whole days, Gregory. 

Grea. Who told you so? 

Go.p. He told me so himself, with tears in his eyes. 

Gree. And you gave him sixpence P 
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Goxp. I gave him half-a-crown. 
Grec. And you were swindled. False, on the face of it, 
To begin with, nobody could live five days without eating. 
Go.p. Have you ever tried ? 
Gree. No. 
Go.p. Very well then. [Goes to C, 
Gree. But it stands to reason. (Follows to C.) My theory 
is, whoever starves deserves to. If you had given him a loaf 
of bread, he would have sworn at you. I know that man, he 
comes from Sheffield, 
[Goes to R. well down stage and stands facing GoLpFINcH. 
Gotp. (Goes to R. C. by table). You know everyone. But 
you don’t know them, Gregory. When an old friend—a 
friend of forty years—asks your assistance-—instead of giving 
him a helping hand, you say, “Oh yes, I dare say! Tell me 
something new!” A starving wretch accosts you in the 
street ; you say, “I know you—if you don’t move on,I give 
you into custody.” Your son—your only son—the living 
image of your poor dead wife—whom you have turned out 
like a dog to prowl the streets—faint, hungry, desolate—turns 
to his father in his sore distress—you write to him, “ Be off! 
I've heard that tale before.” Ay, you will hear it again on 
the Judgment Day. You say you’re worth two hundred 
thousand pounds, but you’re wrong. You are worth nothing! 
For you are nothing more or less 
Gree. Than what? Go on, go on! 
Got. (Advances to Grecory and puts his hand on his 
shoulder), Than—than—my brother. 
Gree. (After a pause). Well, have you finished ? 
Gotp. Yes, Gregory. Forgive me. (Shakes hands.) 1 
said rather more than I meant. [Turns up stage, C. 
Gree. Well, then, put on your hat and let’s go and see 
the waxworks, [Going up to left of table. 
Gop. (Turns). The waxworks? Tussaud’s? You re- 
member Tussaud’s ? ; [Coming down, C, 
Grea. It’s a bob each. We needn't buy a catalogue, 
Gotp. Then, we will go to Simpson’s, have an early 
dinner 
Grea. And wind up at the Christy Minstrels—that’s my 
programme when I come to London. I'll go and tell your wife. 
[Grecory goes to door, when the thought about 
the expenses occurs to him, and he returns to 


front of table, R, C, 
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Goxp. (C.) With pleasure, Gregory. Tussaud’s, the . 
Christy Minstrels—makes me feel quite young. We'll be a 
couple of gay dogs, eh, Gregory? 

Grea. And we'll divide expenses. 


Gop. We'll divide expenses. [Goes to sofa. 
Gree. (Goes R.) Ill stand the waxworks, you shall stand 
the dinner. SypNEY GRUNDY. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


FROM “THE TIMES” 


Acr IV 
Characters 
Percy Ecerton Bompas, M.P., a florid, good-humoured-looking 
man of about fifty, with an air of great prosperity, but 
mith an uneasy, assertive manner. He is a draper on a 
large scale. For private and social reasons he is about to 
announce in Parliament his adherence to the Irish party. 
Mrs. Ecerton Bompas, his nife. 
Jer, their man-servant. 


Scenz.—A richly decorated and sumptuously furnished room in 
the Londcn house of Mr. Eaerron Bompas, M.P. It ts 
early morning. 

Bompas, still in evening dress, but looking very much 
crumpled, is asleep on the settee. JuLr enters, whistling. 


Jeur. The gov’nor! Why, he hasn’t been to bed all 
night! Phew! . 
[He is walling away on tiptoe mhen he meets 
Mrs. Bompas entering the room, dressed in 
a morning wrapper, looking pale and agitated. 
Mrs. Bompas. Jelf, I am anxious about your master; he 
is not in his room. I can’t think 
Jer. All right, ma’am. There he is; he must have 
dropped off here. 
Mrs. Bompas. Oh! [JeLr goes out. 
Mrs. Bompas. What can he have been doing all the 
night long? (Turning over a litter of papers on the table.) 
«To the Electors of the Northern Division of St. Swithen’s.” 
(Bompas moans.) Poor old man! (Reading.) “ Gentlemen: 
Actuated solely by conscientious motives (Bompas 
mutters in his sleep.) He's dreaming—hark ! 
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Bompas. (In his sleep). «Mr. Speaker—sir !” 

Mrs. Bompas. Oh dear! 

Bompas. “ Nothing but a stern sense of public duty 

Mrs. Bompas. That miserable speech ! 

Bompas. “ Nothing but an acute perception 

Mrs Bompas. Stop! (Shaking him.) Percy! 

Bompas. (Opening his eyes). Eh? 

Mrs. Bompas. Wake, wake! (He starts to his feet.) Where 
are you going? 

Bompas. The Division—the Division ! 

Mrs. Bompas. No, no—you’re at home. It’s morning. 

Bompas, At home—morning—I’ve been dozing—I—(Sees 
his notes on the table.) “Gentlemen: Actuated solely by 
conscientious motives ” I—I remember. 

[He looks broken down, and much aged 

Mrs. Bompas. What have you been doing all night ? 

Bompas. Trying to furnish my constituents with my reasons 
for becoming a member of the Irish Party. 

Mrs. Bompas. Can’t you—manage it? 

Bompas. No. I began in the library, but my ideas wouldn’t 
flow, I’ve started fresh in nearly every room in the house, 
but my ideas won’t flow. I don’t get any further than 
“conscientious motives,” 

Mrs. Bompas. Old man, do you remember twenty years 
ago when you'd just sold our business at Kennington, and 
bought the two shops which were to grow into our present 
colossal establishment ? 

Bompas. Rather, as if it were yesterday, 

Mrs. Bompas. And do you remember how we sat down 


together, you and I, and drew up an announcement to our 
old customers ? 


Bompas. Yes. 

Mrs. Bompas, “ Percy Bompas has the honour to hope ee 

Bompas. “That in embarking upon his great enterprise 
in the West End of London - 

Mrs. Bompas. “He will not lose the support and good- 
will of those old friends rk 

Bompas. “Who have |] 
prosperity.” Ah! 

Mrs. Bompas. Our ideas used to flow in those days, old 
man, didn’t they ? : 

Bompas, I—I Suppose it was because we were younger, 

Mrs. Bompas and Bompas, (Sighing). Ahh ! [He sits beside her. 
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aid the foundation of his present 
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Bompas. That was when we took a house at Haverstock 
Hill ; do you remember ? 

Mrs. Bompas. Do I remember! Our first home this side 
of the water. 

Bompas. (Sadly). How we have got on since then ! 

Mrs. Bompas. Haven’t we? It was a nice house though. 

Bompas. You think so because we did so much to it 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Bompas. I put up the short blinds in the bedrooms 
with my own hands—I know that. I preferred doing it. 

Bompas. I hung every blessed picture in that house. I 
can almost feel the blisters from the cord now. 

Mrs. Bompas. I wonder what we should think of it all 
to-day if we could see it again. 

Bompas. Not much—after this. 

Mrs. Bompas. I suppose not; we’ve got on so since then, 
haven’t we? 

Bompas. Rather. 

Mrs. Bompas and Bompas. (Sighing). Ahh! 

[She gently puts her hand in his. 

Mrs. Bompas. Our first big half-past seven dinner-party ; 
do you remember ? 

Bompas. O Lor’, yes, Clara—never mind that. 

Mrs. Bompas. Well, dear, we were inexperienced then 
We gave them plenty to eat though, eh? 

Bompas. It took you half-an-hour to write each menu. 

Mrs. Bompas. Part of the food was sent in, I recollect, 
and part of it was done at home. 

Bompas. It doesn’t much matter now—many that were 
there won’t clatter another knife and fork—but to this day 
I regret the part of it that was done at home. 

Mrs. Bompas. My face burns too, after all these years, 
when I think of it. 

Bompas, Do you remember where cook’s cap was found ? 

Mrs. Bompas. Be quiet! 

Bompas. That was the night, too, when we had one of 
our men from the shop, with “P. Bompas”’ round his coat 
collar, to announce the guests. 

Mrs. Bompas. It seemed all right then. 

Bompas. Yes, by Jove, it’s astonishing how we've got on 
since. 

Mrs. Bompas and Bompas. Ahh! 

Bomras. Well, I suppose I’d better change my clothes. 
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Mrs. Bompas. Percy. Percy, old man, do you ever feel 
you'd like to go back? 

Bompas. Back ? 

Mrs. Bompas. f mean, to keep our experience, but to go 
back to the contented, simple part of the old times. 

Bompas. It’s no use wishing that, Clara. When you've 
got knowledge you've lost everything else. It seems to me 
there’s only one thing to do in this world—to go on; even 
if you’re on the wrong road, Clara, my dear, get on, get on. 


Artuur W. PINERO. 


(By kind permission of the Author and Mr. William 
Heinemann, Publisher.) 


FROM “THE TYRANNY OF TEARS” 
Act II 


Characters 


Gunnine, Bachelor friend of Mr. Parbury’s. 
Miss Hyacintra Woopwarp, Mr. Parbury’s Secretary. 


Scene.—Mr. Ciement Parsury’s study at his house in the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath, 


Gunnina. (Crossing to R. C., top of table). Are you not 
coming, Miss Woodward ? 

Miss Woopwarp. No, thank you. I have some work to do. 

Gunninc. But you seem to me to be always working. 

Miss Woopwarp. I needn't, you know. I do it because 1 
like it. 

Gunnine. What are you doing now? 

Miss Woopwarp. Correcting proofs of a new novel, It 
will save Mr. Parbury the trouble of doing it to-morrow. 

Gunnina. I wanted you to talk to me. 

Miss Woopwarp. What about ? 

Gunnina. Yourself, 

Miss Woopwarp. I’m not interesting. 

Gunnina. On the contrary. 

Miss Woopwarp. What do you wish to know? 

Gunnine. All about you. May I? 

Miss Woopwarp, Will you go away and leave me to work 
if I tell you? 


Gunnina. Yes, [Comes down by chair, R. C. 
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Miss Woopwarp. (Putting down her pen and resting her cheek 
on her hand). 1’m the thirteenth daughter of a parson. Why 
my parents had thirteen daughters I don’t know; but I sup- 
pose it was because they are very poor. We were all given 
the names of flowers—Itose, Lily, Tulip, Mignonette—I can’t 
remember them all—but Hyacinth fell to my lot. Why we 
were called after flowers I don’t know; but I suppose it was 
because we are none of us in the least like flowers. My eldest 
sister married my father’s curate. I don’t know why, but I 
suppose it was because she came first and is the plainest in 
the family. 

Gunnina. (Laughing). Yes, well? 

Miss Woopwarp. (Speaking wm an even, emotionless way). 
Two other of my sisters run a kindergarten, and one other is a 
governess. Personally I would rather be a domestic servant. 
The others remain at home, help in the house, and await 
husbands. I fear they will wait in vain, because there are so 
many women in our part of the country and so few men. For 
my part, I seized an early opportunity of learning shorthand 
and type-writing—and—well, here I am. Now you know the 
story of my life. [She returns to her work. 

Gunninc. I’m afraid it was deuced impertinent of me 
to ask. 

Miss Woopwarp. Not at all—only eminently man-like. 

Pause. She works, he smokes. 

Gunnina. And so you have found your happiness ? 

Miss Woopwarp. Oh no. I’ve only just started to look for it. 

Gunninc. Oh ho! Ambitious! 

Miss Woopwarv. Very. Have you ever been poor ? 

Guwnnina. Yes, at one time—had to pawn things 

Miss Woopwarp. I mean being one of fifteen in a family— 
large inferior joints to last for days—hot, cold, hashed, minced, 
shepherd’s pie—(Gunning shudders at this)—too much potatoes, 
too much boiled rice—too much bread and dripping—too much 
weak tea—too much polishing up things not worth polishing 
up—too much darning on too little material,—and for ever 
giving thanks out of all proportion to the benefits received. 
I wish some one would write the history of a hat or a frock—I 
mean a hat or a frock that has marched steadily and sullenly, 
under various guises, through an entire family such as ours, 
from the mother down to the youngest girl. What might 
be written of the thoughts that had been thought under suck 
a hat, or of the hearts that had felt under such a frock ! 
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Gunnine, Why don’t you write the story? 

Miss Woopwarp. Perhaps some day I shall try. (Returns 
to her work.) In the meantime you ought to go. You 
promised, you know. You have nothing more to learn, I 
don’t think in all my life I’ve talked so much about myself 
as I have to you, a stranger. [She keeps her eyes on her work. 

Gunninc. You have been engagingly frank. I do hope 
I shall have another opportunity. 

Miss Woopwarp. Not at all likely, Mr. Gunning. (Pause.) 
Good-night. (Still without looking up.) 

[Gunnine looks at her, goes up to the mindon, 
turns, looks at her again. 

Gunnine, (At window). Good-night, Miss Woodward, 


C. Happon CuamBers. 


(By kind permission of the Author and Mr. William 
Heinemann, Publisher.) 


SCENE FROM “DANDY DICK” 
Acr I 


Scent.—The morning-room in the Deanery of St. Marvells, with 
a large arched opening leading to the library on the right and 
a deeply-recessed window opening out to the garden on the left. 
It is a bright spring morning, and an air of comfort and 
serenity pervades the place. 


Characters 

Tur Very Reverenp Avucustin Jepp, D.D., Dean of St. 
Marvells. 

Satome, a tall, handsome dark gil of about three-and-twenty, the 
Dean's elder daughter. 

Suesa, a fair litile girl of about seventeen, the Dean's younger 
daughter. 

Groraiana Tipman, the Dean’s widowed sister, 

Biore, the Butler at the Deanery. 


Tue Dean. Children! Salome! Sheba! Here is good 
news ! 

Satomr. (Running to him). Good news! 

Suepa. What is it ? 

Tue Dean. Your Aunt ! 

Suega. Left us some money ? 
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Tur Dean. Your Aunt is coming to live with us. 

Suesa. To what? 

Satome To live with us! What Aunt? 

Ture Dean. My dear widowed sister, Georgiana Tidman. 

Satomg. What's she like? 

Suepa. We don’t want her. 

Tur Dean. Good gracious! Georgiana and I reconciled 
after all these years! She will help to keep the expenses 
down. 

Satoms. Keep the expenses down! 

Tue Dean. (Embracing his daughters). A second mother 
to my girls, She will implant the precepts of retrenchment 
if their father cannot. 

Satome. But, Papa, who is Aunt what’s-her-name ? 

Suespa. Who is she? 

Tue Dean. My dears a mournful, miserable history! 
(With his head bent he walks to a chair, and holds out his hands 
to the girls, who go to him and kneel at his feet.) When you 
were infants your Aunt Georgiana married an individual 
whose existence I felt it my sad duty never to recognise. 

Satome. A bad man? 

Tur Dean. He died ten years ago, and, therefore, we 
will say a misguided man. He was a person who bred horses 
to run in races for amusement combined with profit. He 
was also what is called a gentleman jockey, and it was your 
aunt’s wifely boast that if ever he vexed her she could take 
a stone off his weight in half-an-hour. In due course his 
neck was dislocated. 

Suess. By Aunt ? 

Tur Dean. Hush, child, no! You will be little wiser 
when I tell you he came a cropper! 

Satome. How awful it all sounds! 

Tur Dean. Left a widow, you would think it natural 
that Georgiana Tidman would have flown to her brother, 
himself a widower. Not at all, Maddened, I hope, by grief, 
she continued the career of her misguided husband, and for 
years, to use her own terrible words, she was “ the Daisy of 
the Turf.” 

Suepa. What's that ? 

Tur Dean. I don’t know, toy-child. But at length re- 
tribution came. I1]-luck fell upon her—horses, stock, every- 
thing came to the hammer. That was my hour, “Come 
to me,’ I wrote; “my children yearn for you.” 
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Tue Dean. “ At the Deanery of St. Marvells, with the 


cares of a household and a stable which contains only a 
thirteen-year-old pony, you may obtain rest and forgetfulness.” 
And she is coming! 

Suepa and Satome. When? Oh! when? 

Tue Dean. She merely says, “ Soon.” 

Suepa and Satome. (Stamping mith veration). Ugh! 

Tue Dean. Salome, Sheba, you will, I fear, find her a 
sad, broken creature, a weary fragment, a wave-tossed derelict. 
Let it be your patient endeavour to win back a flickering 
smile to the wan features of this chastened widow. 

Biore, A telegram, sir ! [Tue Dean opens telegram, 

Suepa. No Aunt Tidman flickers a smile at me! 

Satome. I wouldn’t be in her shoes for something! 

Suesa. Salt in her bed, Salome! 

Satomg. Yes, and the peg out of the rattling window! 

[They grip hands earnestly. 


ee 


Tue Dean. Good gracious! Bless me! Girls, your Aunt — 


Georgiana slept at the “ Wheatsheaf” at Durnstone last night, 
and is coming on this morning! 

SaLomME and Suesa. To-day ! 

Tue Dean. Blore, tell Willie to get the chaise out. (BLore 


hurries out.) Salome, child, you and I will drive into Durnstone — 


—we may be in time to bring your Aunt over. My hat, 


Sheba! Quick! (The clang of the gate bell is heard in the 


distance.) The bell! (Looking out of window.) No—yes—it 
can’t be! (Speaking in an altered voice.) Children! I wonder 
if this is your Aunt Georgiana ? 

[Buore appears with a half-frightened, surprised look. 

Biore. Mrs, Tidman. 

[Georatana TipMan enters. She is a jovial, 
noisy woman, very “horsey” in manners 
and appearance, and dressed in pronounced 
masculine style, nith billycock hat and coach- 
ing coat. The girls cling to each other, Tue 
Dean recoils, 

Groraiana. Well, Gus, my boy, how are you? 

Tue Dean. (Shocked), Georgiana! 

Grorarana, (Patting the Dran’s cheeks). You're putting 
on too much flesh, Augustin; they should give you a ten- 
miler daily in a blanket. 

Tur Dean (With dignity). My dear sister ! 
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Groratana, Are these your two-year-olds? (To Satome.) 
Kiss your Aunt! (She kisses Satome mith a good hearty smack.) 
(To Suepa.) Kiss your Aunt! (She embraces Supa, then stands 
between the two girls and surveys them critically, touching them 
alternately with her cane.) Lord bless you both! What names 
do you run under? 

Satome. I—I am Salome. 

Suesa. I am Sheba. 

Groratana. (Looking at Suna). Why, little ’un, your stable 
companion could give you a stone and then get her nose in 
front ! 

Tue Dean. (Who has been impatiently fuming). Georgiana, 
I fear these poor innocents don’t follow your well-intentioned 
but inappropriate illustrations. 

Grorciana. Oh, we'll soon wake ’em up. Well, Augustin, 
my boy, it’s nearly twenty years since you and I munched our 
corn together. 

Tur Dean. Our estrangement has been painfully prolonged. 

Grorarana. Since then we’ve both run many races though 
we’ve never met in the same events. The world has ridden 
us both pretty hard at times, Gus, hasn’t it? We've been 
punished and pulled and led down pretty often, but here we 
are (tapping him on the chest with her cane), sound in the wind 
yet. You're doing well, Gus, and they say you're going 
up the hill neck-and-neck with your Bishop. I’ve dropped 
out of it—the mares don’t last, Gus—and it’s good and kind 
of you to give me a dry stable and a clean litter, and to keep 
me out of the shafts of a “Shrewsbury and Talbot.” 

Suesa. (In a whisper to Satomg). Salome, I don’t quite 
understand her—but I like Aunt. 

Satome. So do I, But she’s not my idea of a weary 
fragment or a chastened widow. 

Tur Dean. My dear Georgiana, I rejoice that you meet 
me in this affectionate spirit, and when—pardon me—when 
you have a little caught the tone of the Deanery 

Groreiana. Oh, I'll catch it; if I don’t the Deanery will 
a little catch my tone—the same thing. [Suesa laughs. 

Tur Dean. (Reprovingly). Toy-child! 

Grorarana. Trust George Tidd for setting things quite 
square in a palace or a puddle. 

Tun Dean. George Tidd! Who is George Tidd ? 

Groraana. I am George Tidd—that was my racing name 
Ask after George Tidd at Newmarket—they’ll tell you all 
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about me. My colours were crimson and black diamonds, 
There you are, } 

[Producing her pocket-handkerchief, which is crimson and black. 

Tue Dean. Dear me! Very interesting, Georgiana, my 
dear. One moment, children. (The girls go into the library.) 
(Tapping the handkerchief.) I understand distinctly from your 
letter that all this is finally abandoned ? 

Groraiana. Worse luck! They'll never see my colours at 
the post again! 

Tue Dean. And the contemplation of sport generally as 
a mental distraction ? 

Georaiana. Oh yes; I dare say you'll manage to wean 
me from that too, in time. 

Tue Dean. In time! Well, but—Georgiana! 

[ The gate bell is heard again, the girls re-enter. 

Groraiana. There’s a visitor. I'll tootle upstairs and have 
a groom down. (To Satome and Suepa.) Make the running, 
girls, At what time do we feed, Augustin ? 

Tue Dean. There is luncheon at one o'clock. 

Georarana. Right. The air here is so fresh I shan’t be sorry 
to get my nose-bag on, [She stalks out accompanied by the girls. 
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(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr, William 
Heinemann, Publisher.) 


FROM “A FOOL’S PARADISE” 
Acr I 


Characters 
Lorp NorMANTOWER. 
Sir Perer Lunn, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 
Beatrice (Mrs. Selwyn). 


Kate Derwent, Mrs. Selwyn’s companion, who has been a nurse. 
Price, a servant. 


Scenr.—The hall of an old-fashioned country house, with stair- 
case. Door C. Entrance L. Door R. Windons at back 
looking into grounds. Sim Prerer, Beatrice, and NorMan- 
TOWER discovered. 

Enter Karr Derwent from grounds. NorMANTOWER 
goes slowly donn to R. corner. 
Kare, That'll do, children (To boy and girl outside). I’m 

quite out of breath. [Comes donn C, 
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Beat. I’m afraid the children give you no rest, Miss 
Derwent. [R. C., L. of table. 

Kate. Oh, I don’t mind. I like it. I was a dreadful 
tomboy myself when I was their age. I haven’t forgotten 
how to play leap-frog yet. 

Beat. Your memory is really wonderful. 

Kare. And I believe I could give as good a back 

[Stoops to give a back, Normantower down R., 
laughs. Catching sight of Normantower, 
puts her hand to her mouth and stops short. 

Beart. (Obliged to introduce them). Lord Normantower— 
Miss Derwent. [He bows 

Kate. (Nodding). How d’ye do? 

Turns and speaks to Sir Perer. 

Beat. (Turns to Normantower, R.) You have not been here 
lately. Philip has made such improvements. You'll scarcely 
know the old place again. May I have the pleasure of show- 
ing it you? 

Nor. I shall be delighted. (Beatrice turns up a few steps, 
C., Normanrower crosses to Karz, C.) Perhaps Miss Derwent 
will come with us. Beatrice bites her lips. 

Sir P. (Rising), Miss Derwent will stop here. (Brarrice 
smiles maliciously.) 1 want to speak to her. 

Kare. You, doctor? 

[Sir Perer goes L., and round behind sofa to C., 
as Beatrice and NoRMANTOWER exeunt. 

Nor. (Reluctantly). Good-bye, then, for the present. 

Kare. Au revoir! 

[Goes to L. C. Normanrower is © struck,” and 
suddenly remembering, turns, Exeunt Lorn 
Normantrower and Brarrice into grounds, 
C. to Rh. 

Sir P. (After watching them off comes donn R. of sofa and 
points). Sit down. 

Kare. Don’t order me about in that way, doctor. We're 
not in the hospital now. 

Sin P. Sit down. (Kare sits in burlesque obedience. He sits.) 
First let me deliver my messages. The entire medical staff 
at Guy’s send you their kindest regards. 

[Both on sofa, Kate L,, Sin Perer Rt. 

Kare. (Facing audience). That’s very nice of them. On 
your return (D.V.), will you be so good as to give my kindest 
regards to the entire medical staff at Guy’s? 
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Sir P. The house-surgeon, Mr. Kennedy, I regret to say, 
sends you his love. 

Kare. Will you also give my love to Mr. Kennedy? 

Sir P. The students send you a kiss apiece. 

Kare. Will you please kiss the students all round ? : 

[Sin Peter makes a gesture of objection. 

Sir P, Are you sorry you changed your position ? 

Karr. No, Sir Peter. I have been very happy here. Mr, 
Selwyn has always treated me with such consideration that 
I am afraid sometimes I forget that I am not one of the 
family; Mrs. Selwyn has never been unkind to me, and 
Mildred I have learnt to love almost as a sister. 

Str P. Good. My object in introducing you here being 
accomplished, I feel myself at liberty to explain it. The 
medical profession has its romantic episodes. I am going 
to tell you one 

Kate. Goon. I love romances. [Faces Sir PeTer. 

Sir P. Three years ago a patient of mine died—nothing 
remarkable in that—it’s a habit my patients have—leaving 
a grown-up son and a young daughter to inherit his very 
considerable fortune. He died beloved by his children and 
respected by all who knew him, but on his deathbed he 
confided to me a secret. He was a thief and a bigamist. 
When very young he had married a rich lady. This 
marriage he had concealed, and under a false name had 
married again. For some years he had lived a double life 
and had two families. By his first and lawful wife he had 
one child—a daughter; and having contrived to possess 
himself of the whole of this lady’s fortune, ultimately he 
deserted her. The fortune of his first wife he left to his 
children by the second, who are to this day quite unconscious 
of their father’s crime. 

Kare. Sir Peter! 

Sm P. In his later years he had searched privately for 
his first wife and child, but he could find no trace of them. 
That search he bequeathed to me, and a pretty legacy it’s 
been. For a long time my inquiries were unavailing, but at 
last I discovered that the mother was dead. 

Kare. And the daughter ? 

Sir P. Was one of my own nurses at Guy’s Hospital, 

Karr, At Guy’s? 
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Sir P, I had known her by sight for months, but had not — 


happened to hear her name—Kate Derwent. 
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Kare. (Rising), I? 

Sir P. Sit down. (Kare sinks back into seat.) What was 
I to do? All this man’s children were my personal friends. 
The two who had legally inherited your mother’s fortune 
morally were not entitled to a shilling. You, who legally 
are penniless, morally are entitled to it all. If ever there 
was a case for an amicable arrangement, this was one; and I 
thought it would facilitate a settlement if you were all made 
acquainted with one another. With that object I introduced 
you into this house. 

Kare. Surely you cannot mean 

Sir P. I can—I do. 

Kate, That Mr. Selwyn—— 

Sir P. Is your brother. 

Kate. Mildred- 

Sir P. Your sister, 

Kare. And their father 

Sir P, Yours. Now comes the question ; what is to be done ? 

Kate, (With determination), Nothing. 

Str P, How nothing? 

Kare. You say that they don’t know anything. Not that 
their father was [Stops short, 

Sm P, A scoundrel? No. 

Kare. Not that their mother 

Sir P. Was his victim? No. 

Kate. Not who I am? 

Sir P. Not who you are. 

Kate. Then let them never know it. 

[Crosses to R. C., L. of table. 

Sir P, Nonsense. I must see you properly provided for. 

Kare. I am provided for. (Gets C.) I have earned my 
living for years, and I can earn it to the end. I am not used 
to wealth, and should not know what to do with it. They 
are, and could not be happy without it. Let them remain 
in ignorance of the truth. 

Sir P. (Rises and goes towards her, C.) Miss Derwent, you 
are a most extraordinary person. I tell you you are entitled 
to a fortune, and you don’t ask how much it is A woman 
—and no curiosity. 

Kare. I don’t care how much it is, or how little. I don’t 
want to know. [Turns away to front of table. 

Sir P. This is a matter of no less that two hundred 


thousand pounds. Well? 
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Kare. I said nothing. 

Sir P. Then will you please say something ? 

Kare. I have nothing to say. 

Sir P. A woman—and nothing to say! You regard two 
hundred thousand pounds with contempt. Think how many 
new frocks it would buy. [Going to her. 

Kare. I do not regard money with contempt, for money 
can sometimes buy happiness. But we are ail perfectly 
happy as we are. Why do you want to disturb us? 

Sir P. (R. of table). You think only of the present ; but 
consider the future. Some day you may have a daughter 
of your own 

Kate. No, I shall never marry. 

Sir P. Never what? 


Kare. I am in earnest. [Goes down a few steps, R. C. 
Sir P. A woman—and not want to be married! Hang 
me if I believe you're a woman at all! [Goes to L. C. 


Karr. Why? Because I want to be generous! 

Sir P. (Above Kare). Miss Derwent, there is a higher 
virtue than generosity, and that is justice. It is easy enough 
to be generous, but it is hard indeed to be just—especially 
to one’s self. This is a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

Kate. (Works up to C.) Pardon me, Sir Peter—this is a 
question of breaking the hearts of those who were kind to me 
when I needed kindness, who befriended me when I was 
alone in the world,—whom I have already learned to love 
almost as what they are—my brother and sister. Their father 
—my father—is dead, but his memory is dear to them. I 
know they loved him, and I know they honoured him. How 
can I imperil that love, and how can [ stultify that honour? 
How can I cloud the sunshine of my sister’s life with the 
shadow of her father’s sin? No, Sir Peter! If that is 
justice, justice is beyond me. I am only equal to generosity. 
I am a woman—only a woman—and I can’t do it. Not for 
a hundred fortunes! Not for all the world. 

[Goes to L. of table and sits. 

Sir P. (Goes up to C.) Yes, you are a woman after all— 
and as self-willed and silly as the rest. To throw away two 
hundred thousand pounds! Why, I’ve decimated my fellow- 
creatures for half that. It’s wicked—positively wicked. You 
deserve to die in a ditch. 


Kare. (Rises). I will die where Heaven wills it, but I 
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shall at least have the consciousness that I have done some- 
thing to repair my father’s wrong. 

Sir P. Rubbish—romantie rubbish. 

Kare. Promise me that you will keep this secret—that 
you will say nothing to my brother—promise me, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. I shall promise nothing. I shall use my own 
discretion, as I always do. 

Kate. Sir Peter ! [Following him. 

Sm P. You are a foolish, obstinate, absurd—(turns sud- 
denly and takes both her hands) good, generous, true-hearted 
girl, and I am your friend always. Look here! I’m old 
enough to be your father———(Is about to kiss her. Enter 
Price, R. D.) Damn that man! [Goes L. 


Sypney GrRuNpDyY. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


FROM “IRIS” 
Acr II 


Characters 


Croker Harrineton, a Bachelor about town. 
Fanny Syxvain, Iris’s friend. 
Aurea Vyse, Fanny's niece. 


Scene.—The scene represents an apartment in a villa standing 
upon elevated ground running up from the west bank of the 
Lake of Como. . . . Near the door is a circular table 
covered with a white tablecloth and partially laid for a 
meal, and on each side of this table ts a chair so placed as 
to suggest that the meal in preparation ts for two persons. 


Fanny and Croker in conversation. 


Fanny. Are you breakfasting with Ivis? 

Croker. (Joining her). She doesn’t know I’ve arrived, 

Fanny. Because I notice the table is laid for two. (On his 
left.) For mercy’s sake, man, do show some signs of anima- 
tion! You can be sprightly enough at times. 

Croxer. My dear Fanny, to what tune would you have 
me skip? 
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Fanny. Why, astonishment—astonishment, at least, at our 
divinity’s extraordinary behaviour. 

Croker, Is it extraordinary ? 

Fanny. Can you find a milder phrase for it? I tell you, 
Croker, I can’t sleep for worrying about Iris. When we were 
in town, and young Trenwith was fluttering round her, I was 
in a blue funk lest she should be tempted to marry him and 
plunge herself into poverty. But now—vwell, I sometimes 
catch myself wishing that she would announce her engage- 
ment to him. (Leaving Croker and peering at Aurea through 
the centre window.) My niece, too! I am certain she is 
beginning to wonder. (Seating herself by the table on the left.) 
What on earth are we to think of it all? 

Croxer. Think? That here are two well-intentioned 
young people with a natural fondness for each other's society. 
What else, pray, is there to think ? 

Fanny. Oh, thanks, I appreciate the snub. 

Croker. Best-natured of your sex, ] intend nosnub. Bring 
me the man who presumes to snub you, and I will slay him in 
your presence. No, no, I would only suggest to those who 
are disturbing you by their gossip that it is simply abominable 
that close companionship can’t exist between reputable men 
and women without suspicion of wickedness. Faugh! why 
must this dear friend of ours be fastened upon? Cannot she 
be spared—a refined, delicate creature whose natural pride 
and dignity queens might envy? Oh, a little spoilt, if you 
will; petted by those who have the privilege of intimacy with 
her: luxurious in her habits, a born spendthrift, but never 
more prodigal—bless her—than in her charities! I can re- 
member little else to urge against her—except the difficulties 
of her position, none of her own making. She mustn’t re- 
marry—that is, she may not marry whom she pleases, In 
Heaven’s name, is she to be gagged and manacled for that 
reason? She is still young—yes; yet, from the fact of her 
already having been a wife—brief as was the duration of that 
experience—she can’t be altogether an unwise woman. Is 
she not to be trusted to give wholesome counsel to a young 
man without the interruption of a chaperon; is she never to 
play at mothering—like a sage child with a doll—a male 
companion belonging to her own generation? And this 
young fellow, this Trenwith? Is he necessarily an aban- 
doned wretch? I like him. I wish I were in his shoes— 
better still, in his skin. I say is youth necessarily designing, 
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necessarily vicious? Ill back it against age ; and age isn’t all 
bad, as I console myself with believing, as I pull out a grey 
hair or two every morning. (Pacing the room.) Phuh ! it 
nauseates me even to argue the matter. (Sitting on the left of 
the breakfast table.) Have you ventured to speak to Iris on 
the subject ? 

Fanny. Not yet. I keep putting it off from day to day. 

Croxer. Why—feeling as strongly as you do? 

Fanny. I suppose I shrink from seeing a pair of placid 
grey eyes turn on me with a look of surprise and reproach. 

Croker. (Triumphantly), Ha! 

Fanny. Oh, of course I know they will look so, and leave 
me to splutter out my difliculty like a puppy who has been 
dropped into a pond. Yes, yes, of course, Croker, in my heart 
I know she is only foolish—foolish—foolish. 

Croker. I won’t admit even that; only that other people 
are malicious—malicious—malicious. 

Fanny. (Going to him and laying a hand on his shoulder). 
What a friend you are! 

Croxer. Is there any other réle for an ugly little devil to 
play in this world ? 

Fanny. The friendship of a single man is worth that of a 
dozen women. (Uneasily.) 1 believe that if our divinity 
really behaved as she has been doing in my nightmares 

Croker. (Looking up at her). Your nightmares ? 

Fanny. (Avoiding his gaze). I believe you'd stick to her 
even then. 

Croker. Good God, yes! 

Fanny. Through any disgrace ? 

Croxer. Till death. My poor Fanny, please don’t imagine 
such impossible contingencies. (Abruptly.) And you? 

Fanny. Ah, there’s the difference between men and 
women. I should drop quietly away. 

Croxer, Would you? 

Fanny. Goodness knows I’m not strait-laced, Croker: but 
one daren’t let one’s laces get too slack. (Sadly.) Yes, 
‘I should simply have to drop away quietly. What an 

d 
is Croker. (Rising). Don’t let us talk in this fashion. 

Fanny. (Rousing herself). No, no. (Recovering her spirits.) 
As a matter of fact, your homily has comforted me tremen- 
dously—though you did snarl at me like a griffin, 

CROKER. (Laughing). Ha, ha, ha! 
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Fanny. But you don’t object to my whispering just one 
word of warning into that little pink ear of hers when an 
opportunity occurs, eh? 

Croker. On the contrary 

Aurea. (Looking in at the farther window). She is coming, 
Aunt. 


ArtTHuR WinG PInero. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. William 
Heinemann, Publisher.) 


FROM “THE DOLLY DIALOGUES” 


Tue Lirrte Wrertcu 


Serine that little Johnny Tompkins was safely out of the 
country, under injunctions to make a new man of himself, 
and to keep that new man, when made, at the Antipodes, 
I could not see anything indiscreet in touching on the matter 
in the course of conversation with Mrs. Hilary Musgrave. 
In point of fact, I was curious to find out what she knew, 
what she thought. So I mentioned little Johnny Tompkins. 

“Qh, the little wretch!” cried Mrs. Hilary. “You know 
he came here two or three times? Anybody can impose on 
Hilary.” 

“Happy woman! I—I mean unhappy man, Mrs. Hilary.” 

“ And how much was it he stole ?” 

“Hard on a thousand,” said I. “For a time, you know, 
he was quite a man of fashion.” 

“Oh, I know. He came here in his own hansom, per: 
fectly dressed, and * 

“ Behaved all right, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Of course there was a something,” 

; Or you wouldn’t have been deceived!” said I with a 
smile. 

“T wasn’t deceived,” said Mrs. Hilary, an admirable flush 
appearing on her cheeks. 

“That is to say, Hilary wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, Hilary! Why didn’t his employers prosecute him, 
Mr. Carter?” 

“In the first place he had that inestimable advantage 
in a career of dishonesty—respectable relations,” 

“Well, but still i 
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« His widowed mother was a trump, you know.” 

«Do you mean a good woman?” 

« Doubtless she was; but I mean a good card. However, 
there was another reason.” 

«J can’t see any,” declared Mrs. Hilary. 

“I’m going to surprise you,” said I. “ Hilary interceded 
for him.” 

“Hilary?”  . 

“You didn’t know it? I thought not. Well, he did.”, 

“Why, he always pretended he wanted him to be 
convicted.” 

«Cunning Hilary!” said I. 

« He used to speak most strongly against him.” 

« That was his guile,” said I. 

“Qh, but why in the world—” she began; then she 
paused, and went on again: “It was nothing to do with 
Hilary.” 

« Hilary went with me to see him, you know, while they 
had him under lock and key at the firm’s offices.” 

“Did he? I never heard that.” 

« And he was much impressed with his bearing.” 

«Well, I suppose, Mr. Carter, that if he was really 
penitent is 

« Never saw a man less penitent,” I interrupted. “He 
gloried in his crime; if I remember his exact expression, it 
was that the jam was jolly well worth the powder, and if they 
liked to send him to chokee they could and be—and suffer 
accordingly, you know.” 

« And after that, Hilary: 

“Oh, anybody can impose on Hilary, you know. Hilary 
only asked what the ‘jam ” was.” 

“Jt’s a horrid expression, but I suppose it meant acting 
the part of a gentleman, didn’t it?” 

“Not entirely. According to what he told Hilary, Johnny 
was in love.” 

« Oh, and he stole for some wretched 

“Now do be careful, What do you know about the 
lady?” 

“The lady! I can imagine Johnny Tompkins’ ideal ws 

«So can I if you come to that.” 

« And she must have known that his money wasn’t his own.” 

«Why must she >” IT asked. “According to what he 
told Hilary, she didn’t.” 
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« T don’t believe it,” said Mrs. Hilary, with decision. 

“ Hilary believed it!” 

“Oh, Hilary!” 

« But then, Hilary knew the girl.” 

«Hilary knew You mean to say that Hilary 
knew ; 

“No one better,” said I composedly. 

Mrs. Hilary rose to her feet. 

“Who was the creature ?”’ she asked sharply. 

“Come,” I expostulated, “how would you like it, if your 
young man had taken to theft, and eo 

“Oh, nonsense. Tell me her name, please, Mr. Carter.” 

“ Johnny told Hilary that just to see her and talk to her 
and sit by her was ‘worth all the money ’—but then, to be 
sure, it was somebody else’s money—and that he’d do it 
again to get what he had got over again. Then, I’m sorry to 
say, he swore.” 

“ And Hilary believed that stuff?” 

“Hilary agreed with him,” said I. “Hilary, you see, 
knows the lady.” 

«What's her name, Mr. Carter?” 

“ Didn’t you notice his attentions to any one?” 

“TI notice? You don’t mean that I’ve ever seen her?” 

‘Certainly you have,” 

“Was she ever here ?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Hilary. Hilary takes care of that.” 

“TJ shall be angry in a minute, Mr. Carter. Oh, I’ll have 
this out of Hilary!” 

“T should.” 

“ Who was she?” 

* According to what he told Hilary, she was the most 
fascinating woman in the world. Hilary thought so too.” 

Mrs. Hilary began to walk up and down. 

“Oh, so Hilary helped to let him go, because they 
both id 

“ Precisely,” said I. 

“ And you dare to come and tell me?” 

“Well, I thought you ought to know,” said I. « Hilary’s 
just as mad about her as Johnny—in fact, he said he’d be 
hanged if he wouldn’t have done the same himself.” 

I have once seen Madame Ristori play Lady Macbeth. 


Her performance was recalled to me by the tones in which 
Mrs. Hilary asked; 
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« Who is this woman, if you please, Mr. Carter? : 

* So Hilary got him off—gave him fifty pounds, too.” 

« Glad to get him away, perhaps,” she burst out, in angry 
scvrn. 

«Who knows?” said I. “ Perhaps.” 

«Her name?” demanded Lady Macbeth—I mean Mrs. 
Hilary again. 

«J shan’t tell you unless you promise to say nothing to 
Hilary.” 

«To say nothing! Well, really 5 

« Oh, all right!” and I took up my hat. 

« But I can watch them, can’t I?” 

« As much as you like.” 

« Won’t you tell me?” 

“If you promise.” 

« Well, then, I promise.” 

« Look in the glass.” 

« What for ?”’ 

“To see your face, to be sure.” 

She started, blushed red, and moved a step towards me. 

«You don’t mean ” she cried. 

«Thou art the woman,” said I. 

«Qh, but he never said a word 

« Johnny had _ his code,” said I, “And in some ways 
it was better than some people’s—in some, alas! worse.” 

« And Hilary?” 

“ Really you know better than I do whether I’ve told the 
truth about Hilary.” 

A pause ensued, Then Mrs. Hilary made three short 
remarks, which I give in their order :— 

1) “The little wretch!” 

(2) “ Dear old Hilary i= 

(3) “ Poor little man le 

I took my hat. I knew that Hilary was due from the 
City in a few minutes. Mrs. Hilary sat down by the fire. 

«How dare you torment me so >” she asked, but not 
in the least like Lady Macbeth. 

«J must have my little amusements,” said I. 

«What an audacious little creature 1” said Mrs, Hilary. 
« Fancy his daring! Aren’t you astounded ?” 

«Oh yes, am. But Hilary, you see ts 

« Ji’s nearly his time,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

I buttoned my left glove and held out my right hand. 
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“T’ve a good mind not to shake hands with you,” said she. 
« Wasn’t it absurd of Hilary?” 

“ Horribly.” 

“He ought to have been all the more angry.” 

* Of course he ought.” 

“The presumption of it!’”’ And Mrs. Hilary smiled. I 
also smiled. 

“That poor old mother of his,” reflected Mrs. Hilary, 
“Where did you say she lived?” 

“ Hilary knows the address,” said I. 

“ Silly little wretch !” mused Mrs. Hilary, still smiling, 

“ Good-bye,” said I. 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

I turned towards the door and had laid my hand on the 
knob, when Mrs. Hilary called softly. 

«“ Mr. Carter.” 

“Yes,” said I, turning. 

“ Do you know where the little wretch has gone?” 

“Oh yes,” said I. 

“II suppose you don’t ever write to him?” 

“ Dear me, no,” said I. 

“But you—could?” suggested Mrs. Hilary. 

“ Of course,” said I. 

She jumped up and ran towards me. Her purse was in 
one hand and a bit of paper fluttered in the other. 

“Send him that—don’t tell him,” she whispered, and her 
voice had a little catch in it. “Poor little wretch!” said 
she. 

As for me, I smiled cynically—quite cynically, you know ° 
for it was very absurd, 

“ Please go,” said Mrs. Hilary. 

And I went, 


Supposing it had been another woman! Well, I wonder' 
Antuony Hopr, 


(By kind permission of the A uthor, and Messrs, 
Methwen & Co., Publishers.) 
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FROM “CAPTAIN SWIFT” 

Acr It 

Characters 

Mr. Witpina, alias “ Captain Sift,” l 
Jrom Queensland, 

Mr. Garpiner, a Queensland squatter, 


Mase. Szasrook, the daughter of the house. 
Sretta Darsisuer, an heiress, Mr. SkABROOK’s ward, 


Guests of 


( Mr. SeaBRooK. 


Scene.—Exterior of Mr. Szasroon’s country house, “ Fernshawe.” 
A terrace, very handsome and picturesque. Sreia discovered 
in hammock with book. Enter Maser, C. from L., comes 
donn behind Sre.ia, puts her hand over her eyes. 


Sretta. Mabel! 

Mase. I’m so dull, Harry is sulking, Mr. Gardiner and 
Mr. Wilding are in the stables, and you are reading. What 
have you there ? [Donn R. C. of Sreuta. 

Sretta. Adventures, [ Without looking up. 

MaseL. In Australia? 

Stevia. Yes. 

Maset. Particularly in Queensland, perhaps? 

Srevza. Partly. 

Mase. Probably lent you by 

Stextia. No, I found it in the library. 

Maset. And probably chose it because 

Sretta. Exactly. 

Maset. Seems interesting. What sort of adventures are 
you at now? 

” Sretia. (With playful arvesomeness). Bushrangers. 

Maset. Awful! Stella, do you like Queenslanders ? 

Sretia. I only know two; they seem very nice. 

Masex. One of them is—but the other 

Srecta. The other? Oh, I think Mr. Gardiner 

Mase... The other means Mr. Wilding. Mr. Gardiner we 
know; he is quite an old friend. But Mr. Wilding (STELLA 
quickly returns to her book.) Oh, very well, if you won’t listen, 
but please don’t say I didn’t warn you. [Crosses R., sits on seat. 

Enter GarviNner and WILDING. 


Garp. You're a good judge of horseflesh, Wilding. (I. C.) 
Witpv. Not better than you are. I used to hear that you 
had the finest horses in Queensland. (L.C.) 
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Garp. Well, I have raised some fairly good cattle. 

Wu. Miss Darbisher seems absorbed. 

Maset. Yes, she’s a deep student. (2.) 

Witp. Of what? 

Maset. Bushrangers. 

Witpine starts violently—Garviner watches him. 

Garp. (Aside). Ah! that startled him. 

Sretia. (Holding up book). “ Australian Adventures,” 

Wu. (Recovering himself). Interesting people, bush- 
rangers, Miss Darbisher. 

Garp. (Looking at Witp1N@). Very. 

Sretta. Have you ever met any ? 

Witp. No, I’ve never had that honour. 

Garp. Talking of bushrangers reminds me that the finest 
horse I ever owned was stolen by a bushranger. 

Witp. Indeed! 

Garp. A fact, I assure you; by no other than Captain Swift. 

Witp. Captain Swift! Ah! I’ve heard of him. 

Garp. Of course you have, and, as you say, a bloodthirsty 
ruffian he was. 

Wixp. (Starting up). I said nothing. 

Garp. No, I beg your pardon, perhaps you are right. He 
was not so bad as he looked. 

Wirp. (Deliberately). You must be the better judge of his 
looks and character than I, since you appear to have met him, 
whilst I labour under the disadvantage of never having set 
eyes on him in my life. [Helps Sretia out of hammock, 

Masex. (Yo Garpiner). Is he caught yet? 

Garp. No, I’m afraid he must be dead. 

Wp. So I’ve heard. 

Garp. Really—that’s interesting ; may I ask who was your 
informant ? 


Wu. (Coolly and deliberately looking at Garpiner). A 


certain Mr. Jones, [Turns to STevua. 
Garp. That’s indefinite. [Crosses R. to Mase. 
Masev. So is Mr. Wilding, 
Garp. Don’t you like our friend ? [Sreta sits, L. 


Mase.. Do you? 

Garp. Immensely. After all, Wilding, you mustn’t be too 
severe on poor Swift. Ill describe an incident in his career 
which shows him in very favourable colours. (Crosses C.) 
Now suppose for a moment you are Swift. 


[ Business with hunting-crop. 
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Witp. And what are you supposed to be? 

Garp. Ah! I offend you. 

Wixp. Not in the least. I’m never offended by—small 
things. [Sits R. of STELLA, 

Garp. (C.) Well, I’ll tell the story without illustration. I 
was riding to the station one night with my pockets crammed 
with bank-notes with which to pay my shearers next day. It 
was a very dark and very lonely bush ride. Suddenly I heard 
horse’s hoofs on the track behind me, I knew in an instant 
that they belonged to “Starlight,” the famous black horse 
that Swift had stolen from me, and that it was useless for me to 
fly,so I pulled up. In a few moments Captain Swift was along- 
side. 

Mase.. Had you met him before? 

Garp. No. I didn’t know him—nobody did. No one 
knows now, I think, who he really was, nor has any one 
knowingly seen his full face, for he always wore a mask. 

Witp. Amask,eh? What a curious thing, to wear a mask, 

Garp. Well, he pulled up, his revolver in his hand, and 
asked politely enough for my money. I should mention that 
he wore a beard at that time. [ Looking at WiLDING, 

Wip. Then you have seen him since ? 

Garp. No, but he may have shaved, you know. 

Wii. Oh yes, of course he might have shaved, 

Garp. Have a cigar. (Hands cigar-case). I should also 
mention that he had a strange voice. 

Sretia. What kind of a voice ? 

Garp. Well—like—like 

Ww. Thanks. [Handing back cigar-case. 

Garp. Like—I can’t describe it. [Crosses R. C. 

Maset. What did you do? 

Garp. You shall hear. I was unarmed. I held a large 
sum of money—nearly two thousand pounds—with which I 
didn’t care to part. 

Sretta. And? [Rises and crosses C. 

Garp. I refused to hand it over. 

[Srenxa crosses ER. behind seat. 

Wixp. (Zo Sreita). You see, Mr. Gardiner is a hero! 

Garp. Not a bit of it. 

Winp. Give me a light, will you? 

Ganrpiner holds cigar to give Witpine a light. 

Garp. And I’ll tell you why, Wilding. Swift was as close 
to me as you are, holding up his pistol and looking at me with 
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his pale eyes; and I could see in his eyes as plainly as I can 
in yours, that, whatever his crimes, he was incapable of 
murder. I was only brave because I knew he was unable 
to kill me. 

Maset, And didn’t he? 

[Seated R. Wipine sits L. in hammock. 

Garp. No, he didn’t, Miss Paddy. He couldn’t frighten 
me out of the money, so he disappeared. 

Mase. That was nice of him. 

Garp. Now you see, Wilding, why I am so interested in 
this Captain Swift. 

[Sreita goes up C., still reading book. 

Wimp. He would doubtless be very flattered —if he 
knew. (L.) 

Garp. Perhaps he does know. I owe him my life. 

Masset. I can’t see that. If you owe your life to every one 
who does not kill you, your debt is pretty heavy. 

Garp. (Sits by Maser). Suppose, Miss Seabrook, you 
were swimming in the ocean, and a shark came along and 
announced his intention of gobbling you up, but, on second 
thoughts, went off without doing so, wouldn’t you be some- 
what grateful to the monster? 

Masset. No, I should bear him a grudge for frightening 
the wits out of me. 


na. eS arcane 


Wu. (Zo Garp.) Then you don’t think so badly of this — 


—Swift? 

Garp. I think there must be some good in him. 

Manet, There can’t be much good in a thief. 

Wu. A thief, Miss Seabrook ? 

Maser. Yes. A highwayman is only a romantic thief. 

Garp. Swift wouldn't have stolen your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, but he rode into a small township one day, with 
his mask on, of course, got off his horse, and coolly walked 
into a branch of the Queensland National Bank. No one 
dared interfere with him, and, raising his hat to all the 


women he passed—he had always the manners of a gentle-. 


man, you know 

Manet, What, a bushranger! 

Garp. Why not? a bushranger is not always the ruffian 
depicted by a penny novelette; this Swift, for instance, 
was a bit of a student. Gentleman Bill, they called him. 

Wixp. Gentleman Bill, eh? What arum name! 


Garp, Anyhow he rode away with the air of a prince, — 
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and £15,000 in his pocket. (Rises, crosses to Witp1na.) 
What can he have done with the money, Wilding? 
[Masex rises and goes up R. to C. 


Wixp. I wonder. Lying back in hammock. 
Garp. And, as you say, he wouldn’t have much chance 
of spending it in the Bush. [Goes up C. to Mase. 


[Srexta closes book and rises. Enter Harry, C,, 
comes donn to StTeLtta. GARDINER up to 
Mapex, Sretta down L. C., as Witpinc 
moves to C. 
Wixp. (Rises). No! He suspects me, but he can know 
nothing, and I'll silence even him. 
C. Happon Cuampers. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. William Heinemann, 
Publisher.) 


SCENE FROM “THE LIARS” 
Acr III 


Scene.—Lapy Rosamunp Tarron’s drawing-room, Cadogan 
Gardens; a very elegant modern apartment, furnished in 
good taste. Door at back. Door right. Large bow window 
forming an alcove up stage, right. Fireplace, left. Lapy 
RosamunD, who is in outdoor morning dress, has just come 
up from the country to meet Lavy Jessica Nepean, who 
wishes to consult her on a private matter. Lavy Jussica 
has just arrived. 

Characters 
Lapy Rosamunp TaTTon. 
Lapy Jessica Nepran. 
Freppie Tatton, Lady Rosamund’s husband. 
CoLonEL Sir CurisTropHer Deerine, a bachelor, 
and everybody's good friend. 


Lapy R. My Freddie’s in a small fever. 
_ Lavy J. What about ? 

Lapy R. My coming up to town this morning. 

Lapy J. You’re sure he'll stay down there? He won’t 
come up and—interfere ? 

Lavy R. Oh no, poor old dear! I snubbed him thoroughly 
and left him grizzling in his tent, like Achilles, He'll stay 

2P 
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there all day, fuming and trying to screw up his courage to 
have a tremendous row with me when I get back to dinner 
this evening. I know my Freddie so well! 

[FRreppiz saunters in at back, half timid, half defiant. 

Lapy R. (Looking at him with amused surprise).  Hillo, 
my friend! Hillo! 

Freppie. (Very severe and dignified, takes no notice of her). 
How do, Jess? 

[Lapy Jessica alternately reads a letter and looks at FREDDIE. 

Lapy R. What has brought you to town? 

Freppie. I came up with a purpose. 

Lapy R. Oh, don’t say that. People are always so horrid 
who do things with a purpose. 

Freppie. I came up with Mrs. Crespin. She has lost the 
address of the cook you gave her last evening. I told her 
you were in town. She will call here for it. 

Lavy R. (Sweetly). Very well. 

Freppis. Do you intend to stay in, or go out this morning ? 

Lapy R. That depends. I may stay in—or I may go ~ 
out. What are you going to do? ; 

Freppie. That depends. I may stay in—or—I may go 
out. 

Lavy R. Very well, dear, do as you please. I'll take 
the alternative. (7’o Lapy Jessica.) Come and take your 
things off in my room. 

Lavy J. (Glancing at Freppre). But don’t you think ' 

Freppis. (Rising nith great dignity, placing himself in front 
of them). I have come up to town this morning because ~ 
for the future I intend to place everything in this house on 
a new basis, an entirely opposite basis from that on which — 
it now stands. 

Lavy R. You're going to turn all the furniture upside 
down! Oh, I wouldn't! 

Freppis. Hitherto I have been content to be a cipher in 
this establishment. I will be a cipher no longer. 

Lavy R. No, I wouldn’t. Come along, Jess! 

Lavy J. But (Showing the letter.) 

Lavy R. We'll talk it over upstairs. Run away to your 
club, Freddie, and think over what figure you would like to _ 
be. I dare say we can arrange it. . 

[Ewit Lavy R., taking off Lapy J. and closi ta 
the door rather sharply behind her. 

Freppie. (Left alone, marches up to the door, calls out in a 
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forcible, feeble scream.) 1 will not be a cipher! I will not 
be a cipher! (Comes to centre of stage, gesticulates, his lips 
moving, sits down very resolutely, and then says in a tone of solemn 
conviction) —I will not be a cipher! 


Enter Foorman at back, announcing. 


Footman. Sir Christopher Deering! 


Enter Str Curistopuer. Evit Foorman. 


Sir C. (Shaking hands). Ive just come on from Lady 
Jessica’s. They told me I should find her here. 

Freppie. She's upstairs with my wife. 

Sir C. Can I see her for a few minutes? 

Freppiz. I don’t know. Deering, old fellow, we’re tiled 
in, aren’t we? If I ask your advice 
Sir C. Certainly, Freddie. What is it? 

Freppie. I’ve been married for seven years 

Sir C, Seven years is it? It doesn’t seem so long. 

Freppiz. Oh, doesn’t it? Yes, it does. Rosy and I 
have never quite hit it off from the first. 

Sm C. No? How’s that? 

Freppiz. I don’t know. When I want to do anything, 
she doesn’t. When I want to go anywhere, she won’t. When 
I like anybody, she hates them. And when I hate anybody, 
she likes them. And—well—there it is in a nutshell. 

Sim €. Hum! I should humour her a little, Freddie,— 
let her have her own way. Try kindness. 

Frepviz. Kindness? I tell you this, Deering, kindness is 
a great mistake. And I made that grand mistake at starting. 
I began with riding her on the snaffle. I ought to have 
started on the curb, eh? 

Sir C. Well, there’s something to be said for that method 
in some cases. Kindness won’t do, you say? Why not try 
firmness ? 

Freppis. I have. 

Sir C. Well? 

Freppm, Well, firmness is all very well, but there’s one 
great objection to firmness, 

Sir C, What’s that? 

Freppis. It leads to such awful rows, and chronic rowing 
does upset me so. After about two days of it, I feel so seedy, 
and shaky, and nervous, I don’t know what to do. (Has a 
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sudden wrathful outburst.) And she comes up as smiling as 
ever! 

Sir C. Poor old fellow! 

Freppiz. I say, Deering, what would you advise mé 
to do? 

Sm C. Well, it requires some consideration 

Frepvpre. (With deep conviction). You know, Deering, there 
must be some way of managing them. 

Sin C. One would think so. There must be some way 
of managing them! 

Freppie. (Has another wrathful outburst). And I used to 
go and wait outside her window, night after night, for hours! 
What do you think of that ? 

Sir C. I should say it was time very badly laid out. 

Freppie. (Pursuing his reminiscences). Yes, and caught 
a chill on my liver and was laid up for six weeks. 

Sir C. Poor old fellow! 

Freppim. I say, Deering, what would you do? 

Sm C. Well—well—it requires some consideration. 

Freppie. (Walking about). You know, Deering, I may 
be an ass 

Sir C. Oh! 

Frevpie. (Firmly). Yes, 1 may be an ass, but I’m not a 
silly ass, I may be a fool, but I'm not a d-ee-d fool! Now 
there’s something going on this morning between Rosamund 
and Jess. They're hobnobbing and whispering, and when 
two of ‘em get together 

Sir C. Oh, my dear fellow, when two women get together, 
do you think it can ever be worth a man’s while to ask what 
nonsense or mischief they’re chattering? By the way, did 
you say that I could see Lady Jessica? 

Freppie. She’s upstairs with Rosy. I'll send her to you. 
Deering, if you were married, would you be a cipher in your 
own house? 

Sir C. Not if I could help it. 

Freppis. (Very determinedly). Neither will I! 


[ Exit. 
Henry Artuur Jones. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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FROM «A BUNCH OF VIOLETS” 
Acr I 


Characters 


Sir Pare Marcuant, a Company Promoter. 
Harker, his clerk. 
Mark Moreatroyn, a Yorkshireman. 


Scene.—Sm Puiur’s study. Sir Purp and Harker discovered. 


Enter Marx Moureartroyp, L. U. E. 


Sir P. Ah, my dear Murgatroyd, forgive me for keeping 

you waiting, but I'd a little matter of business to attend to. 
[Harker comes down to table with paper, Sir 
Puiu signs same, Ewit Harker, C, 

Mark. Well, I suppose you have enough to do. 

[Puts hat on table up L.—doors open. 

Sir P. Enough to keep me out of mischief; what have 
your idle hands been doing since J left you yesterday ? 

Mark. Oh, I’ve been seeing sights. 

Sir P. (Sits), St. Paul’s—the Griffin—and Westminster 
Abbey? 

Mark. (Sits L.) Nay, I came up to London to enjoy 
myself. I went to theatre last night. 

Sm P. Indeed ? 

Mark. I read in newspaper as they were playing a master- 
piece; thinks I, I’ve never seen a masterpiece, and I just feel 
in mood for a good laugh! [ Laughs. 

Sir P. And did you get it? 

Mark. Get it—I got the hump. (Rises.) Hero was 
suffering from some brain-complaint (goes to C.), and his wife 
didn’t like it; so she got makin’ eyes at husband’s doctor, 
but that came to nowt, for he had something the matter 
wi’ his ancestors. Well, they were seen philandering by 
Yowd mother, but that came to nowt, for she was paralysed 
and couldn’t tell tales. Then wife and doctor shoot one 
another—husband shoots himself—and t’auld girl’s left alone 
wi the three corpses. 

Sm P. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mark. And they call that a masterpiece. Well, by gum, 
you don’t catch me at a masterpiece again. [Sits on sofa. 
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Sir P. Wasn’t your mind improved ? 

Mark. I don’t know about that. I only know I woke 
up wi’ a splittin’ headache. I don’t feel much inclined for 
business, I can tell you. 

Sir P. Well, happily we have no business to discuss. 

Mark. Oh, haven’t we? About that diamond mine? 

Sir P. Of course! What was I thinking of? You must 
excuse me, Murgatroyd, but really I’ve so many things to 
think of. Let me see, what did I want for it? 

Mark. A hundred thousand ? 

Sir P. (Turning round mith pen in hand). Surely some 
mistake. Only a hundred ? 

Mark. It’s too much, Marchant, for a speculation. 

Sm P. Never speculate! Nothing like an investment—a 
plain 5 per cent., which the Good Samaritan is absolutely 
certain to yield—that’s only £5000 a year—ten diamonds 
would do it, and we are turning out dozens a day. 

[Hand bus. through speech. 

Marx. Why don’t you stick to em? 

Sm P. The truth is, Murgatroyd, my business is religious, 
philanthropical. I can’t afford to be mixed up with diamonds. 
Let the shoemaker stick to his last. 

Mark. Well, stick to your “last,” I don’t want it. There! 

Sir P. (Turns in chair to C.) Now look here, Murgatroyd. 
We are both business men. You have money to invest, and 
I have a capital investment for your money. Of course if you 
prefer it, I will pretend that I don’t want to sell, and you can 
pretend that you don’t want to buy. 

Mark. I don’t. I have been making some inquiries 

Sir P. Ah! 

Mark. And it’s too risky. Big interest means bad security. 

Sir P. You think low interest means good security! My 
dear Mr. Murgatroyd, the sooner you pack up your traps 
and return to Yorkshire the better; in London you'll be 
plucked like a goose. (Takes up speaking tube.) Harker, 
li Meee they can have the Good Samaritan—one and 
a half. 

Mark. (Rises, goes to C.) Here, stop a minute! You're 
in such a hurry! What does one and a half mean? 

Sir P. One hundred and fifty thousand, 

Mark. Wire away. (Goes io L.C. Pause. Sir Puri makes 
a note.) Why, has prices gone up? 

Sir P. We have had a big find! 


[ Opens safe. 
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Marx. What have you found? (L. C.) 

Sir P. (Comes C. with packet). There! 

Hands him a rough stone. 

Mark. It looks like a lump o’ glass. (L. C.) 

Sir P. Pure carbon, Murgatroyd. (C.) 

Mark. (Gives it). Doesn’t that mean all smoke? [Laughs. 

Sire P. Ha! ha! your Yorkshire humour, like this stone 
(locks stone in safe), unpolished—rough—but genuine. (Puts 
hand on shoulder.) Well, then, it’s off. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else. [Shuts safe and comes top of table. 

Marx. Can’t I have time to turn things over? 

Sim P, I fear my telegram has been despatched. (Takes up 
speaking tube.) Harker, have you sent that wire? Oh, you 
telephoned ?—well, what did you say? Offer 1-20; nonsense } 
Telegraph back mine sold. I never haggle. 

Marx. But you’ve not sold it yet. 

Sir P. Come, Murgatroyd, you know you mean to have it. 
Why go through this farce? 

Mark. You said a hundred thousand. 

Sir P. Did I? [Goes donn R. 

Mark. Yorkshire. 

Sm P. (Returns C.) Murgatroyd, my word’s my bond. 
You shall have it for a hundred thousand. 

Mark. Well, Pll think over it. (Goes up to table, takes hat.) 
My wife likes the name. (R.) 

Sir P. Your wife? This is the first time you have 
mentioned her. Is she in town? [Going up to him, R. C. 

Marx. It was her brought me. She likes town. [Comes C. 

Sm P. (Lip bus.) If Lady Marchant had only known! 
My dear Mr. Murgatroyd, my wife shall call on her. No, 
no! Why stand on ceremony? Bring her to stay a few 
days with us. 

Mark. By gum, just what she’d like! When shall we 
eome ? [ Going up C: 

Sir P, To-night, in time for dinner. 

Mark. Five o'clock ? 

Sir P. Nine. 

Mark. Oh, then, you mean to supper? [C. up stage. 

Sir P. We dine at nine. [R. C., footman ready. 

Mark. Then we'll be here at eight. That'll give us time 


to wash our hands, you know. 
Sypney GRUNDY. 


(By kind permission of tne Author.) 
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FROM “THE IDLER” 
Act II 


Characters 
Mrs. Cross, widow, about fifty. : 
Mrs. Giynn-Sranmorte, fashionable widow, looking 
out for a husband. 
Genera MERRYWEATHER, about staty 


Scene.—Mnrs, Cross’s “ At Home.” Room in Mrs. Cross’s 


house. Mrs. Cross and GENERAL MERRYWEATHER dis- 
covered. 


Gen. Please don’t leave me, Mrs, Cross. 
[Coming down to her, C. 
Mrs. C. I have so many guests. 

Grn. Spare me two minutes. I want you, if you will be 
good enough, to settle an anxious question for me. 

Mrs. C. Question? What is it? 

Gren. Am I or am I not an objectionable man? 

Mrs. C, (Sitting). The question is somewhat abrupt and 
singular. I’m afraid some one has been calling you names, 

Grn. No, but I’ve arrived at that age when a man begins 
to doubt whether he is an agreeable person or not. 

Mrs. C. I thought a man never arrived at that age. 

Gren. I have, I assure you. Of the numbers of elderly 
men I see daily, quite nine out of ten appear to me to be 
objectionable. They look selfish, hard, and sour—and each 
new old man I see, I ask myself—am I like that ? 

Mrs. C. You wish me to tell you, then? 

Gen. Simply if you think me a very disagreeable person. 

Mrs. C, That’s impossible. If I thought you very dis- 
agreeable, my politeness would not permit me to tell you. 


If I thought you altogether the reverse—my modesty would 
keep me silent. 


Grn. But I have 
question, 

Mrs. C, (Aside). Hem! Mrs. 
And that object? 

Gren. I am anxious to know whether, 
consider me sufficiently agreeable to ad 
of—er—of marrying again ? 


a very serious object in asking the 
Stanmore, I suppose. (Aloud.) 


in my old age, you 
mit of my thinking 
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Mrs. C. Oh, you are making a confidence! (Rising and 
crossing R. C.) But why to me, General ? 

Gen. (Rising). To whom else should 1 offer it, dear 
Mrs. Cross? [Coming L. of her. 

Mrs. C. You have made your choice ? 

Gen. I have. I only fear that I have been too ambitious. 
(Goes up C.) You see I 

Mrs. C. I see you want to enlist my assistance. 

Gun. (Comes don). How can I do without it? You see I 
am no better than a novice. 

Mrs, C. (Smiling). And yet you are not without experience. 

Gen. My third choice proves that. 

Mrs. C. General, (Coming a little towards him,) you shall 
have my assistance. It is my duty as hostess to try and please 
my guests, Wait where you are a few moments. 

[Exit C. off R. 

Gen. (Coming down and sitting on sofa). “It is her duty 
as hostess to try and please her guests.” How delightful! 
How charmingly put! She is mine! I’m a lucky man. 
Here I am, at nearly sixty, making for the third time in my 
life a splendid conquest! Dear, dear! Why is it that these 
things come so easily to me? I suppose it must be that 
vague negative quality called “charm ”’—“ personal charm.” 
A something that unaccountably pleases and attracts—a sort 
of unconscious magnetism. Humph! A useful thing to have 
about one. (Fising.) It has secured for my old age a delight- 
ful wife and companion—no giddy girl, to cause perpetual 
anxiety. 


[Enter Mrs. Giynn-Stanmore, R., U. E., smiling 
and looking at GENERAL, who is well down 
R., with great gratification. 
No lady of uncertain age and frivolous tendencies, but a 


woman of sense—of experience—of dignity and repose. 
[Crossing R. 


Mrs. G.-S. My dear General 
[L. C. up at settee—coming down C. 
Gun. (R., down stage). Ah, you have returned! (7'urns 
round and sees Mrs. GuyNN-STANMORE.) Oh, it is you, Mrs. 
Stanmore. 
Mrs. G.S. (R. C.) Yes, I have come. I am deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the compliment you have paid me. 
[Coming donn. 
Gen. A compliment, Mrs. Stanmore ? 
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Mrs. G.-S. Certainly. From such a man as you, I consider 
it a great compliment. Mrs. Cross has told me all. 

Gen. Oh, she has ? 

Mrs, G.-S. Yes. Did you not intend her to? 

[ Crossing to settee, L. C. 

Gen. Well, I really. 

Mrs. G.-S. You see we are such old friends. [ Sitting. 

Gen. (Going a little up stage). Oh yes, of course—old 
friends—and she told you. (Aszde.) Women will do that sort | 
of thing. 

Mrs. G.-S. Yes. Indeed, she urged me to see you at 
once. Of course if I were a young girl, I should have still 
waited, but I am, I hope, a sensible woman, and your delicacy 
—your exquisite refinement in first speaking to my friend on 
the subject—touched me and won me—-so I have come. 

Gen. (Benildered). Really, my dear Mrs. Stanmore 

Mrs. G.-S. Jane! 

Gen. I beg pardon? 

Mrs. G.-S. Call me Jane. 

Gen. Your name, you mean? 

Mrs. G,-S. Yes—Jane, You shall call me what you like. 
Won’t you sit down? 

Gen. (Crossing to her). Oh, thank you. (Sitting.) Do I 
understand, then—er 

Mrs. G.-S, (Bending her head modestly). Hush, not another 
word. You needn't repeat to me what you said to Mrs, 
Cross. 

Gen. (Rather warmly). I assure you I had no such intention. _ 

Mrs. G.-S. I might have known that. Your refinement 
of feeling is too great. As for my answer, my presence here 
must dispel any doubt you may have had. 

| Bends towards him and gives him her hand. 


William, you are answered. 


Gun. (Takes her hand very bewildered). Really, you are 
very charming—but 

Mrs. G.-S. Ah, stop, I won’t allow compliments. Remem- 
ber we are sensible people—and compliments only become 
really valuable after marriage ; don’t you think so? 

Gren. Yes—oh yes—quite so. 

Mrs. G.-S. I wonder, William 

Gen. So do I, 

Mrs. G.-S. I wonder how we shall agree about spending 
the year? (Bus.) Christmas in the country, of course, and 
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London in the spring. But I do so love Paris. Do you like 
Paris, William P 

Gen. Oh yes, very much. I should recommend you te 
go to Paris. 

Mrs. G.-S. We agree then on that. How lovely! 

Gen. (Aside, rising and gomg R.) Great Heavens! The 
woman thinks I want to marry her. (Aloud.) Mrs. Stanmore, 
I—er—I—have something serious to say to you 

[Going up a little, 

Mrs. G.-S. (Rising). What is it, dear Willie ? 

Gen. I wouldn’t for worlds say anything that might be 
interpreted as other than—an expression of a deep sense, 
you know, but the fact is 

Mrs. G.-S. Let’s go and hear the music—I’m so anxious 
lest our absence should be remarked upon. 


[Going up stage. 

Gren. Remarked upon? Heaven forbid! 

Mrs. G.-S. You know people do talk—and a poor little 
widow can’t be too careful. 

Gen. Mrs. Stanmore, as a matter of fact, you are labour- 
ing under a mistake. 

Mrs. G.-S. A mistake? (Pauses, looks at him. Aside, 
coming donn to L. of settee.) Great Heavens, how absurdly 
awkward! General [Crossing towards him, 

Gen. Of course the mistake is delightfully complimentary 
to me, especially at my age—but 

Mrs. G.-S. Complimentary, General? Do you then con- 
sider it so great a compliment to be made fun of? 

Grn. Made fun of ? 

Mrs. G.-S. Exactly. You didn’t think I was serious, did 
you? How eagerly you soldiers snatch at a compliment ! 

[Going up stage, then coming donn again. 

Gen. Of course, of course. (Aside.) Confound the woman, 
she’s clever. (Crossing L.) Do you think I didn’t know you 
were chaffing me? 

Mrs. G.-8. No, I don’t believe you did. 

Gen. A good joke ! Ha! ha! But, by Jove, I’d rather 
you'd been serious. 

Mrs. G.-S. Really? (Seated on settee). 

Gen. Yes, indeed. But now, alas! “ It’s all over between 

» as young lovers say when they quarrel. 
ee : ye [Standing beside her. 


Mrs, G.-S. Do you then resign all hope? 


Gen. I must—because I know a woman could never love 
a man of whom she'd tried to make a fool. 
Mrs. G,-S. My dear General, I’ll confide in you as I would 
in—say a father. 
Gen. Delightful of you! 
Mrs. G.-S. (Rising). Well, had you been twenty-five years 
younger, I might,—yes, really I might— 
[Laughing and going up stage. 
Gen. You will pay me compliments. [ Going up stage. 
Mrs. G.-S. I might have thought about it. But May and 
December—oh, impossible! Good-night, dear December! 
[Exit R. U. E. 
Gen. (C.) She almost succeeded in making me look ridicu- 
lous. A damned dangerous woman ! 


C. Happon CHamBeErs, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. William Heinemann, 
Publisher.) 


FROM “SAINTS AND SINNERS” 
Act I 


Characters 


Jacos Frercuer, Minister of Bethel Chapel, Steepleford. 
Gentle, kindly, shabbily dressed, about Fifty. 

Samu. Hoaaarp, a Tanner, Senior Deacon at Bethel. 

Lor Burpen, Foreman to Hoggard, collector of Pew-rents 
at Bethel, a plain, common litle fellow of thirty-five. 

Lyp1a, the Minister’s housekeeper. 


Scene.—Tue Minister’s Stupy, a room in a small old-fashioned — 
house in a country town, very homely and unpretentious ; rather 
dingy old well-worn furniture ; two collecting boxes on the 
mantelshelf, 


Jacos. Well, Lot, what is it? 
Lor, The pew-rents have fallen a good deal this quarter, 
sir. Only fourteen pounds odd. 
Jacos. Oh, only fourteen pounds, eh? 
[Looks up and down his coat, which is very old — 
and much darned. 
Well, after all, new clothes are very uncomfortable, and 
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when a coat has served you well for six or seven years, and got 
to be a sort of companion, it’s ungrateful to throw it away 
because it’s getting a little bit shabby; it’s like passing by 
an old friend because he’s down in the world. 

Lor. You see, Mr. Fletcher, you don’t go the right way to 
increase the pew-rents. 

Jacos. No, Lot? How’s that? 

Lor. Why, all the poor folk of the town come to Bethel; 
all the scum, all the riff-raff, all the publicans and sinners, as 
you may say. 

Jacos. Well, yes; they’re the very people that I want to 
come. 

Lor. But they’ve got the best seats in the Chapel, and 
they don’t pay pew-rents. 

Jacos. They can’t afford to buy their religion. 

Lor. Then they ought to take it in the gallery, and be 
thankful. If we were to put them in the back seats, we 
should get some fashionable folk in the front pews. 

Jacos. (Rises). No, Lot, we'll let it stay as it is. There 
are plenty of places where the poor have to take back seats ; 
we'll keep one place where the rich and the poor shall meet 
together and be equal. 

Lor. Well, sir, I’m sorry, but the cause ain’t prospering in 
a pecuniary sense; and, if you please, sir, I should like to give 
you five shillings a quarter more. Mr. Hoggard has just 
raised my wages. 

Jacos. Has he? It’s very generous of him, because he 
told me that business had gone down since Mr. Bristow’s 
death. 

Lor. (Looking fixedly at Jacos). Oh! Have you quite 
decided to take Mrs. Bristow’s money out of the business ? 

Jacos. Yes. You see, Lot, I am Mrs, Bristow’s only sur- 
viving trustee, and if the business is really going down 

Lor. (With meaning). Don’t you do anything in a hurry, 
sir, 

Jacos. What do you mean, Lot? You make me feel very 
uncomfortable. Poor Mr. Bristow left his wife and children 
in my care, and I'd rather lose my own money than theirs, 
and—-and—you know I’m no hand at money-matters. Mr. 
Crisp has valued everything. 

Lor. Yes, I know, sir. Crisp is Hoggard’s valuer. 

Jacos, And ours too. Do you know anything against 


him ¢ 
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Lor. Oh, sir, Hoggard’s my master, and he’d turn me off 
if he knew I’d mentioned this. 

Jacos. He shan’t know it. Go on, Lot, tell me. 

Lor, Well, sir, don’t you let Mrs. Bristow go out of that 
business at Mr. Crisp’s valuation. You have a new valuer 
(emphatically), as sharp a one as you can get. I dursn’t say 
any more. 

Jacos. (Pause—looks at him). Thank you, Lot. You have 
said quite enough. Mr. Hoggard will be here directly, and I 
shall know how to act. 

Lor. Don’t you thwart him, sir; he’s a great support to 
Bethel. He pays twenty pounds a year pew-rent. He’s a 
hard man, and if you once go against him, he'll pay you ~ 
home, as sure as his name’s Hoggard. (Hocearp passes the 
windows.) Here he is. Don’t let him see me here, sir, he 
might suspect. I'll go out this way through the passage. 
(Exit quickly at side door.) 

Jacos. I’m very glad I happened to see Lot. In another 
hour I should have signed the deed. 


Enter Lyp1a showing in Hocearn, a blustering well-to-do 
middle-aged man of business, pushing aside. 


Hoaaarp. All right, my good woman. I know my way, 
(Exit Lypia.) (In a loud patronising tone.) Ah, Fletcher, good- 
morning, good-morning. (Giving hand.) 

Jacos. (Shaking hands). Good-morning, Mr. Hoggard. 

[Hoccarp seats himself, stretches his legs, rubs 
his hands. 

Hogeearp. Very hot, ain’t it? 

Jacos. Yes, it’s splendid weather for our Sunday school 
treat. 3 

Hoeaarp. Ah, I’m going out that way to-morrow. Lovely 
scenery, Rodimore Woods. I’ve a great eye for natural 
beauty myself. I’m going out that way to see if I can get 
a bit of land for a new tanyard. I may drop across you. 
Well (rubbing his hands), suppose we get to business, eh? 
(Draws chair up). You got my note? 

Jacon. (Hesitating nervously). Yes, and I’ve decided not 
to take Mrs. Bristow’s money out of the business at present. 

Hoaearp. (Blankly staring at Jacos). I don’t understand 
you, Fletcher. j 


Jacos, I should like first to have the property valued by — 
another valuer, 
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Hocearp. Well, I’m astonished! I’m perfectly astounded ! 
To think what a set of unbusiness-like idiots there are in the 
world. [ Rising, puts his chair back. 

Why, my dear sir, Crisp has prepared the deed, and I 
really can’t allow you to open the question. 

Jaco. (Quietly). I haven't closed it yet, Mr. Hoggard. 

Hocearp. What? Oh, come, come, come ! 

[Follows him up. 

This is really very absurd! This won't do! I must 
insist on our bargain. Come, Fletcher, I know you've had 
a lot of trouble in this matter, and 

[Takes out his purse, takes out tro notes, puts them 
on table in front of Jacos. 

I meant to give you this last Christmas. There, take 
them! Take them! [Pushing the notes towards Jacon. 

Jacos. What’s this for, Mr. Hoggard? 

Hoaearp. Why, you’ve been trying to do me out of my 
fair bargain, but I don’t cherish an un-Christian spirit. There! 
Take them! Put them in your pocket! 

[ Pushes the notes towards Jaco. 

Jacos. No, Mr. Hoggard. I can’t take a bribe to blind 
my eyes, and prevent my judgment. 

Hocearp. Bribe! bribe! Have I been your deacon all 
_ these years, and do you think I would offer you a bribe? 

Jacos. Then you offer me this money quite apart from 
Mrs. Bristow’s affairs ? 

Hoaearp. Of course I do. 

[Jacos goes to shelf, takes off two boxes, one 
marked “ For the Poor” and the other “ Con- 
tributions to Steepleford Hospital.” 

Jacos. Then will you please put one of these notes into 
the poor-box, and the other in the hospital box? 

[Puts boxes in front of Hoaearn. 

Hocearv. Eh! eh! Well, if you choose to fling the 
money into the gutter. [About to put the money into the box. 
No! on second thoughts you've made a very serious impu- 
tation on my character, and Il put the money back in my 
purse. [Does so, and buttons up his pocket. 

Jacos. Mr. Hoggard (Puts boxes on shelf again—comes 
round table), do you consider Mr. Crisp’s valuation fair or 
unfair ? 

Hocaarp. Of course it’s fair. 

Jacos. Then why do you object to another valuer? 
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Hocearp. (Cornered). Eh? Look here, Fletcher, you par- 
sons do not understand business. You can’t. It isn’t in 
your way. 

Jacos, Well, if business means taking advantage of your 
neighbour, ’m very glad it isn’t in my way. Come, you'll 
help me to give poor Mrs. Bristow her just rights? Yes, 
you will. [ Putting his hand on Hocearn’s shoulder. 

We are what they call professors of religion; let us act 
up to what we preach—don’t let us say one thing with our 
lips and another with our lives. 

Hocearp. (Uneasy, shuffling away from Jacos). Look here, 
Fletcher, you’re my minister, but I won’t be preached to 
on week-days. Sunday is the day for preaching. 

Jacos. Yes, but every day is the day for practice. 
(After a pause, very firmly.) I cannot sign that deed, 
Mr. Hoggard. 

Hogearp. What? You break your word! You—dare— 
you forget who I am, you forget that I can turn you out of | 
house and home, and—and—I will, too—you—you 

[Spluttering with anger, unable to contain himself. 
Then changing to a soft, wheedling tone. 

Come now, Fletcher, it isn’t to our interest to quarrel. 

Come now, you stick to your bargain, and I'll raise my 
pew-subscription to fifty pounds a year. 

Jacos, Thank you, Mr. Hoggard, I’m much obliged to 
you for offering it to me, because it shows me that Mr. 
Crisp’s valuation must be very unfair; but I don’t quite 
see my way to taking money for betraying my trust. 


Henry Artuur Jones. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


PART V 


PATHETIC AND SERIOUS PROSE 
AND VERSE 


SISTER 


AN INCIDENT IN A DESERT HOSPITAL AFTER AN ACTION 


Disaster at the front meant hard work at the rear. We all 
knew that, and endeavoured to make ready for a sudden rush 
of wounded. The rush began before daylight. As they came 
in we saw to them, dressing their wounds and packing them as 
closely as possible. But the stream was continuous. They 
never stopped coming; they never gave us a moment’s rest. — 

At six o’clock I gave orders to awaken the nurses and 
order them to prepare their quarters for the reception of the 
wounded. At half-past six an Army Hospital Corps man came 
to me in the ward. 

« Shockin’ case, sir, just come in,” he said. “Officer. 
Gun busted, sir.” 

“Take him to my quarters,” I said, wiping my instrument 
on my sleeve. 

In a few minutes I followed, and on entering my little 
room the first thing I saw was a pair of yellow boots. 

There was no doubt about the boots and the white duck 
trousers, and although I could not see the face, I knew that 
this was Sammy Fitz-Warrener come back again. 

A woman—one of the nurses for whom he had pleaded— 
was bending over the bed with a sponge and basin of tepid 
water. As I entered she turned upon me a pair of calmly 
horror-stricken eyes. 

“Qh!” she whispered meaningly, stepping back to let me 
approach. I had no time to notice then that she was one of 
those largely built women, with perfect skin and fair hair, 
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which makes one think of what England must have been before 
Gallic blood got to be so widely disseminated in the race. 

« Please pull that mat from the window,” I said, indicating 
a temporary blind which I had put up. 

She did so promptly, and returned to the bedside, falling 
into position as it were, awaiting my orders. 

I bent over the bed, and I must confess that what I saw 
there gave me a thrill of horror which will come again at times 
so long as I live. 

I made a sign to Sister to continue her task of sponging 
away the mud, of which one ingredient was sand. 

« Both eyes,” she whispered, “are destroyed.” 

“ Not the top of the skull,” I said, “you must not touch 
that.” 

For we both knew that our task was without hope. 

I knew something of Fitz-Warrener’s people, and I could 
not help lingering there, where I could do no good, when I 
knew that I was wanted elsewhere. 

Suddenly his lips moved, and Sister, kneeling down on the 
floor, bent over him. 

I could not hear what he said, but I think she did. I saw 
her lips frame the whisper “ Yes” in reply, and over her face 
there swept a look of great tenderness, After a little pause 
she rose and came to me. 

“Who is he?” she asked. 

« Fitz-Warrener of the Naval Brigade. Do you know him?” 

“No, I never heard of him, Of course—it is quite hopeless ?’ 

« Quite.” 

She returned to her position by the bedside where he lay, 
with one arm laid across his chest. 

Presently he began whispering again, and at intervals sh 
answered him. It suddenly occurred to me that, in his un- 
consciousness, he was mistaking her for some one else, and tha 
she, for some woman’s reason, was deceiving him purposely. 

In a few moments I was sure of this. 

I tried not to look; but I saw it all. I saw his poor blind 
hands wander over her throat and face, up to her hair. 

«What is this?” he muttered quite distinctly, with that 
tone of self-absorption which characterises the sayings of a 
unconscious man, ‘“ What is this silly cap?” 

His fingers wandered on over the snowy linen until the 
came to the strings. 

As an aspirant to the title of gentleman, I felt like runnin 
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away—many doctors know this feeling; as a doctor I could 
only stay. 

He fumbled with the strings. Still Sister bent over the 
bed. Perhaps she bent an inch or two nearer. One hand 
was beneath his neck, supporting the poor shattered head. 

He slowly drew off the cap, and his fingers crept lovingly 
over the soft fair hair. 

«‘Marny,” he said, quite clearly, “you've done your hair 
up, and you're nothing but a little girl, you know—nothing 
but a little girl.” 

I could not help watching his fingers, and yet I felt like 
a man committing sacrilege. 

« When I left you,” said the brainless voice, “ you wore it 
down your back. You were a little girl—you are a little girl 
now.” And he slowly drew a hairpin out. 

One long lock fell curling to her shoulder. She never 
looked up, never noticed me, but knelt there like a minister- 
ing ange]—personating for a time a girl whom we had never 
seen. 

« My little girl,” he added, with a low laugh, and drew out 
another hairpin. 

In a few moments all her hair was about her shoulders. I 
had never thought that she might be carrying such glory 
hidden beneath the simple nurse’s cap, 

“That is better,’ he said—“ that is better.” And he let 
all the hairpins fall on the coverlet. “Now you are my own 
Marny,” he murmured. “Are you not?” 

She hesitated one moment. “ Yes, dear,” she said softly, 
«‘T am your own Marny.” 

With her disengaged hand she stroked his blanching cheek. 
There was a certain science about her touch, as if she had once 
known something of these matters. 

Lovingly and slowly the smoke-grimed fingers passed over 
the wonderful hair, smoothing it. 

Then he grew more daring. He touched her eyes, her 
gentle cheeks, the strong, quiet lips. He slipped to her 
shoulder, and over the soft folds of her black dress. 

- «Been gardening?” he asked, coming to the bib of her 
nursing apron. 

It was marvellous how the brain, which was laid open to the 
day, retained the consciousness of one subject so long. 

«Yes, dear,” she whispered. 

«Your old apronis all wet !” he said reproachfully, touching 
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her breast, where the blood—his own blood—was slowly 
drying. 

His hand passed on, and as it touched her, I saw her eyes 
soften into such wonderful tenderness that I felt as if I were 
looking on a part of Sister’s life which was sacred. 

I saw a little movement as if to draw back, then she reso- 
lutely held her position. But her eyes were dull with a new 
pain. I wonder—I have wondered ever since—what memories 
that poor senseless wreck of a man was arousing in the woman's 
heart by his wandering touch. 

“Marny,” he said, “Marny. It was not too hard waiting 
for me?” 

«* No, dear.” 

“It will be all right now, Marny. The bad part is all 
past.” 

eV ese: 

“Marny, you remember—the night—I left—Marny—I 
want—no—no—your lips.” 

I knelt suddenly, and slipped my hand within his shirt, for 
I saw something in his face. 

As Sister’s lips touched his I felt his heart give a great 
bound within his breast, and then it was still. 

When she lifted her face it was as pale as his. 

I must say that I felt like crying—a feeling which had not 
come to me for twenty years. I busied myself purposely with 
the dead man, and when I had finished my task I turned, and 
found Sister filling in the papers—her cap neatly tied, her 
golden hair hidden. I signed the certificate, placing my 
name beneath hers. 

For a moment we stood. Our eyes met, and—we said 
nothing. She moved towards the door, and I held it open 
while she passed out. 

Two hours later I received orders from the officer in com- 
mand to send the nurses back to headquarters. Our men 
were falling back before the enemy. 


From *‘ Tomaso’s Fortune.” Henry Seron Merriman. 
(Abridged. ) 


(By kind permission of Mrs. H. 8. Scott, and Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., Publishers.) 
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HYMN BEFORE ACTION 


Tue earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath, 
The nations in their harness 
Go up against our path: 
Ere yet we loose the legions, 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid ! 


High lust and froward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow— 
Deaf ear, and soul uncaring, 
We seek Thy mercy now! 

The sinner that forswore Thee, 
The fool that passed Thee by, 
Our times are now before Thee— 

Lord, grant us strength to die! 


For those who kneel beside us 
At altars not Thine own, 
Who lack the lights that guide us, 
Lord, let their faith atone. 
If wrong we did to call them, 
By honour bound they came ; 
Let not Thy Wrath befall them, 
But deal to us the blame. 


From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy lesser death! 
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CLOUGH 


Ah, Mary pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach and save 
The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gave! 
Since each was born of woman, 

For each at utter need— 
True comrade and true foeman, 
Madonna, intercede ! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray— 
As Thou didst help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host to-day! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In life, in death made clear— 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, hear ! 


From “ The Seven Seas.” Rupyarp KipLine. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. Methuen & Co, 


Publishers.) 


“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 


Wuat we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls shall be, 

John tells us, doth not yet appear; 
Ah! did he tell what we are here! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 
A heart for loves to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near, 
Is this the whole that we are here ? 


Rules baffle instincts—instincts rules, 
Wise men are bad—and good are fools, 
Facts evil—wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are we here? 
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O may we for assurance’ sake, 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear 
For this or that ’tis we are here ? 


Or is it right, and will it do, 

To pace the sad confusion through, 
And say :—It doth not yet appear, 
What we shall be, what we are here? 


Ah, yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 


My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 

Some true result will yet appear 

Of what we are, together, here. 


Arruur Huexu CLoueH. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


LOVE’S ETERNITY 


Lovu’s early honeymoon is passing sweet, 
The enraptured lovers wander hand in hand 
Through the wild roses and the golden wheat, 
And passion’s glamour clothes the sea and land. 
Her eyes outvie 
The starlit sky: 
Love is so full of light that nought else gleams. 
Love would give light, 
Were the world black as night! 
Love would create its heaven of stars and dreams! 
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Then come maturer days. Glad children glance— 
Upon the tree of life love’s blossoms blow. 
And yet some element of old romance 
Has vanished, melted in the long ago! 
The husband says, 
* Think of the days 
When hand in hand we wandered, you and I; 
The nights of June; 
The marvel of the moon: 
In later days must love’s old glory die?” 


But with the voice that charmed his heart of old 
And made the whole of life one moonlit dream, 
The true wife answers, “ Life’s tale is not told: 
In front of us new starlit skies will gleam. 
When toil is o’er, 
Love as before 
Will find us, sweetheart, claim us for his own. 
Love’s autumn day, 
Aye! though our hair be grey, 
Shall match the sweetness of our summer flown.” 


From “ The Pageant of Life.” Grorce Bartow. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. H. Glaisher, Publisher.) 


A FEEL IN THE CHRIS’MAS AIR 


Tuey’s a kind o’ feel in the air to me, 
When the Chris’mas-time sets in, 

That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever I’ve run ag’in! 

Fer instance, now, whilse I gain in weight 
And gineral health, I swear 

They’s a goneness somers I can’t quite state 
A kind o’ feel in the air, 


They’s a feel in the Chris’mas-air goes right 
To the spot where a man lives at! 

It gives a feller a’ appetite— 
They ain’t no doubt about that / 
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And yit they’s somepin’—I don’t know what— 
That follers me, here and there, 

And ha’nts and worries and spares me not— 
A kind o’ feel in the air! 


They’s a feel, as I say, in the air that’s jest 
As blame-don sad as sweet !— 
In the same ra-sho as I feel the best 
And am spryest on my feet. 
They’s allus a kind o’ sort of a’ ache 
That I can’t locate nowhere ; 
But it comes with Chris’mas, and no mistake !— 
A kind o’ feel in the air. 


Is it the racket the children raise? 
W’y no! God bless ?em—No— 
Is it the eyes and the cheeks ablaze— 
Like my onn wuz, long ago? 
Is it the bleast o’ the whistle and beat 
O’ the little toy drum, and blare 
O’ the horn ?—No /—No /—it is jest the sweet— 
The sad-sweet feel in the air. 


From “ Home Folks.” J. Wurrcoms Ritry. 
(By kind permission of The Bobbs Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis.) 
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«Fyre! Free! Frere!” 
That dread cry in dead of night 
Rouses the sleeper with affright, 
Adown the narrow and squalid street ; 
And while men stumble to their feet, 
And snatch their earnings up with oaths, 
Wives clasp their babes and tattered clothes, 
And all run out into the ways 
On which the lurid firelight plays. 
The faces of that crowd show plain 
Starvation, misery, and pain: 
Strange that to this sad life they cling 
As much as placid priest or king 

Upon his throne may do! Along 
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The street, from every open door 

And court and alley, fresh streams pour, 
To swell the dense excited throng. 

The cry is “ Water!” now. Below 
The doomed house press the serried ranks, 
And pass the buckets from the tanks ; 

While the bewildered inmates throw 

All that they can into the street. 

The crowd screams out “Come down! A sheet 

Of flame is rising, and the smoke 

Grows dense! Come down before it choke 

Your breath!” “Where are the engines? See! 
It spreads! God help us! Not alone 

This house ; the entire street will be 

Ablaze if they are long delayed ! 
There’s ne’er a hope for us but one— 

The fire-brigade, the fire-brigade !” 

Hark! God be thanked !—at last! D’you hear 

That distant roar that grows more near ? 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” as on they tear 

Down the close streets; for dear life rushing, 
Like a coal-black steed that is spurred to death— 

To right, to left, the people crushing— 
Sending sparks from its fiery breath, 

The engine comes panting. Its riders draw up 
Where the flames, now mounting to heaven, glow 
On the pavement of human heads below, 

And water is poured as into a cup, 

On the seething walls and molten glass ; 

And a smoke, as of hell, sweeps over all. 

They have set the escape against the wall: 

“There’s never a soul there, mates?” cried Lee, 

The fireman (he who, three days hence, 

With his strong right arm for competence, 

Shall wed the girl he has loved from a boy). 
“No soul within?” The crowd cries, “None!” 

But e’en while they answer one halloos, “ See, 
There’s a woman up there in the topmost room !” 
Yes, at an open window, alone, 

Looming out black against the glare, 

Stands a shadow of hopeless, dull despair, 
With folded hands, foreseeing her doom— 
She is face to face with death. 
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One minute 
Lee looks at her and the escape, no more ; 
Then through the smoke that blinds the door 
He springs over burning stair and floor, 
Up to the roof, if he can but win it ! 
With tight-clenched lips that breathe no word, 
Scorched and blinded, yet undeterred, 
He struggles on. From below, men, seeing 
The whole house now is one blazing stack, 
Cry out, “It’s never no use! Come back!” 
But what is peril to sight or limb, 
If the life of a helpless human being 
Has yet a chance to be saved by him? 
So, through the fumes that now oppress him, 
Fainting, falling, he beats his way 
To the room where the woman stands at bay, 
With the flames, like bloodhounds, licking the edge 
Of the window. They cry, “ He’s safe! God bless him igs 
_ , Is he safe? He has reached her, seized her, stands 
With her form in his arms on the parapet ledge. 
Men hold their breath; the sight appals 
The stoutest hearts, for he reels; his hands 
Cannot reach the escape. “O God in heaven, 
Let him not die!” That prayer is given 
With all men’s hearts. He grasps a cleft 
In the burning bricks, with just strength left 
To save the woman, and then he falls! 
A scream of horror runs down the street ; 
George Lee lies dead at the people’s feet! 


From “ Songs without Music.” Hamitton Ape. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


MY LANDLADY 


A sma. brisk woman, capped with many a bow; 
« Yes,” so she says, “and younger, too, than some,” 
Who bids me, bustling, “ God speed,” when I go, 
And gives me, rustling, “ Welcome,’ when I come. 
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“ Ay, sir, ‘tis cold,—and freezing hard, they say ; 
I’d like to give that hulking brute a hit— 
Beating his horse in such a shameful way ! 
Step here, sir, till your fire’s blazed up a bit.” 


A musky haunt of lavender and shells, 
Quaint-figured Chinese monsters, toys and trays— 
A life’s collection,—where each object tells 
Of fashions gone and half-forgotten ways :— 


A glossy screen, where wide-mouthed dragons ramp; 
A vexed inscription in a sampler frame ; 

A shade of beads upon a red-capped lamp ; 
A child’s mug graven with a golden name; 


A pictured ship, with full-blown canvas set ; 
A card, with sea-weed twisted to a wreath, 
Circling a silky curl as black as jet, 
With yellow writing faded underneath. 


Looking, I sink within the shrouded chair, 
And note the objects slowly, one by one, 

And light at last upon a portrait there,— 
Wide-collared, raven-haired. “ Yes, ’tis my son!” 


“Where is he? Ah, sir, he is dead—my boy! 
Nigh ten long years ago, in sixty-three ; 
He’s always living in my head—my boy ! 
He was left drowning in the Southern Sea. 


“There were two souls washed overboard, they said, 
And one the waves brought back; but he was left. 

They saw him place the life-buoy o’er his head ; 
The sea was running wildly ;—he was left. 


“ He was a strong, strong swimmer. Do you know, 
When the wind whistled yesternight, I cried, 

And prayed to God,—though ’twas so long ago,— 
He did not struggle much before he died. 
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“Twas his third voyage. That’s the box he brought,— 
Or would have brought—my poor, deserted boy ! 

And these the words the agents sent—they thought 
That money, perhaps, could make my loss a joy. 


“ Look, sir, I’ve something here that I prize more ; 
This is a fragment of the poor lad’s coat,— 
That other clutched him as the wave went oer, 
And this stayed in his hand, That’s what they wrote. 


‘« Well, well, ’tis done. My story’s shocking you ;— 
Grief is for them who have both time and wealth ; 

We can’t mourn much who have much work to do; 
Your fire is bright. Thank God, I have my health!” 


Austin Dosson. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


THE RAILROAD THROUGH THE FARM 


Turrer’s thet black abomernation, thet big locomotive there, 
It’s smoke-tail like a pirut flag, a-wavin’ through the air; 
An’ I mus’ set, twelve times a day, an’ never raise my arm, 
An’ see that great black monster go a-snorting through 
my farm. 


My father’s farm, my grandsir’s farm—I come of Pilgrim 
stock— 
My great-great-great-great-grandsir's farm, way back to 
Plymouth rock ; 
Way back in the sixteen hundreds it was in our family name, 
An’ no man dared to trespass till that tootin’ railroad came. 


I sez, “You can’t go through this farm, you hear it flat and 
lain !”’ 
An’ then they blabb’d about the right of “ eminunt domain.” 
« Who’s Eminunt Domain? ” sez I, “I want you folks to see 
Thet on this farm there ain’t no man so eminunt ez me.” 
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An’ wen their gangs begun to dig, I went out with a gun, 
An’ they rushed me off to prison till their wretched work 
was done. 
“Tf I can’t purtect my farm,” sez I, “ w’y then it’s my idee 
You'd better shet off callin’ this the country of the free!” 


There, there, ye hear it toot agin, and break the peaceful calm, 
I tell ye, you black monster, you’ve no business on my farm! 
An’ men ride by in stove-pipe hats an’ women loll in silk, 
An’ lookin’ in my barnyard, say, “See thet ol’ codger milk!” 


Git off my farm you stuck-up doods, who set in there and grin, 
I own this farm, railroad and all, an’ I will fence it in? 
Ding-dong, toot-toot, you black ol’ fiend, you'll find w’en you 
come back 
An’ ol’ rail fence, without no bars, built straight across the 
track, 


An’ then you stuck-up doods inside, you Pullman upper crust, 
Will know this codger ‘ll hold his farm and let the railroad 
bust. 


You'll find this railroad all fenced in,—’twon’t do no good to 
talk— 


If you want to get to Boston, w’y, jest take yer laigs an’ walk. 


From “ Back Country Poems.” Sam Wa ter Foss. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and the Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Publishers.) 


THE DESERTER 
A PRIVATES CONFIDENCE 


He hadn’t the heart for the barrack-square, nor the hour in 
the Riding School, 

He broke it rubbing an old bridoon and a horse that would 
never get cool; 

The corporal’s tongue in the room was sharp, for his shelf 
was a sorry place, 

With his boots in kinks from the foot to the knee and as 
dull as a busby case ; 


aul 
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There eure a awkwarder gawk in the troop at making a tidy 
bed, 

The pipe-clay got in his tunic-braid and there wasn’t no quiff 
on his head, 

The sergeant sneered and the captain frowned, and the Room 
they treated him hard, 

So one dark night when the Rounds yawned by they was short 
of astable guard. 


His kit was found at his horse’s heels, and we spotted the nick 
in the wall 

Where he'd clambered up by the farrier’s shop, and dropped 
on his pusher’s ! shawl ; 

But they didn’t hustle to fetch him back, for the adjutant got 
the wink— 

There was better men than a swob like him to take their ease 
in the clink. 


So he got a job ona Yorkshire farm, and he carried the pigs 
their wash, 

He nursed the foal that had strangles bad, and he coddled the 
cow with clash ; 

They gave him a cottage with fourteen bob, his work was the 
worst of the lot, 

And he married the ugliest maid in the place, and she called 
him a drunken sot. 


But the bugles rang, and the village talked, and he borrowed 
the farmer’s Post, 

He spelled it through with a muttering lip and a face that was 
white as a ghost ; 

He spelled it through, and he slunk away, and his missus called 
at the inn, 

And just at the edge of her apron peeped the end of a rolling-pin! 


But he wasn’t there—he was far away, and he’s farther away 
by now, / 
Riding a horse that would split in two if you hitched him on 

toa plough, ~~ 
Riding a horse at the back of French, riding him straight and 


well, 
With a lance that drives like a flame of fire through the 


guttering lines of Hell. 


. 1 Nurgemaid: one who pushes a perambulator; applied to any sweet- 
- heart.—(Author’s note.) 
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Now he wasn’t the man who could understand the grind of 
the Army mill— 

Why the tongue of a buckle must gleam like a bit, with the 
first six months of drill, 

He hadn’t the mind that is quick and clean, that is swift when 
it’s just—Obey, 

And he isn’t so good as the men who last, who go through the 
mill, and stay. 


And this is his due: he is out with the rest, and he knew 
it was right to go, 

He has run away from the barrack-square, and he won’t run 
away from the foe ; 

And when it is over he’ll slouch away to the peace of a dales- 
man’s life, 

He'll carry the buckets of wash to the pigs, and his fourteen 
bob to his wife. 


From “ The Handy Man, and other Verses.” Haroip Breesrs, 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. Grant Richards, 
Publisher.) 


THE BABES IN THE WOODS 


*¢ Sometuine characteristic,” eh ? 

Humph ! I reckon you mean by that 
Something that happened in our way, 

Here at the crossin’ of Big Pine Flat. 
Times aren’t now as they used to be, 

When gold was flush and the boys were frisky, 
And a man would pull out his battery 

For anything—maybe the price of whisky. 


Nothing of that sort, eh? That’s strange ! 
Why, I thought you might be diverted 

Hearing how Jones of Red Rock Range 
Drawed his ‘hint to the unconverted, 

And saying, “ Whar will you have it shot?” 
Cherokee Bob at the last debating! 

What was the question I forgot, 
But Jones didn’t like Bob’s way of stating, 
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Nothing of that kind, eh? You mean 
Something milder? Let’s see !—O Joe! 
Tell to the stranger that little scene 
Out of the “ Babes in the Woods.” You know 
“ Babes ” was the name that we gave ’em, sir, 
Two lean lads in the teens, and greener 
Than even the belt of spruce and fir 
Where they built their nest, and each day grew leaner 


No one knew where they came from. None 
Cared to ask if they had a mother, 
Runaway schoolboys, maybe. One 
Tall and dark as a spruce; the other 
Blue and gold in the eyes and hair, 
Soft and low in his speech, but rarely 
Talking with us; and we didn’t care 
To get at their secret at all unfairly. 


For they were so quiet, so sad and shy, 
Content to trust each other solely, 
That somehow we'd always shut one eye 
And never seem to observe them wholly 
As they passed to their work. “Twas a worn-out claim, 
And it paid them grub. They could live without it, 
For the boys had a way of leaving game 
In their tent, and forgetting all about it. 


Yet no one asked for their secret. Dumb 
It lay in their big eyes’ heavy hollows. 
It was understood that no one should come 
To their tent unawares, save the bees and swallows. 
So they lived alone. Until one warm night 
I was sitting here at the tent door—so, sir, 
When out of the sunset’s rosy light 
Up rose the Sheriff of Mariposa. 


I knew at once there was something wrong, 
For his hand and his voice shook just a little; 
And there isn’t much you can fetch along 
To make the sinews of Jack Hill brittle, 
2R 
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« Go warn the Babes!” he whispered hoarse ; 
“Tell ’m coming—to get and scurry ; 

For I’ve got a story that’s bad—and worse, 
I’ve got a warrant: G—d d—n it, hurry!” 


Too late ! they had seen him cross the hill; 
I ran to their tent and found them lying 
Dead in each other's arms, and still 
Clasping the drug they had taken flying. 
And there lay their secret cold and bare, 
Their life, their trial—the old, old story! 
For the sweet blue eyes and the golden hair, 
Was a woman’s shame and a woman’s glory. 


« Who were they?” Ask no more, or ask 

The sun that visits their grave so lightly; 
Ask of the whispering reeds, or task 

The mourning crickets that chirrup nightly. 
All of their life but its love forgot, 

Everything tender, and soft and mystic, 
These are our Babes in the Woods,—you ve got, 

Well—human nature—that’s characteristic. 


Bret Harte. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Publishers.) 


THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL 


FOUNDED ON AN OLD FRENCH LEGEND 


Tus fettered Spirits linger 
In purgatorial pain, 
With penal fires effacing 
Their last faint earthly stain, 
Which Life’s imperfect sorrow 
Had tried to cleanse in vain. 
Yet on each Feast of Mary 
Their sorrow finds release, 
For the Great Archangel Michael 
Comes down and bids it cease ; 
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And the name of these brief respites 
Is called “‘ Our Lady’s Peace.” 
Yet once—so runs the legend— 
When the Archangel came 
And all these holy spirits 
Rejoiced at Mary’s name; 
One voice alone was wailing, 
Still wailing on the same. 
And though a great Te Deum 
The happy echoes woke, 
This one discordant wailing 
Through the sweet voices broke ; 
So when St. Michael questioned, 
Thus the poor spirit spoke : 
“‘T am not cold or thankless, 
Although I still complain ; 
I prize our Lady’s blessing 
Although it comes in vain 
To still my bitter anguish, 
Or quench my ceaseless pain 
On earth a heart that loved me 
Still lives and mourns me there, 
And the shadow of his anguish 
Is more than I can bear ; 
All the torment that I suffer 
Is the thought of his despair. 
The evening of my bridal 
Death took my Life away ; 
Not all Love’s passionate pleading 
Could gain an hour’s delay, 
And he I left has suffered 
A whole year since that day. 
If I could only see him-— 
If I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort 
And solace—then, I know 
He would endure with patience, 
And strive against his woe.” 
Thus the Archangel answered ; 
«Your time of pain is brief, 
And soon the peace of Heaven 
Will give you full relief; 
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Yet if his earthly comfort 
So much outweighs your grief, 
Then through a special mercy 
I offer you this grace— 
You may seek him who mourns you 
And look upon his face, 
And speak to him of comfort 
For one short minute’s space. 
But when that time is ended, 
Return here, and remain 
A thousand years in torment, 
A thousand years in pain: 
Thus dearly must you purchase 
The comfort he will gain.” 
The Lime-trees’ shade at evening 
Is spreading broad and wide ; 
Beneath their fragrant arches, 
Pace slowly, side by side, 
In low and tender converse, 
A Bridegroom and his Bride. 
The night is calm and stilly, 
No other sound is there 
Except their happy voices: 
What is that cold bleak air 
That passes through the Lime-trees 
And stirs the Bridegroom’s hair ? 
While one low cry of anguish, 
Like the last dying wail 
Of some dumb, hunted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale: 
Why does the Bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale? 


Near Purgatory’s entrance 
The radiant Angels wait ; 
It was the great St. Michael 
Who closed that gloomy gate, 
When the poor wandering spirit 
Came back to meet her fate. 
* Pass on,” thus spoke the Angel: 
“‘ Heaven’s joy is deep and vast 5 
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Pass on, pass on, poor Spirit, 
For Heaven is yours at last ; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.” 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. George Bell & Sons.) 


UP-HILL 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn, 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at the door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yes, beds for all who come. 


Curistina G, Rosserrti. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Publishers.) 


VISION FROM THE APOCALYPSE 


I saw again. Behold Heaven’s open door, 
Behold! a throne—the Seraphim stood o’er it— 
The white-robed elders fell upon the floor, 
And flung their crowns before it. 
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I saw a wondrous book—an angel strong 

To Heaven and earth proclaimed his loud appeals— 
But a hush passed across the seraph’s song, 

For none might loose the seals. 


Then, fast as rain to death-cry of the year, 
Tears of St. John to that sad cry were given; 
It was a wondrous thing to see a tear 
Fall on the floor of Heaven. 


And a sweet voice said, “‘ Weep not; wherefore fails, 
Eagle of God, thy heart, the high and leal? 

The Lion out of Judah’s tribe prevails 
To loose the sevenfold seal.” 


*Twas Israel's voice, and straightway up above 
Stood in the midst a wondrous Lamb, snow-white, 
Heart-wounded with the deep, sweet wounds of love, 
Eternal, infinite. 


Then rose the song no ear had heard before; 

Then from the white-robed throng, high anthem woke, 
And fast as spring-tide on the sealess shore 

The Alleluias broke. 


Who dreams of God when passionate youth is nigh, 
When first life’s weary waste his feet have trod— 
Who seeth angels’ footfalls in the sky, 
Working the works of God. 


His sun shall fade as gently as it rose ; 

Through the dark woof of death’s approaching night ; 
His faith shall shoot, at life’s prophetic close, 

Some threads of golden light. 


For him the silver ladder shall be set— 

His Saviour shall receive his latest breath— 
He walketh to a fadeless coronet, 

Up through the gate of death! 


Tue Most Rev. W. Arexanper, D.D. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LITTLE SOUL 


Now it happened once in Heaven that a little Soul was 
standing 

In the outer courts of Paradise where the lilies blossom fair ; 

But her voice and harp were silent as she paced the star-paved 
landing, 

And gazed down the endless distance of the sloping golden 
stair. 


Then the angels blamed her gently that she joined not in 
their chanting, 
Nor took freely of the twelve-fold fruits that lined the 
river-side ; 
And they cried: “Thou little earth-born Soul, whatever cat 
be wanting 
That in all these ivory palaces thou art not satisfied ?” 


And the little Soul made answer: “ Long ago I had a brother, 
In the season of my sojourn on the planet ye call Earth ; 
And not all the gold, nor all the songs, nor all the bliss car 

smother 
The great love wherewith I loved him in the country of our 
birth. 


«In a star beyond the sea of space my brother’s soul is learning 
All the lessons that he failed to learn on the little Earth 


below ; 
And I know that from that distant bourne there can be no 
returning 
Till his warfare is accomplished—and ‘tis right it should 
be so. 


«But I long to stand beside him, and more perfectly to 


show him 
Just the simple truths he failed to see in life’s uncertain 
light 
Not the wisest of the cherubims so well as I who knew him 
Could point out the things wherein he failed, and bid him 


read aright. 
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“ He was rich in worldly wisdom, and he proved that it was 
better 
To succeed in low endeavours than to fail in higher things— 
To be Earth’s financial creditor than Heaven’s pardoned 
debtor— 
And to hear the bank-notes rustling than the rush of 
angel-wings. 


* He was fain to take his fill of all such outer husks of fashion 
As the pride of high position and the greed of paltry gain ; 
So he missed life’s deeper meaning and the soul’s sublimer 

passion, 
And the feast within the Father’s House for him was spread 
in vain. 


“He preferred ambition’s slavery to a happy home and 
marriage— 
For romance and for religion he had never time to spare; 
He resigned a crown of glory for a crest upon his carriage, 
And a mansion in the Heavens for a palace in Mayfair. 


“He did well according to his lights, and hoarded many a 
shekel 

So that men inscribed the word Success upon his honoured 
tomb ; 

But the angels crossed it out and wrote above it, Mene, Tekel ; 

And they bade him learn his lesson in the very lowest room. 


“It is just and right it should be so, for nothing else would 
teach him 
All the truths he often heard on earth and lightly laughed 
to scorn. 
But how can I take my share of any joy that cannot reach him, 
And how can my lips be filled with praise while he is 
left forlorn?” 


Then the angels were astonied, and they cried aloud in chorus: 
“Who can sorrow for a foolish soul who spurned the highest 
bliss ? 
For of all our brethren in the heights, and all that went 
before us, 


There was surely never one who did so vile a thing as this! 
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“Tn the time when earth’s foundations were not formed, and 
none had laid them— 
In the yesterday that came before Creation’s cycles seven— 
There were Seraphim that strove to stand above the Lord that 
made them, 
And who braved the curse of Hell at last to win the crown 
of Heaven. 


“They forsook their place ’mid stars that rolled where light 
and law were leading, 
For the anarchy of devils and the chaos of despair ; 
But they never left the Father’s Feast to feed where swine 
were feeding, 
Nor resigned the courts of Heaven for the houses of Mayfair.” 


And the angels blamed the little Soul, and bade her cease 
from dreaming 
Of a brother who was banished to a strange outlandish star 
For the sin of thinking less of inner truth than outer seeming, 
And of judging things by how they look, and not by what 
they are. 


But the Lord of all the angels understood, and smiled upon her, 
For Heknewthe mysteries hidden from the highest Seraphim; 
And He bade the Soul go forward in His Name and for His 
Honour, 
To bear witness to His Word and bring her brother back 
to Him. 
L’Envot. 
Still the seraphs are astonied—are astonied beyond measure— 
To see mortals underneath the sun, by men accounted wise, 
Who would sell their hopes of Heaven for a heap of earthly 
treasure, 
And who look at life and death and love with all-unseeing 
eyes. 


And the cherubs gaze with wonder, as the light of Heaven 


flashes 
Down the stairway of the golden steps that compass land 


and sea, 
At the souls that leave the Father’s Feast to feed on dust 


and ashes, 
And exchange the things that really are for those that 


seem to be. 
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But the Lord of all the angel hosts, Who chargeth them with 
blindness, 
And Who holds the Earth and Heavens in the hollow of 
His Hand, 
Is most pitiful and gracious, of exceeding loving-kindness, 
And still waits to teach His children to perceive and 
understand, 
Eiten THornycrorr Fow er. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Publishers.) 


PEACE 


Have you ever thought seriously of the meaning of that 
blessing given to the peacemakers? People are always 
expecting to get peace in heaven; but you know whatever 
peace they get there will be ready-made. Whatever making 
of peace they can be blest for, must be on earth here: not 
the taking of arms against, but the building of nests amidst, 
its “sea of troubles.” Difficult enough, you think? Perhaps 
so, but I do not see that any of us try. We complain of 
the want of many things—we want votes, we want liberty, 
we want amusement, we want money. Which of us feels, 
or knows, that he wants peace ? 

There are two ways of getting it, if you want. The first 
is wholly in your own power; to make yourselves nests of 
pleasant thoughts. Those are nests on the sea indeed, but 
safe beyond all others; only they need much art in the 
building. None of us yet know, for none of us have yet 
been taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thought—proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, 
which care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor 
poverty take away from us—houses built without hands, 
for our souls to live in. 

And in actual life, let me assure you, in conclusion, the 
first “wisdom of calm” is to plan, and resolve to labour 
for, the comfort and beauty of a home such as, if we could 
obtain it, we would quit no more. Not a compartment of 
a model lodging-house, not the number so-and-so of Paradise 
Row; but a cottage all of our own, with its little garden, 
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its pleasant view, its surrounding fields, its neighbouring 
stream, its healthy air, and clean kitchen, parlours and 
bedrooms. Less than this no man should be content with 
for his nest; more than this few should seek; but if it 
seem to you impossible, or wildly imaginary, that such 
houses should ever be obtained for the greater part of the 
English people, again believe me, the obstacles which are 
in the way of our obtaining them are the things which it 
must be the main object now of all true science, true art, 
and true literature to overcome. Science does its duty, 
not in telling us the causes of spots in the sun; but in 
explaining to us the laws of our own life, and the conse- 
quences of their violation, Art does its duty, not in filling 
monster galleries with frivolous, or dreadful, or indecent 
pictures; but in completing the comforts and refining the 
pleasures of daily occurrence, and familiar service; and 
literature does its duty, not in wasting our hours in politi- 
cal discussion, or in idle fiction; but in raising our fancy 
to the height of what may be noble, honest, and felicitous 
in actual life;—in giving us, though we may ourselves be 
poor and unknown, the companionship of the wisest fellow- 
spirits of every age and country,—and in aiding the com- 
munication of clear thoughts and faithful purposes, amongst 
distant nations, which will at last breathe calm upon the 
sea of lawless passion, and change into such haleyon days 
the winter of the world, that the birds of the air may have 
their nests in peace, and the Son of Man where to lay His 
head. Joun Ruskin. 


From “ The Eagle's Nest.” Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


(By kind permission of the Ruskin Executors, and Mr, George Allen, 
Publisher.) 


THE BURIAL OF MOSES 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man knows that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 
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That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth— 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. 


Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On grey Beth-Peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 
Look’d on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car ; 

They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honour’d place, 
With costly marble drest, 

In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 


And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings 


Along the emblazoned wall, 
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This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breath’d a word ; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honour,— 
The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave? 


In that strange grave without a name ; 
Whence his uncoffin’d clay 

Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 
Before the Judgment day, 

And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life, 
With the Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-Peor’s hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 
C. F, ALEXANDER. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 
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THE VICTIM 


I 


A PLAGUE upon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 
For on them brake the sudden foe; 
So thick they died the people cried, 
“The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand: 
“ Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 
What would you have of us? 
Human life ? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life,” 


It 


But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 
Or down in a furrow scath’d with flame; 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan’d 
Till at last it seem’d that an answer came. 
“The King is happy 
In child and wife : 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 


Oty 


The Priest went out by heath and hill; 
The King was hunting in the wild; 

They found the mother sitting still, 
She cast her arms about the child. 
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The child was only eight summers old, 
His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 
He seem’d a victim due to the priest. 
The Priest beheld him, 
And cried with joy, 
“The Gods have answer’d; 
We give them the boy.”’ 


IV 


The King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said, “ They have taken the child 
To spill his blood and heal the land; 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
The holy Gods they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me: 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is he your dearest? 
Or I, the wife?” 


v 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 
. «© wife, what use to answer now? 
For now the Priest hath judged for me.” 
The King was shaken with holy fear ; 
‘The Gods,” he said, ‘‘ would have chosen well; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest, I cannot tell!” 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victim won: 
«“ We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 


VI 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 

To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
«Me, not my darling, no!” 
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He caught her away with a sudden cry; 
Suddenly from him brake his wife, 
And shrieking “ J am his dearest, I— 
ZI am his dearest !”’ rush’d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy. 
«‘O Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Who was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answer’d; 
We give them the wife!” 
TENNYSON, 


PARRHASIUS 


Tue golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth ; 

And in the soft and dewy atmosphere 

Like forms and landscapes magical they lay. 

The walls were hung with armour, and about 

In the dim corners stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris and Dian and stern Jove; 

And from the casement soberly awa 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true, 
And, like a veil of filmy mellowness, 

The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 
Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 

Upon his canvas, There Prometheus lay, 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus— 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh ; 
And, as the painter’s mind felt through the dim, 
Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows forth 
With its far-reaching fancy, and with form 

And colour clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril and his quivering lip 

Were like the winged god’s, breathing from his flight. 
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“ Bring me the captive now! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift ; 
And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens—around me play 
Colours of such divinity to-day ! 


“ Ha! bind him on his back! 
Look! as Prometheus in my picture here ! 
Quick—or he faints! Stand with the cordial near! 
Now—bend him to the rack! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh ! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh! 


« So—let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow ! 
Ha! grey-haired, and so strong! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan! 
Gods! if I could but paint a dying groan! 


“¢ Pity’ thee! So Ido! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar— 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter ? 
I'd rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine: 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine ? 


«* Hereafter!’ Ay—hercafter ! 
A whip to keep a coward to his track! 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back 
To check the sceptic’s laughter? 
Come from the grave to-morrow with that story, 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 


‘No, no, old man! we die 
Even as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, even as they ! 
Strain well thy fainting eye— 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o’er 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 
28 
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“Yet there’s a deathless name ! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and burn ; 
And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars, I’d bind it on! 


« Ay—though it bid me rifle 

My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst, 

Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first,— 
Though it should bid me stifle 

The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 

And taunt its mother till my brain went wild,— 


« All—I would do it all— 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm to rot, 
Thrust foully into earth to be forgot! 
O heavens !—but I appal 
Your heart, old man! Forgive !—ha! on your lives! 
Let him not faint !—rack him till he revives! 


“Vain—vain! Give o’er. His eye 

Glazes apace. He does not feel you now. 

Stand back! I'll paint the death-dew on his brow! 
Gods! if he do not die 

But for one moment—one—till I eclipse 

Conception with the scorn of those calm lips ! 


“Shivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now; that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Wilt thou never come, O Death? 
Look how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still? Aha! lift up his head ! 
He shudders—gasps—Jove ! help him !—so—nr’s prap!” 
N,_P. Wit 


BEFORE WATERLOO 


Tuere never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
train of camp-followers as hung round the train of the Duke 
of Wellington’s army in the Low Countries, in 1815 ; and 
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led it dancing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink 
of battle. A certain ball which a noble Duchess gave at 
Brussels on the 15th of June in the above-named year is 
historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement 
about it, and I have heard from ladies who were in that town 
at the period, that the talk and interest of persons of their 
own sex regarding the ball was much greater even than in 
respect of the enemy in their front. The struggles, intrigues, 
and prayers to get tickets were such as only English ladies 
will employ, in order to gain admission to the society of the 
great of their own nation. 

Through the interest of my Lord Bareacres, George got 
a card for Captain and Mrs. Osborne; which circumstance 
greatly elated him. Dobbin, who was a friend of the General 
commanding the division in which their regiment was, came 
laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and displayed a similar 
invitation, which made George wonder how the deuce he 
should be getting into society. Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, 
were of course invited; as became the friends of a General 
commanding a cavalry brigade. 

On the appointed night George, having commanded new 
dresses and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the 
famous ball, where his wife did not know a single soul. After 
looking about for Lady Bareacres, who cut him, thinking the 
card was quite enough—and after placing Amelia on a bench, 
he left her to her own cogitations there, thinking, on his own 
part, that he had behaved very handsomely in getting her 
new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where she was 
free to amuse herself as she liked. Her thoughts were not 
of the pleasantest, and nobody except honest Dobbin came 
to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband 
felt with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s début was, 
on the contrary, very brilliant. She arrived very late. Her 
face was radiant; her dress perfection, in the midst of the 
great persons assembled, and the eye-glasses directed to her. 
Fifty would-be partners thronged round her at once, and’ 
pressed to have the honour to dance with her. But she said 
she was engaged, and only going to dance very little ; and 
made her way at once to the place where Emmy sat quite 
unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to finish the poor 
child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted affectionately 
her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise her. 


ea 
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She found fault with her friend’s dress, and her hairdresser, 
and wondered how she could be so chaussée, and vowed that 
she must send her corsetiére the next morning. She vowed 
that it was a delightful ball; that there was everybody that 
every one knew, and only a very few nobodies in the whole 
room. 

George, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering 
the ball-room, very soon found his way back when Rebecca 
was by her dear friend’s side. Becky was just lecturing 
Mrs. Osborne upon the follies which her husband was com- 
mitting. “For God’s sake, stop him from gambling, my 
dear,” she said, “or he will ruin himself. He and Rawdon 
are playing at cards every night, and you know he is very 
poor, and Rawdon will win every shilling from him if he does 
not take care. Why don’t you prevent him, you little care- 
less creature? Why don’t you come to us of an evening, 
instead of moping at home with that Captain Dobbin? I 


dare say he is trés aimable; but how could one love a man 
with feet of such size? Your husband’s feet are darlings— ~ 
here he comes! Where have you been, wretch? Here is 4 
Emmy crying her eyes out for you. _Are you coming to fetch © 


me for the quadrille?”” And she left her bouquet and shawl 


by Amelia’s side, and tripped off with George to dance. ’ 
Women only know how to wound so. There is a poison on 
the tips of their little shafts, which stings a thousand times — 


more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor Emmy, who 
had never hated, never sneered all her life, was powerless in 
the hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice—how many 


times Amelia scarcely knew. She sat quite unnoticed in her — 
corner, except when Rawdon came up with some words of — 
clumsy conversation: and later in the evening, when Captain — 


Dobbin made so bold as to bring her refreshments and sit 


beside her. He did not like to ask her why she was so sad; __ 


but as a pretext for the tears which were filling in her eyes 


she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmed her by telling — 


her that George would go on playing. 

“Tt is curious, when a man is bent upon play, by what 
clumsy rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin 
said; and Emmy said, “Indeed.” She was thinking of 
something else. It was not the loss of the money that 
grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers. 
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She was going away. She did not even condescend to come 
back and say good-bye to Amelia. The poor girl let her 
husband come and go without saying a word, and her head 
fell on her breast. Dobbin had been called away, and was 
whispering deep in conversation with the general of the 
division, his friend, and had not seen this last parting. 
George went away then with the bouquet; but when he 
gave it to the owner there lay a note, coiled like a snake 
among the flowers. Rebecca’s eye caught it at once. She 
had been used to deal with notes in early life. She put 
out her hand and took the nosegay. He saw by her eyes 
as they met, that she was aware what she should find there. 
Her husband hurried her away, still too intent upon his 
own thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any marks of re- 
cognition which might pass between his friend and his wife. 
These were, however, but trifling. Rebecca gave George her 
hand with one of her usual quick knowing glances, and made 
a curtsey and walked away. George bowed over the hand, 
said nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley’s, did not hear 
it even, his brain was so throbbing with triumph and ex- 
citement, and allowed them to go away without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. 
It was quite natural that George should come at Rebecca's 
request to get her her scarf and flowers: it was no more 
than he had done twenty times before in the course of the 
last few days: but now it was too much for her. “ William,” 
she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, who was near her, 
“you've always been very kind to me—I’m—I’m not well. 
Take me home.” She did not know she called him by his 
Christian name, as George was accustomed to do. He went 
away with her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by; and 
they threaded through the crowd without, where every- 
thing seemed to be more astir than even in the ball-room 
within. 

George had been angry twice or thrice at finding his wife 
up on his return from the parties which he frequented: so 
she went straight to bed now; but although she did not 
‘sleep, and although the din and clatter, and the galloping 
of horsemen was incessant, she never heard any of these 
noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her awake. 

Osborne, meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to a play- 
table, and began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. 
“Everything succeeds with me to-night,” he said. But his 
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luck at play even did not cure him of his restlessness, and he 
started up after a while, pocketing his winnings, and went 
to buffet, where he drank off many bumpers of wine. 

Here, as he was rattling away to the people around, 
laughing loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. 
He had been to the card-tables to look there for his friend. 
Dobbin looked as pale and grave as his comrade was flushed 
and jovial. 

«Hullo, Dob! Come and drink, old Dob! The Duke’s 
wine is famous. Give me some more, you, sir;” and he held 
out a trembling glass for more liquor. 

“Come out, George,” said Dobbin, still gravely; “don’t 
drink.” 

“Drink! there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and 
light up your lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you.” 

Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at 
which George, giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off 
his glass, clapped it on the table, and walked away speedily 
on his friend’s arm. “The enemy has passed the Sambre,” 
said Dobbin, “and our left is already engaged. Come away. 
We are to march in three hours.” 

Away went George Osborne, his nerves quivering with 
excitement at the news so long looked for, so sudden when it 
came. What are love and intrigue now? He thought about 
a thousand things but these in his rapid walk to his quarters— 
his past life and future chances—the fate which might be 
before him—the wife, the child perhaps, from whom unseen 
he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that night's 
work undone! and that with a clear conscience at least he 
might say farewell to the tender and guileless being by whose 
love he had set such little store. 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few 
weeks he had frightfully dissipated his little capital. How 
wild and reckless he had been! Should any mischance befall 
him; what was then left for her? How unworthy he was 
of her. Why had he married her? He was not fit for 
marriage. Why had he disobeyed his father, who had been — 
always so generous to him? Hope, remorse, ambition, tender- 
ness, and selfish regret filled his heart. He sat down and 
wrote to his father, remembering what he had once said 
before, when he was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly 
streaked the sky as he closed this farewell letter. He sealed 
it and kissed the superscription. He thought how he had 
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deserted that generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses 
which the stern old man had done him. 

He had looked into his wife’s bedroom when he entered ; 
she lay quiet and her eyes seemed closed, and he was glad 
that she was asleep. On arriving at his quarters from the 
ball, he found his regimental servant making preparations for 
his departure; the man had understood his signal to be still, 
and these arrangements were very quickly and silently made. 
Should he go in and wake Amelia, he thought, or leave a note 
for her brother to break the news of departure to her? he 
went in to look at her once again. 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but 
had kept her eyes closed, so that even her wakefulness should 
not seem to reproach him. But when he had returned, so 
soon after herself, too, this timid little heart had felt more at 
ease, and turning toward him as he stept softly out of the 
room she had fallen into a light sleep. George came in and 
looked at her again, entering still more softly. By the pale 
night lamp he could see her sweet, pale face—the purple 
eyelids were fringed and closed, and one round arm, smooth 
and white, lay outside of the coverlet. God, God! how pure 
she was; how gentle, how tender, and how friendless! and he, 
how selfish, brutal, and black with crime! Heart-stained, and 
shame-stricken he stood at the bed’s foot, and looked at the 
sleeping girl. How dared he—who was he, to pray for one 
so spotless! God bless her! God bless her! He came to the 
bedside, and looked at the hand, the little soft hand, lying 
asleep; and he bent over the pillow noiselessly towards the 
gentle pale face. 

The two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he 
stooped down. “I am awake, George,” the poor child said, 
with a sob fit to break the little heart that nestled so closely 
to his own. She was awake, poor soul, and to what ? 

At that moment a bugle from the Place of Arms began 
sounding clearly, and was taken up through the town; and 
amidst the drums of the infantry, and the shrill pipes of the 
Scotch the whole city awoke. 


From “ Vanity Fair.” Wituram M, Tuackeray. 
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THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL 


“ Hapst thou stayed, I must have fled!” 
That is what the Vision said. 


In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 

In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 


Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 

In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 

Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about Him, 
Like a garment round Him thrown. 


Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind He healed, 
When He walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 

Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

“Lord,” he thought, “in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I that thus Thou deignest 

To reveal Thyself to me? 

Who am I, that from the centre 

Of Thy glory Thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell my guest to be?” 
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Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 

He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower, 
Winter's cold or summer’s heat, 
To the convent portals came 

All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 
And their almoner was he 

Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 

Of divinest self-surrender, 


Saw the Vision and the Splendour. 


Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 
Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight his radiant guest, 
Slight his visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again? 


Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear, 
As if to the outward ear, 

“Do thy duty ; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!” 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 

On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his errand went. 
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At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye, 

That is only seen in those 

Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavour, 
Grown familiar with the savour 

Of the bread by which men die! 


But to-day, they know not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 

Seemed the convent gate to rise ; 
Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure ; 
What we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying: 
« Whatsoever thing thou doest 

To the least of Mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto Me.” 


Unto Me! But had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision 

And have turned away with loathing ? 
Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Toward his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 

With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door ; 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 
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When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hours intervening 

It had waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled!” 
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THE FOURFOLD ASPECT 


I 


WueEn ye stood up in the house 
With your little childish feet, 
And, in touching Life’s first shows, 
First, the touch of Love did meet,— 
Love and nearness seeming one, 
By the heart-light cast before,— 
And, of all Beloveds, none 
Standing farther than the door— 
Not a name being dear to thought, 
With its owner beyond call,— 
Nor a face, unless it brought 
Its own shadow to the wall,— 
When the worst recorded change 
Was of apple dropt from bough— 
When love’s sorrow seemed more strange 
Than love’s treason can seem now,— 
Then, the Loving took you up 
Soft, upon their elder knees,— 
Telling why the statues droop 
Underneath the churchyard trees, 
And how ye must lie beneath them, 
Through the winters long and deep, 
Till the last trump overbreathe them, 
And ye smile out of your sleep. . . 
Oh! ye lifted up your head, and it seemed as if 
they said, 
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A tale of fairy ships 
With a swan-wing for a sail !— 
Oh, ye kissed their loving lips 
For the merry, merry tale !— 


So, carelessly, ye thought upon the Dead. 
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Soon ye read in solemn stories 
Of the men of long ago— 
Of the pale bewildering glories 
Shining farther than we know,— 
Of the heroes with the laurel, 
Of the poets with the bay, 
Of the two worlds’ earnest quarrel 
For that beauteous Helena,— 
How Achilles at the portal 
Of the tent, heard footsteps nigh, 
And his strong heart, half-immortal, 
Met the keztat with a cry,— 
How Ulysses left the sunlight 
For the pale eidola race, 
Black and passive through the dun light, 
Staring blindly on his face. 
How that true wife said to Petus, 
With calm smile and wounded heart,— 
«Sweet, it hurts not !””-—how Admetus 
Saw his blessed one depart. 
How King Arthur proved his mission,— 
And Sir Roland wound his horn,— 
And at Sangreal’s moony vision 
Swords did bristle round like corn, 


Oh! ye lifted up your head, and it seemed the 


while ye read, 
That this death, then, must be found 
A Valhalla for the crowned— 
The heroic who prevail. 
None, be sure, can enter in 
Far below a paladin 
Of a noble, noble tale !— 


So, awfully, ye thought upon the Dead, 
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Ay, but soon ye woke up shrieking,— 
As a child that wakes at night 
From a dream of sisters speaking 
In a garden’s summer-light,— 
That wakes, starting up and bounding, 
In a lonely, lonely bed, 
With a wall of darkness round him, 
Stifling black about his head !— 
And the full sense of your mortal 
Rushed upon you deep and loud, 
And ye heard the thunder hurtle 
From the silence of the cloud— 
Funeral-torches at your gateway 
Threw a dreadful light within ; 
All things changed! you rose up straightway, 
And saluted Death and Sin. 
Since,—your outward man has rallied, 
And your eye and voice grown bold— 
Yet the Sphinx of Life stands pallid, 
With her saddest secret told. 
Happy places have grown holy ; 
If ye went where once ye went, 
Only tears would fall down slowly, 
As at solemn sacrament : 
Merry books, once read for pastime, 
If ye dared to read again, 
Only memories of the last time 
Would swim darkly up the brain: 
Household names, which used to flutter 
Through your laughter unawares,— 
God’s Divine one ye could utter 
With less trembling in your prayers ! 
Ye have dropt adown your head, and it seems as 
if ye tread 
On your own hearts in the path 
Ye are called to in His wrath,— 
And your prayers go up in wail! 
—‘ Dost Thou see, then, all our loss 
O Thou agonised on cross? 
Art Thou reading all its tale ?”’ 
So, mournfully, ye think upon the Dead. 
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Pray, pray, thou who also weepest, 
And the drops will slacken so :-— 
Weep, weep ;—and the watch thou keepest, 
With a quicker count will go. 
Think: the shadow on the dial, 
For the nature most undone, 
Marks the passing of the trial, 
Proves the presence of the sun. 
Look, look up, in starry passion, 
To the throne above the spheres ;— 
Learn: the spirit’s gravitation 
Still must differ from the tear’s. 
Hope ; with all the strength thou usest 
In embracing thy despair. 
Love: the earthly love thou losest 
Shall return to thee more fair. 
Work : make clear the forest-tangles 
Of the wildest stranger-land. 
Trust: the blessed deathly angels 
Whisper, “Sabbath hours at hand!” 
By the heart’s wound when most gory, 
By the longest agony, 
Smile !—Behold, in sudden glory 
The TrANsFIGURED smiles on thee / 
And ye lifted up your head, and it seemed as if He said, 
“My Beloved, is it so? 
Have ye tasted of My woe ?— 
Of My Heaven ye shall not fail !”’— 
He stands brightly where the shade is, 
With the keys of Death and Hades, 
And there, ends the mournful tale.— 
So, hopefully, ye think upon the Dead. 
E. B. Brownine. 


MAN’S MEDLEY 


Hark how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring: 
All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 
Yet if we rightly measure, 
Man’s joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter than in present is. 
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To this life things of sense 
Make their pretence ; 
In the other angels have a right by birth : 
Man ties them both alone, . 
And makes them one, 
With the one hand touching Heaven, with the other earth. 


In soul he mounts and flies ; 
In flesh he dies ; 
He wears a stuff whose thread is coarse and round, 
But trimmed with curious lace, 
And should take place 
After the trimming, not the stuff and ground, 


Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer ; 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their head, 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to after he is dead. 


But as his joys are double, 
So is his trouble; 
He hath two winters, other things but one; 
Both frosts and thoughts do nip 
And bite his lip ; 
And he of all things fears two deaths alone. 


Yet even the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, : 
Could he but take them right and in their ways, 
Happy is he whose heart 
Hath found the art 


To turn his double pains to double praise. 
Rev, Grorce Hersert, 


SIMPLES 


A mitp-ryep old woman was sitting at the door of her cottage 
knitting laboriously, Her eyesight was not as good as it once 
had been, and never having had very nimble fingers for 
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needlework of any sort, her progress was very slow. She 
had just arrived at the end of a row of stitches that had been 
particularly troublesome, and had raised her eyes for a little 
rest, when a tall youth came swiftly down the village street, 
stopping every now and then to impart some news to one or 
other of the little groups about the doors. And Debby could 
see that the news was of importance. Even the children had 
stopped shouting and romping, and were standing at their 
mothers’ knees asking eager questions. 

The quiet old woman in the porch trotted down to her 
garden gate. ‘Mayhap there's some sodger chaps come 
home to the town,” she said to herself. 

The youth was quite near now. He lived at the far end 
of the village, and walked four miles to the town to his work 
and back again every day. 

«“ What’s your news, lad?” cried Debby as he came up. 
“Ts there any more sodgers come home 7 

“ Nay, I wish that were it,” said the young fellow, stopping. 
“Tt’s bad news, not good—awful bad news. The King’s took 
ill. He’s so bad as they think he won't get over it. Think 
on it, missus, and all going on so smooth up till now.” 

Debby was speechless. She went quietly back to her 
cottage and sat down in the kitchen. 

«“ Dying—the King can’t be dying—TI canna believe it 3 
She looked through the greenery of the geraniums upon the 
window-sill at the golden sky. It was pure unflecked gold. 
The silence in the street seemed to make her realise the news 
more than anything else; and her thoughts flew suddenly to a 
little hoard of savings in the cut glass butter-dish upon the 
dresser. There was enough there now for the long-desired 
flag that was to have been fixed up over the porch on Corona- 
tion Day. Debby had made very great efforts to put by a 
sufficient sum. 

Many and many a time Debby had pictured to herself how 
it would look, and now Well, the money had not been 
spent, that was lucky. She gave a sigh of relief; then she 
blamed herself bitterly. 

“Debby, d’ye mean to say as you grudge the King a few 
coppers! I’d be ashamed of yerself if I was you. Have you 
forgot that he’s the old Queen’s son (bless her!), and ain't 
you put about to think what she’d hev thought of it all if she’d 
’a been alive? And there you are, thinking as a bit of money 
will come in nice and handy for summat for yourself! I tell 
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yer what it is, old woman, you sha’n’t have it, not a penny, 
not a farthing—it’s the King’s money, the King’s money, 
not mine. Eh, poor felly, to think of him in his sad 
pain!” 

She got up and went and fetched the butter-dish, and 
poured the money into her lap. It was a very little sum 
after all; but Debby piled it up on the palm of her hand and 
smiled. It seemed rather a big sum to her. Then she fell 
to thinking and wondering. 

“I doubt they London doctors thinks a very deal of 
the’rselves—and p’raps they're right,” she said, “but they’s 
no medicine like them humble sort. It stands to reason that 
th’ Almighty set the flowers in the hedges for more purposes 
than to be looked at; but they'll not turn to sich humble 
little things as them for the King, I knows—it’s all bottles, 
bottles, bottles with them sort. It ’ud be no manner of use 
to send *’em a few herbses; they wouldna use ’em, they 
wouldna use ‘em. London’s such a far way to go, or I’d have 
taken ‘em to him myself. I’d have asked for the Queen at 
the front door (bless her sweet face!), and I know she’d have 
took the simples to him with her own hands.” 

She looked at the money again. Certainly there would 
not be enough to take her all that “far away.” Then a 
sudden thought flashed into her head. “To be sure!” she 
said aloud; “why couldn’t I get some herbses myself and 
make ’em up for him? I’se sure as noberry knows better nor 
me how to put ’em together. On course folks can mix ’em 
after a fashion ; but it’s not every one as knows as much as I 
does about it. I could get me two good bottles from the 
chemist with some of the King’s money, and the rest could 
post it through to him. It ’ud cost a sight o’ money to 
send it.” 

Her heart grew lighter and lighter. 

“Eh, if I could but get the simples, and the bottles 
to-night,” she said. “To think that he must go through 
the night in his sad pain, jest because I’m so old and foolish 
like.” 

_ She went to bed early, that she might rise early and go, 

first into the dewy fields and hedgeways, and then (when 

she had carried the herbs safely back to her cottage) into 

the town for the bottles. There would be a letter to write 

to the King, of course ; but she decided that she would write 

it when she got home, in case the chemist could give her any 
2T 
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further news concerning the King’s illness that would in any 
way affect the mixing of the herbs. 

But, though the chemist had a great deal to say upon the 
subject, it was not of such a nature that the mild-eyed old 
woman could understand the drift of his remarks. 

Debby went home with the precious parcel in her arms 
and a happy light in her eyes. 

«If you only knew, King, what was a-coming!” she mur- 
mured, “ Poor felly, if you only knowed—but it’s coming !”’ 

She was right glad to reach home once more, and to drag 
her weary feet into the dark kitchen, where she could be out 
of the blinding heat. But, tired as she was, she set to work 
to strip the leaves off the sweet bundle of herbs upon the 
table, and to shred and wash the precious roots, The scent of 
the bruised leaves was almost overpowering, but Debby was 
not given to noticing such things, and she stood over the fire 
and stirred the steaming pot upon the glowing coals until her 
face was streaming. And this particular brew needed par- 
ticular attention. Debby was not going to acknowledge how 
tired she was, until the mixture was safely on its way. She 
was so afraid that it was not as good as usual—not so clear, 
not so greeny-brown, not so sweet-smelling. 

But at last she drew the boiling pot aside, and, cooling 
a little of the mixture in a spoon, put it to her lips. She 
tasted long and thoughtfully—certainly it was the very best 
brew that she had ever made, after all; and when it was 
skimmed and strained and poured into the bottles it was 
just enough and no more—nothing remained in the pot but 
the sodden leaves and the pulpy roots. 

She set the bottles aside to cool in a pail of water, and then 
she sat down to the table to write her letter, with a sheet of 
paper spread out before her and a pen in her shaking hand. 

“ He mustn’t know it’s from me, in case he should bother 
his poor self to write,” she murmured. “I'll jest put ‘Debby’ — 
—he’ll know it’s somebody as is well-wishing him without 
any telling. I wonder how a body ’ad ought to write to 
the King?” She shut her eyes and rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in profound thought; then she wrote the only 
thing that would come into her mind :— 


“God save the king i send you some stuff. if you will 
take it you will get wel. it has kured a many. The kemist 
give me the coronation paper and the box it wrapped in. 
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he did not no as it was for you. the doctor will likely tell 
you not to take it. don’t you mind him it wont do you no 
hurt it is only simpels as I’ve pulled ’em all myself in the 
lanes and fields. i wood of fetched it along to you myself 
only i am a old woman as isn’t very good upon her legs now 
ifiam willin. i hope the post will take it strait and no harm 
come at it. i woold come ifi culd but i thinks of you all the 
same please give my kind respecks to her. i shud have liked 
to of give her the stuff into her own hands as i no she wood 
have give it you. don’t you mind them doctors with respec 
yours obedly, Dressy. 
«¢ P,S.—God save the King and the Queen. Amen.” 


She folded the letter carefully round the bottle; then she 
trotted out into the garden and gathered two or three sprigs 
of “lad’s love” and a pure red rosebud. 

“ There, I specs that rose will be a bit smashed ; but he'll 
think no end of it, even if it be, lying abed up in that awful 
smoky place—an’ the lad’s love he can put under his pillow ; 
it'll likely help him to sleep. I might have put that in the 
letter ; but the Queen, she'll know.” 

She stuck the pen into the inkpot with a jerk and wrote 
slowly and largely— 

“For the King at London”; then she took the shilling 
that remained over from her purchase of the bottles in her 
hand and started out for the post. But when she got as far 
as the gate a strange dizziness came over her, and she was 
forced to stand still for it to pass. 

It did not pass, but rather grew worse. She made several 
brave efforts; but at last she gave up the idea of posting the 
letter. 

She was trying feebly to get back to the house, when she 
saw a small boy bowling a hoop down the village street. 

« Willie, Willie Mather—see, my love, will you run and 
put this in the post for me? It’s very heavy. You'll have 
to get it stamped (here’s a shilling; it'll be near all that); 
and be sharp, for it’s near post time. You can keep what 
money there is over for yourself.” 

«Yes ’m.” 

« You won’t miss the post, will you, Willie?” 

«No, I wunna,” said the little boy. 

Willie started off, bowling his hoop with one hand and 
looking at the parcel in the other with so much interest that 
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he had only got half-way to the post office when he came 
into violent contact with a hand-cart that was being pushed 
along by a painter's lad. He was flung swiftly to the ground, 
his hoop bowling slowly away to the right, the parcel flying 
off to the left. Alas for the glass bottles so carefully pro- 
tected! Even the “coronation” paper was not proof against 
the sharp flints upon the road. A dark pool of liquid oozed 
out into the dust and was rapidly absorbed. For a moment 
the big boy shouted, and the little boy stared wildly about — 
him; then the completeness of the calamity came with full 
force into Willie’s head, and he burst into frightened tears. 
Two or three other boys came running at the sounds of woe; 
and by-and-by Debby’s precious parcel had been opened, 
the glass fragments of the bottles thrown over the hedge, 
and the contents of the letter was made the property of 
every boy present. 

“My, what a lark!” chuckled a big fat boy. It was he 
who had opened the parcel. 

“T’m goin’ to write a letter from his Majesty to this here 
old body myself,” he said. 

“I’m going to make a nice copy of it and put it in an 
envelope, with a stamp and all, and post it proper, to-morrow 
—hist—mum’s the word !” 

Two days later the postman left a letter at Debby’s door. 
She had had a nasty little attack of the sun, but was recover- 
ing, and she was well enough to be surprised and interested 
in the unusual event of a letter. 

“There’s noberry to write to me as I knows on,” she 
thought. Then she drew the neatly-folded sheet of paper 
out of its envelope. There was only one sheet, nothing else 
in the envelope, 

Debby threw it into the fire, and then spread the letter open 
upon her knees—and it began, “On His Majesty’s Service!” 

Her heart gave one bound. Fora moment she wondered — 
if she was going to have a stroke again, for motes danced 
before her eyes, and the fluttering of her heart was almost 
pain. But she conquered her feelings, and, with a finger 
that trembled with suppressed excitement, pointed out each 
word as she read it. What a fine letter it was !—and to 
think that the King had written it himself! It was so very 
wonderful, that Debby had a good ery; then she raised her 
face all shining with tears and smiles—*I knew it would do 
him good—to think that I’ve saved the King!” 
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Her only regret was the destruction of the envelope—to 
think that she should have burnt it so unwittingly, and 
without even looking properly at it! She sat with the 
letter clasped to her breast for some time as if it was a baby ; 
then she rose, and, going to the dresser, lifted the lid off the 
cut-glass butter-dish, and laid the letter carefully inside. 
“ Noberry shall know but myself,” she whispered— jest him 
and me—but I’ll write a message about it and put it in along 
of his letter in the dish, so as it may be buried with me in 
my coffin when I dies. Folks will be surprised when they 
know! ‘To think as her and the King wrote to each other!’ 
they'll be saying, ‘and she never said naught about it, just 
the same as if it was anyberry else as had writ to her’—but 
I munna be proud about it; I munna be proud jest because 
me and the King is friends.” 

And when the bulletins were published and the news of 
the King’s good progress made its way to the quiet little 
village, and became the topic of conversation, Debby’s old 
heart was ready to burst for joy. “Oh, J knowed as he’d 
get all right,” she would say to the neighbours; but there 
was a great longing in her breast to tell them all she knew, 
when she heard them talking the matter over, and praising 
the skill that had brought about such a wonderful end. 

« Just hark at ’em talking about them doctors, and how 
clever they be!” she would say to herself; “it do seem 
fairly comical to hear ’em, when I knows, and the King 
knows, as it’s only them bottles of simples that I sent him 
as has done it all!” 


From “ The Kidnapping of Ettie.” (Abridged.) Brown Linner. 
(By kind permission of the Author.) 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


Turis is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 
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Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I heard a voice that 
sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 
O. W. Howes. 


THE DEATH OF ABSALOM 


Tun waters slept. Night's silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curl’d 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper’s pulse. 
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The reeds bent down the stream; the willow-leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 

Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 

Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And lean’d in graceful attitudes, to rest. 

How strikingly the course of nature tells, 

By its light heed of human suffering, 

That it was fashion’d for a happier world! 


King David’s limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem ; and now he stood, 

With his faint people, for a little rest 

Upon the shores of Jordan. The light wind 

Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 

To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 

The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 

That he could see his people until now. 

They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words ; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 
And bow’d his head upon his hands to pray. 

Oh! when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such an empty mockery—how much 

The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 

He pray’d for Israel—and_his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He pray’d for those 
Whose love had been his shield—and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But, oh! for Absalom— 

For his estranged, misguided Absalom— 

The proud, bright being, who had burst away, 

In all his princely beauty, to defy 

The heart that cherish’d him—for him he pour’d 
In agony that would not be controll’d, 

Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 


The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave ; and, as the folds 
Sank to the still proportions, they betrayed 
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The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s daughters. 

His helm was at his feet; his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid, 
Reversed, beside him ; and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 
The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 

Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 
The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 

And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave command, 

In a low tone, to his few followers, 

And left him with his dead. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth, 
In the resistless eloquence of woe. 


“ Alas! my noble boy! that thou shouldst die ! 
Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom ? 


“Cold is thy brow, my son, and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee: 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘ My father!’ from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 


“ But death is on thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music and the voices of the young ; 
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And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft wind flung ; 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom ! 


“ And oh! when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token! 
It were so sweet, amid death’s gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 


« And now, farewell! ’Tis hard to give thee up; 
With death so like a slumber on thee; 
And thy dark sin !—oh! I could drink the cup, 
If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My lost boy, Absalom!” 


He cover’d up his face, and bow’d himself 
A moment on his child; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasp’d 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently—and left him there— 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 
N. P. Wiis 


THE BOY AND THE ANGEL 


Morning, evening, noon and night, 
«Praise God!” sang Theocrite. 


Then to his poor trade he turned, 
By which the daily meal was earned. 


Hard he laboured, long and well ; 
O’er his work the boy’s curls fell. 


But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang, “ Praise God!” 
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Then back again his curls he threw, 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 


Said Blaise, the listening monk, “ Well done; 
“I doubt not thou art heard, my son: 


“ As well as if thy voice to-day 
“ Were praising God, the Pope’s great way. 


“ This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
“ Praises God from Peter’s dome.” 


Said Theocrite, “ Would God that I 
“ Might praise him, that great way, and die!” 


Night passed, day shone, 
And Theocrite was gone. 


With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 


God said in heaven, “ Nor day nor night 
“ Now brings the voice of my delight.” 


Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth; 


Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well; 
And morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 


And from a boy, to youth he grew: 
The man put off the stripling’s hue: 


The man matured and fell away 
Into the season of decay ; 


And ever o’er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived on earth content. 
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(He did God’s will; to him, all one 
If on the earth or in the sun.) 


God said, “ A praise is in mine ear ; 
«“ There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


«So sing old worlds, and so 
“« New worlds that from my footstool go. 


“ Clearer loves sound other ways : 
“I miss my little human praise.” 


Then forth sprang Gabriel’s wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 


’Twas Easter Day: he flew to Rome, 
And paused above Saint Peter’s dome. 


In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery, 


With his holy vestments dight, 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite 5 


And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear, 


Since when, a boy, he plied his trade, 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 


And in his cell, when death drew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer: 


And rising from the sickness drear 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 


To the East with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 


“TJ bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell 
_ And set thee here; I did not well. 
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“ Vainly I left my angel’s sphere, 
“ Vain was thy dream of many a year. 


“Thy voice’s praise seemed weak ; it dropped— 
“ Creation’s chorus stopped ! 


“Go back and praise again 
“ The early way, while I remain. 


« With that weak voice of our disdain, 
“Take up creation’s pausing strain. 


“ Back to the cell and poor employ : 
“Become the craftsman and the boy!” 


Theocrite grew old at home; 
A new Pope dwelt in Peter’s dome. 


One vanished as the other died - 
They sought God side by side. 
R. Brownine. 


THE DEATH OF HANDEL 


“ How fares it with the master?” 

Christopher Smith shook his head. 

“He is failing quickly. I see a change day by day. He 
turns from his food, and he can scarce support himself at 
the organ, when he insists on taking the direction of the 
‘Messiah’ at Covent Garden, Nothing that I say can 
dissuade him. He was ever, as you know, immovable, when 
his mind was set on doing aught.” 

When Christopher Smith opened the door of the parlour, 
Handel was seated in his accustomed chair, but he made no 
sign that he was aware of his presence. His sightless eyes 
were open, and he was lost in one of those reveries during 
which his most beautiful conceptions took shape. 

Christopher Smith went up to him, saying— 

“You will be glad to learn, sir, that Mistress Charity 
Treherne is in better health, and has come to see you,” 
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“Ah! come hither, my child. Nay; no coughing—no 
coughing. Here, sit on the stool, your favourite seat.” 

“‘ Tell me of yourself, dear master.” 

“What shall I tell you? I am going fast. I feel it, I 
know it; but, child, I am, through the mercy of God, ready, 
aye ready. My earthly affairs are in order, my will made, 
and my adieux all but said. The last performance of the 
‘Messiah’ to-morrow evening, will be my last, and then— 
Lo! I am in God’s hands, and He will deal well with me. 

“Tt is but cowardice to fear death, for in Christ shall all 

be madealive. Iwas dreaming, when you came, of past years. 
It is amazing how clear all things rise up before me. I am 
little George Frederick again in the garret of our old home at 
Halle, under the storks’ nest, for I used to hear them chatter- 
ing and the young ones piping. I am again stealing with 
bare feet up the rickety stairs in fear lest I should be heard, 
and when once in this place of refuge, I used to make what 
music I could from the old harpsichord. Then I see my 
mother, my blessed mother, coming in with a light, and my 
father following, commanding me to stop, for I had no right 
to be making that noise. Noise! when I thought, when I 
knew it was a harmony of sound and a melody coming to my 
ears on the wings of the night wind whispering over the roof, 
and bringing the sweets of the country to the town. Ah, well! 
ah, well! My blessed mother taught me obedience, and I did 
as my father bade me, and suffered my mother to carry me to 
bed. I fancy I feel her arms round me now, and hear her 
gentle voice saying,‘ George, my son, thy Father in Heaven 
wills that thou shouldst be obedient to thy father on earth.’ 
She was right, that good mother of mine. Ah! her teaching 
has come back to me, her son, many a time, and my hot 
tempers and evil words have been cooled and stopped for her 
sake. Her poor, blind, old son. I make no doubt she loves 
him still, and often, when the music of my oratorios is rising 
on wings heavenward, I fancy she is hearkening from her 
high place, and is glad.” 
He went on for some time in the same strain, now and 
again searcely conscious of Charity’s presence, then, suddenly 
taking one of her hands in his, he would stroke it softly, 
saying— 

“Dear little one, dear little one, thou hast a soul akin 
to mine, for music is thy second nature. I have never forgot 
thy first coming. I discovered then what was in thee, and 
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thou hadst the real love for music, and knew what it did for 
thee, which thousands never know. Uplifted, uplifted—yes, 
yes—at times to the very courts of Heaven.” 

Christopher Smith, who had left the master and Charity 
together, had now returned, afraid that the interview might 
have been too much for the master, and that he would suffer 
for it afterwards. He need not have been afraid. Handel's 
face was serene, and wore a satisfied, contented expression ; 
and this, the last time that Charity ever looked on it, left a 
blissful memory behind. The ship which had been tossed on 
stormy seas was nearing the haven ; the warrior had laid down 
his arms, and was at rest. The eager, impetuous spirit had 
heard Christ’s voice, and there was a great calm. With 
simple faith the blind musician awaited the summons to 
another life, where in the clear shining of the eternal day 
his soul would enter into everlasting felicity, through the 
mercy of God in Christ. 

The performance of the “Messiah” at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the 6th of April 1759, was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience. There were rumours that Handel, 
who had failed so visibly in health and strength of late, would 
not be able to appear. But when he was led on the stage by 
Christopher Smith, a burst of applause rang through the 
building and was repeated again and again. 

With faltering steps and evident emotion, Handel now 
came forward and bowed, and then gave the signal for the 
overture to be played. 

“TI know that my Redeemer liveth ” was sung by the lead- 
ing soprano of the day, and those who watched Handel’s face 
noticed that it was shining with a light of hope and faith. 
His sightless eyes were raised, and it almost seemed as if they 
had pierced the dividing veil, and that his ears had caught 
the echo of the heavenly host, as they repeated the great 
Amen of the chorus which so fitly closes this his greatest 
work. 

The next day Handel was perfectly aware that he was 
dying, and was engaged with the lawyers adding a last codicil 
to his will. There was no sign of any decay of mental powers 
to the last, but the body which held that brave, eager spirit 
was getting weaker and weaker every hour. 

Handel lay very still, a smile lighted his face, and he 
murmured— 

“God is merciful; I can trust Him,” 
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He departed in peace, on Good Friday, trusting in the 
merits of Him who, on that day, suffered for our sins, dying 
unto sin once, and living unto God, and on the third rose 
again. Old and blind, after a life of many changes, many 
struggles, and much contention, he passed through the dark 
valley as one to whom the glorious words, which he had set 
to music, were no fiction but a great reality :— 


“‘ Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 


It was but natural that the governors of the Foundling 
Hospital, to which he had been so great a benefactor, should 
wish to have his body buried in a vault near the founder; but 
with one consent the nation claimed that he should rest in 
Westminster Abbey with the noble and the great of past ages. 

A vast concourse of people collected at his funeral, and his 
desire to be buried privately could not be granted. As so 
often happens, the death of a man quickens respect and admi- 
ration, and those who have been slow to grant them to him in 
life are amongst the most eager to show them when he whom 
they praise can no longer be affected by flattery or blame. 


From “ The Master of the Musicians.” Mrs, MarsHa.. 
(Abridged.) 


(By kind permission of the Trustees and the Publishers.) 


THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS 


Triremius of Herbipolis, one day, 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice— 

A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell, 
As of a Jost soul crying out of hell. 

Thereat the Abbot paused ; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that ery ; 
And, looking from the casement, saw below 

A wretched woman, with grey hair aflow, 

And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 
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She cried, “For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save, 

My beautiful, brave, first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white walls of Tunis!” “ What I can 

I give,” Tritemius said: “my prayers.” “Oman 
Of God !” she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
« Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice ; 

Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.” 


« Woman!” Tritemius answered, “ from our door 
None go unfed ; hence are we always poor; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers; what can we give thee more?” 


« Give me,” she said, “the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix— 

God well may spare them on His errands sped, 
Or He can give you golden ones instead.” 


Then spake Tritemius: “Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon His altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 


But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms ; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 
And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 
Upon the altar candlesticks of gold ! 
J. G. Wuirrier, 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS 


Awa is there care in heaven, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is—else much more wretched were the case 
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Of men than beasts. But, O, the exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 

And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed Angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve His wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us who comfort want ; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant. 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
O, why should heavenly God to man have such regard ? 


Epmunp SPENSER. 


SACRED MUSIC 


To our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure consent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow ; 
And the cherubic host, in thousand choirs, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms, 
Sing everlastingly : 
That we on earth with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 
As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarred against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason whilst they stood, 
In first obedience and their state of good 
2uU 
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WORDSWORTH 


Oh, may we soon again renew that song 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To His celestial concert us unite 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light ! 
MILTon. 


OUR LIFE 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting 

And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he upholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her Inmate Man 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


WorpsworTH. 


From‘ Ode. Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Childhood,” 
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ALMA 


Grey, grey morn o’er the hollow dark is creeping ; 

Call the men to arms, be they waking, be they sleeping: 

From their cold beds of earth, ‘neath the canopy of sky, 

Fifty thousand men rise up to do or die: 

For the fires we saw last night were the foe’s upon the 
height, 

The heights by the Alma river, where none but the brave may 

climb, 


Broad daylight upon dewy morn is growing ; 
Hark to the tramp of the steady columns going: 
Far along the sea-line sails of battle gleam, 
Slowly pressing onwards amid the cloud of steam: 
Yes, brothers of the fleet, you shall watch the armies meet 
On the heights by the Alma river, for there we will die or 
climb. 


High noontide glows hot upon the vines ; 

Lie down awhile till the cannon sweeps their lines : 

Though the shells in angry answer plunge tearing through 
the rank, 

Lie down awhile till the French are on their flank : 

Then forward to the fight, and God defend the right 

On the heights by the Alma river—His aid is our heart to 

climb. 


Charge! through the foam-lashed river ;—charge! up the 
steep hillside ; 
Close up to your grey head leaders, as calm in the front 
they ride! 
Charge! through sheets of leaden hail ;—charge! through 
the bellow of doom— 
Charge! up to the belching muzzles;—charge! drive the 
bayonet home: 
O God, do we live or die? What’s Death, what Life, in 
the cry, 
As we reel to the gory summit, all fire with the murderous 
climb ? 
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Grey, grey dusk is before the dark retiring: 

Sound the recall note; cease the random firing ; 

For the broken masses scurry from the whistle of the balls 

Till they find a safer shelter behind their city walls: 

And the watch-fires to-night are ours upon the height, 
The heights by the Alma river, the goal of our terrible climb. 


Oh, the gallant hearts that are lying cold and still 

On the slopes below the summit, on the plateau of the hill! 

Oh, the gallant hearts that are sobbing out their souls 

As the chilly night-wind searches through the burning 
bullet holes! 

Oh, the writhing mass of pain, close packed with the 
tranquil slain, 

When the grey morn breaks again o’er the heights that we 

dared to climb. 


Will the bloody day of Alma be the bloodiest to be won? 
Will the mighty fortress crumble before the battering gun? 
God knows the end before us; God’s hand is over all, 
To-day, to-morrow, yesterday, to bid us stand or fall; 
God’s peace with the free and the brave, who are left in the 
soldier’s grave 
On the heights by the Alma river, their own to the end of | 
time. 
Sir Frankun Lusuineton. 


(By kind permission of Lady Lushington.) 


WOOD AND STEEL 


Old names that live in story, 
New names on many lips, 
The old and new one glory— 
The fame of British ships | 
The ‘* Victory” and ‘‘ Powerful,” 
White sail and drifting smoke ; 
The ‘ Témeraire” and “ Terrible,” 
New steel and ancient oak, 
Wuen England rose to battle on Neptune’s open plain | 
With Howard, Drake, and Frobisher to sweep the troubled 
main, 
When good Queen Bess ruled England, with eighty ship a-sail | 
The strength of Spain was broken and strown upon the gale. 
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When England rode to battle and Nelson served the King, 

Still she went forth in ships o’ wood with canvas fluttering, 

And with the gallant Victory and fighting Témeraire 

Swept through the Frenchman’s double line and stripped his 
glory bare. 


With rent and ragged rigging, with smashed and splintered 
mast, 

Her wooden sides ripped open, she gripped the foeman fast, 

And through the swirl of waters, and through the lashing gale, 

Brought back the prize to old Spithead in days o’ wood and 
sail. 

Now goes she swift and sudden and knits the separate zones, 

With mail of steel patrolling the vasty world she owns, 

With Powerful and Terrible, with Blenheim and with Blake— 

Lo! England guards the ancient way of Nelson and of Drake, 


When War heaps high his furnace and England tries the steel, 
God prove it honest metal from conning-tower to keel, 

God grant in Armageddon we strike the ancient stroke— 
"Neath England’s steel alive and true the “ British heart of oak.” 


From *“ The Handy Man, and other Verses.” aroitp Bresir. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr, Grant Richards, 
Publisher.) 


RECESSIONAL 


Gop of our Fathers, known of old—. 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whese awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice 

« A humble and a contrite heart.” 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 
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Far-called our navies melt away 

On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls on Thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
Amen. 


From “ The Five Nations.” Rupyarp Kipiine. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
Publishers.) 


THE FLOOD ON THE FLOSS 


Ar that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation of sudden 
cold about her knees and feet: it was water flowing under 
her. She started up; the stream was flowing under the 
door that led into the passage. She was not bewildered for 
an instant—she knew it was the flood. Without screaming, 
she hurried with the candle upstairs to Bob Jakin’s bedroom. 
The door was ajar; she went in and shook him by the 
shoulder, 


“Bob, the flood is come! it is in the house! let us see if _ 
we can make the boats safe.” 

She lighted his candle while the poor wife, snatching up 
her baby, burst into screams; and then she hurried down 
again to see if the waters were rising fast. There was a 
step down into the room at the door leading from the stair- 
case; she saw that the water was already on a level with 
the step. While she was looking something came with a 
tremendous crash against the window, and sent the leaded 
panes and the old wooden framework inwards in shivers,— 
the water pouring in after it. 
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“It is the boat!” cried Maggie. ‘ Bob, come down to get 
the boats!” 

And without a moment’s shudder of fear, she plunged 
through the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and 
by the glimmering light of the candle she had left on the 
stairs, she mounted on to the window-sill, and crept into 
the boat, which was left with the prow lodging and protruding 
through the window. Bob was not long after her, hurrying 
at shoes or stockings, but with the lanthorn in his 

and. 

“They're both here—both the boats,” said Bob, as he 
got into the one where Maggie was. 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, un- 
fastening it and mastering an oar, Bob was not struck with 
the danger Maggie incurred, She too had got possession of 
an oar, and had pushed off, so as to release the boat from the 
overhanging window frame. 

“The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “I doubt it'll be 
in at the chambers before long—the house is so low. I’ve 
more mind to get Prissy and the child and the mother into 
the boat if I could, and trusten to the water — for th’old 
house is none so safe. And if I let go the boat... but 
you,” he exclaimed, suddenly lifting the light of his lanthorn 
on Maggie, as she stood in the rain with the oar in her hand 
and her black hair streaming. 

Maggie had no time to answer, for a new tidal current 
swept along the line of the houses, and drove both the boats 
out on to the wide water, with a force that carried them far 
past the meeting current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of 
nothing, but that she had suddenly passed away from that 
life which she had been dreading; it was the transition of 
death without its agony—she was alone in the darkness with 
God. 

The whole thing had been so rapid—so dream-like—that 
the threads of ordinary association were broken; she sank 
down on the seat clutching the oar mechanically, and for a 
‘long while had no distinct conception of her position. The 
first thing that waked her to fuller consciousness was the 
cessation of the rain, and a perception that the darkness was 
divided by the faintest light, which parted the overhanging 
gloom from the immeasurable watery level below. She was 
driven out upon the flood:—that awful visitation of God 
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which her father used to talk of—which had made the night- 
mare of her childish dreams. And with that thought there 
rushed in the vision of the old home—and Tom—and her 
mother—they had all listened together. 

“QO God, where am I? Which is the way home?” she 
cried out, in the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the Mill? The flood 
had once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger— 
in distress: her mother and her brother, alone there, beyond 
reach of help! Her whole soul was strained now on that 
thought; and she saw the long-loved faces looking for help 
into the darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now—perhaps far on 
the over-flooded fields. There was no sense of present danger 
to check the outgoing of her mind to the old home; and 
she strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom that she 
might seize the first sight of her whereabout—that she might 
catch some faint suggestion of the spot towards which all 
her anxieties tended. 

Oh how welcome, the widening of that dismal watery 
level—the gradual uplifting of the cloudy firmament—the 
slowly defining blackness of objects above the glassy dark! 
Yes—she must be out on the fields—those were the tops 
of hedgerow trees. Which way did the river lie? Looking 
behind her, she saw the lines of black trees: looking before 
her, there were none: then, the river lay before her. She 
seized an oar and began to paddle the boat forward with 
the energy of wakening hope: the dawning seemed to 
advance more swiftly, now she was in action; and she could 
soon see the poor dumb beasts crowding piteously on a 
mound where they had taken refuge. Onward she paddled 
and rowed by turns in the growing twilight: her wet clothes 
clung round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about 
by the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily 
sensations—except a sensation of strength, inspired by mighty 
emotion, Along with the sense of danger and possible rescue 
for those long-remembered beings at the old home, there 
was an undefined sense of reconcilement with her brother: 
what quarrel, what harshness, what unbelief in each other 
can subsist in the presence of a great calamity, when all 
the artificial vesture of our life is gone, and we are all one 
with each other in primitive mortal needs ? Vaguely, Maggie 
felt this;—in the strong resurgent love towards her brother 
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that swept away all the later impressions of hard, cruel 
offence and misunderstanding, and left only the deep, under- 
lying, unshakable memories of early union. 

But now there was a large dark mass in the distance, 
and near to her Maggie could discern the current of the 
river. The dark mass must be—yes, it was—St. Ogg’s. 
Ah, now she knew which way to look for the first glimpse 
of the well-known trees—the grey willows, the now 
yellowing chestnuts—and above them the old roof! But 
there was no colour, no shape yet: all was faint and dim. 
More and more strongly the energies seemed to come and 
put themselves forth, as if her life were a stored-up force 
that was being spent in this hour, unneeded for any 
future. 

She must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else 
she would never be able to pass the Ripple and approach 
the house: this was the thought that occurred to her, as 
she imagined with more and more vividness the state of 
things round the old home. But then she might be carried 
very far down, and be unable to guide her boat out of the 
current again. For the first time distinct ideas of danger 
began to press upon her; but there was no choice of courses, 
no room for hesitation, and she floated into the current. 
Swiftly she went now, without effort; more and more clearly 
in the lessening distance and the growing light she began 
to discern the objects that she knew must be the well-known 
trees and roofs; nay, she was not far off a rushing muddy 
current that must be the strangely altered Ripple. 

Great God! there were floating masses in it, that might 
dash against her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish 
too soon, What were those masses ? 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an 
agony of dread. She sat helpless—dimly conscious that she 
was being floated along—more intensely conscious of the 
anticipated clash. But the horror was transient: it passed 
away before the on-coming warehouses of St. Ogg’s: she had 
passed the mouth of the Ripple, then: now, she must use 
‘all her skill and power to manage the boat and get it if 
possible out of the current. She could see now that the 
bridge was broken down: she could see the masts of a 
stranded vessel far out over the watery field. But no boats 
were to be seen moving on the river—such as had been laid 
hands on were employed in the flooded streets. 
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With new resolution, Maggie seized her oar, and stood 
up again to paddle; but the now ebbing tide added to the 
swiftness of the river, and she was carried along beyond 
the bridge. She could hear shouts from the windows over- 
looking the river, as if the people there were calling to her. 
It was not till she had passed on nearly to Tofton that she 
could get the boat clear of the current. Then with one 


yearning look towards her uncle Deane’s house that lay — 


farther down the river, she took to both her oars and rowed 
with all her might across the watery fields, back towards 
the Mill. Colour was beginning to awake now, and as she 
approached the Dorlcote fields, she could discern the tints 
of the trees—could see the old Scotch firs far to the right, 
and the home chestnuts—Oh! how deep they lay in the 
water: deeper than the trees on this side the hill. And 
the roof of the Mill—where was it? Those heavy fragments 
hurrying down the Ripple—what had they meant? But it 
was not the house—the house stood firm; drowned up to 
the first storey, but still firm—or was it broken in at the end 
towards the Mill? 

With panting joy that she was there at last—joy that 
overcame all distress—Maggie neared the front of the house, 
At first she heard no sound: she saw no object moving. Her 
boat was on a level with the upstairs windows. She called 
out in a loud piercing voice— 

“Tom, where are you? Mother, where are you? Here is 
Maggie!” 

Soon, from the window of the attic in the central gable, 
she heard Tom’s voice— 

“Who is it? Have you brought a boat?” 

“Tt is I, Tom—Maggie. 

It was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on 
the wide water—he face to face with Maggie—that the 
full meaning of what had happened rushed upon his mind, 
It came with so overpowering a force—it was such a new 
revelation to his spirit, of the depths in life that had lain 
beyond his vision which he had fancied so keen and clear— 
that he was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely gazing 
at each other: Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out 
from a weary beaten face—Tom pale with a certain awe and 
humiliation, Thought was busy though the lips were silent : 
and though he could ask no question, he guessed a story of 
almost miraculous divinely-protected effort, But at last a 
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mist gathered over the blue-grey eyes, and the lips found a 
word they could utter; the old childish—‘ Magsie !”’ 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob of 
that mysterious wondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

Nothing else was said; a new danger was being carried 
towards them by the river. Some wooden machinery had just 
given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments were 
being floated along. ‘The sun was rising now, and the wide 
area of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful clearness 
around them—in dreadful clearness floated onwards the 
hurrying, threatening masses. A large company in a boat 
that was working its way along under the Tofton houses, 
observed their danger, and shouted, “Get out of the 
current!” 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments, 
clinging together in fatal fellowship, made one wide mass 
across the stream. 

“Tt is coming, Maggie!” Tom said, in a deep hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water—and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared—but brother and sister had gone 
down in an embrace never to be parted; living through 
again in one supreme moment the days when they had clasped 
their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields 
together. 


From “ The Mill on the Floss.” (Abridged.) Grorce Exot. 


THE BURNING SHIP 


Tux transport ship pursues its lonely way 
Across the purple moonlit Indian deep. 

Above, the stars shine out with tender ray ; 
The waveless far-spread ocean seems asleep. 
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All, all was well 

When evening fell, 
And well at sunrise all shall surely be. 

There’s nought to fear! 

Steer, keen-eyed helmsman, steer,— 
Steer the great ship across the silent sea ! 


But ah! what piteous sudden cry rings out? 
“ Fire !””—“ Fire !” again.—Oh, can this dread thing be? 
Yes, once again the wild heart-rending shout 
Troubles the bosom of the peaceful sea. 
“Fire!” Red flames rise 
And stain the skies : 
The fire spreads o’er the sails, and licks the mast. 
The ship’s consumed ! 
The passengers are doomed ; 
Each agonising moment seems their last. 


But ah! the steady soldiers form in lines : 
Athwart the fire the regiment’s old flag floats. 
The fire upon men’s fearless faces shines : 
The sailors pass the women to the boats. 
The boats recede ; 
Wild eyes give heed— 
Their death-watch on the deck the soldiers keep. 
One strange last cheer, 
Which England’s heart shall hear— 
And then the sun rose on a sail-less deep. 


From “ The Pageant of Life.” Grorce Bartow. 


(By kind permission of the Author, and Mr. H. Glaisher, Publisher.) 


GRIGGSBY’S STATION 


Par’s got his patent-right, and rich as all creation ; 

But where’s the peace and comfort that we all had before ? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 

Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 
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The likes of us a-livin’ here! It’s jest a mortal pity 
To see us in this great big house with cyarpets on the stairs ; 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the city! city! 
city! 
And nothin’ but the city all around us ever’wheres ! 


Climb clean above the roof and look from the steeple 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum tree ! 
And right here in earshot of at least ten thousan’ people, 
And none that neighbours with us, or we want to go 
to see. 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where the latch-string’s a-hangin’ from the door, 
And ever’ neighbour round the place is dear as a relation— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


[I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and bilin’ 
A-drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the Sunday through ; 

And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in-law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s like they ust to do! 


I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones girls is makin’, 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout their freckled hired hand, 
And joke her ’bout the widower she come purt’ nigh a-takin’ 
Till her pap got his pension “lowed in time to save his 
land. 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where they’s nothin’ aggervatin’ any more, 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old location— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore. 


I want to see Marindy and he’p her with her sewin’ 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s dead and gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show me how he’s growin’ 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore she put her mournin’ on 
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And I want to see the Samples on the old lower eighty— 
Where John our oldest boy, he was tuk and burried—for 
His own sake and Katy’s—and I want to cry with Katy 
As she reads all his letter over, writ from the war. 


What’s in all this grand life and high situation 

And nary a pink nor a holly-hawk bloomin’ at the door? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 

Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


From “ Afterwhiles.” J. Wuircoms Ritry. 


(By kind permission of The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis.) 


JENNY IN THE ORCHARD 


"Twas in an orchard that I met my Jenny long ago; 

The apples were not half so red as were her cheeks, I trow, 

The sunlight through the boughs made sport upon her golden 
hair, 

For hide and seek it found no place within a mile as fair, 

She smiled on me: I whispered low, “ My Jenny, I perceive 

That Eden was an orchard, and you resemble Eve!” 


She plucked an apple from the bough, and laughing gave 
it me. 

“Take it, for apples are not here forbidden fruit, you see.” 

As she reached up, I stole my arm around her waist and 
sighed— 

“The fruit I crave is Jenny’s love, and that’s to me denied!” 

She blushed. “Ah! serpent-like your arm winds round my 
waist, tis true 

The Tempter in the orchard was not so bold as you!” 


I wooed her all the winter long, I won her in the May; 


The pele oenee strewed Love’s path upon our wedding 
ay; 
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And now, though many a one is dead, my Jenny, silver-hair'd, 
Still sits beneath the apple-tree that fifty springs have spared. 
With children’s hands to guide our steps, we totter down the 


steep, 
Till both within that orchard at last shall fall asleep. 
From “ Songs Without Music.” Hamittron Arps. 


(By kind permission of the Author.) 


THE FATE OF THE SLAVE-DEALER 


Tuere had been heavy rain at Msala during the day, and the 
whole lifeless forest was dripping with a continuous, ceaseless 
clatter of heavy drops on tropic foliage; with a united sound 
like a widespread whisper. 

Oscard was sitting in the windowless room without a light, 
for a light only attracted a myriad of heavy-winged moths. 
He was seated before the long French window, which, since 
the sash had gone, had been used as a door. Before him, in 
the glimmering light of the mystic Southern Cross, the great 
river crept unctuously, silently to the sea. It seemed to be 
stealing away surreptitiously while the forest whispered of it. 
On its surface the reflection of the great stars of the southern 
hemisphere ran into little streaks of silver, shimmering away 
into darkness. 

All sound of human life was still. The natives were asleep. 
In the next room, Joseph in his hammock was just on the 
barrier between the waking and the sleeping life—as soldiers 
learn to be. Oscard would not have needed to raise his voice 
to call him to his side. 

The leader of this hurried retreat had been sitting there 
for two hours. The slimy moving surface of the river had 
entered into his brain; the restless silence of the African 
forest alone kept him awake. He hardly realised that the 
sound momentarily gaining strength within his ears was that 
of a paddle—a single, weakly, irregular paddle. It was not a 
sound to wake a sleeping man. It came so slowly, so gently 
through the whisper of the dripping leaves that it would enter 
his slumbers and make itself part of them. 

Guy Oscard only realised the meaning of that sound when 
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a black shadow crept on to the smooth evenness of the river's 
breast. Oscard was eminently a man of action. In a moment 
he was on his feet, and in the darkness of the room there was 
the gleam of a rifle barrel. He came back to the window— 
watching. 

He saw the canoe approach the bank. He heard the thud 
of the paddle as it was thrown upon the ground. In the 
gloom, to which his eyes were accustomed, he saw a man step 
from the boat to the shore and draw the canoe up. The 
silent midnight visitor then turned and walked up towards 
the house. There was something familiar in the gait—the 
legs were slightly bowed. The man was walking with great 
difficulty, staggering a little at each step. He seemed to be 
in great pain. 

Guy Oscard laid aside his rifle. He stepped forward to 
the open window. 

«Ts that you, Durnovo?” he said, without raising his voice, 

“Yes,” replied the other. His voice was muffled, as if his 
tongue was swollen, and there was a startling break in it. 


Oscard stepped aside, and Durnovo passed into his own — 


house. 
«Got a light?” he said in the same muffled way. 
In the next room Joseph could be heard striking a match, 


and a moment later he entered the room, throwing a flood of _ 


light before him. 

* Good God!” cried Guy Oscard. He stepped back as if 
he had been struck, with his hand shielding his eyes. 

«Save us!” ejaculated Joseph in the same breath. 

The thing that stood there—sickening their gaze—was 
not a human being at all. Take a man’s eyelids away, leaving 
the round balls staring, blood-streaked; cut away his lips, 
leaving the grinning teeth and red gums; shear off his ears— 
that which is left is not a man at all. This is what his slaves 
had done to Victor Durnovo, Truly the vengeance of man is 
crueller than the vengeance of God. 

Could he have seen himself Victor Durnovo would never 
have shown that face—or what remained of it—to a human 
being. He could only have killed himself. Who can tell 


what cruelties had been paid for piece by piece, in this loath- _ 


some mutilation? The slaves had wreaked their terrible — 
vengeance; but the greatest, the deepest, the most inhuman _ 


cruelty was in letting him go. 
«They've made a pretty mess of me,” said Durnovo in a 
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sickening, lifeless voice—and he stood there, with a terrible 
caricature of a grin. 

Joseph set down the lamp with a groan, and went back 
into the dark room beyond, where he cast himself upon the 
ground and buried his face in his hands. 

“O Lord!” he muttered. “O God in heaven—kill it, 
kill it!” 

Guy Oscard never attempted to run away from it. He 
stood slowly gulping down this nauseating horror, His teeth 
were clenched; his face, through the sunburn, livid; the 
blue of his eyes seemed to have faded into an ashen grey. 
The sight he was looking on would have sent three men out 
of five into gibbering idiocy. 

Then at last he moved forward. With averted eyes he 
took Durnovo by the arm. 

* Come,” he said, “lie down on my bed, I will try and 
help you. Can you take some food ?” 

Durnovo threw himself down heavily on the bed. There 
was a punishment sufficient to expiate all his sins in the effort 
he saw that Guy Oscard had had to make before he touched 
him. He turned his face away. 

“T haven't eaten anything for twenty-four hours,” he said, 
with a whistling intonation. 

“ Joseph,” said Oscard, returning to the door of the inner 
room—his voice sounded different, there was a metallic ring 
in it—“get something for Mr. Durnovo—some soup, or some- 
thing.” 

Joseph obeyed, shaking as if ague were in his bones. 

Oscard administered the soup. He tended Durnovo with 
all the gentleness of a woman and a fortitude that was above 
the fortitude of men. Despite himself, his hands trembled— 
big and strong as they were; his whole being was contracted 
with horror and pain, Whatever Victor Durnovo had been, 
he was now an object of such pity that before it all possible 
human sins faded into spotlessness. There was no crime 
in all that human nature has found to commit for which 
such cruelty as this would be justly meted out in punish- 
ment, 

Durnovo spoke from time to time, but he could see the 
effect that his hissing speech had upon his companion, and 
in time he gave it up. He told haltingly of the horrors of 
the Simiacine Plateau—of the last grim tragedy acted there— 
how, at last, blinded by his own blood, Shs vere ee 

x 
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by agony, he had been hounded down the slope by a yelling, 
laughing horde of torturers. 

There was not much to be done, and presently Guy 
Oscard moved away to his camp-chair, where he sat, staring 
into the night. Sleep was impossible. Strong, hardened, 
weather-beaten man that he was, his nerves were all a tingle, 
his flesh creeping and jumping with horror. Gradually he 
collected his faculties, enough to begin to think about the 
fature. What was he to do with this man? He could not 
risk that Jocelyn (his beloved) or even Maurice Gordon should 
look upon this horror. 

Joseph had crept back into the inner room, where he 
had no light, and could be heard breathing hard, wide awake 
in his hammock. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a loud ery— 

« Oscard ! Oscard !” 

In a moment Joseph and Oscard were at the bedside. 

Durnovo was sitting up, and he grabbed at Oscard’s 
arms. 

«For God’s sake!” he cried. “For God’s sake, man, 
don’t let me go to sleep!” 

« What do you mean?” asked Oseard. They both thought 
that he had gone mad. Sleep had nothing more to do with 
Durnovo’s eyes—protruding, staring, terrible to look at. 

“Don’t let me go to sleep,” he repeated. “Don't! 
don’t!” 

« All right,” said Oscard soothingly; “all right. Well 
look after you.” 

He feli back on the bed. In the flickering light his eye- 
balls gleamed. 

Then quite suddenly he rose to a sitting position again 
with a wild effort. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” he cried. 

« Got what?” 

“The sleeping sickness !” 

The two listeners knew of this strange disease. Oscard | 
had seen a whole village devastated by it, the inhabitants | 
lying about their own doors, stricken down by a deadly sleep } 
from which they never woke. It is known on the West Coast | 
of Africa, and the cure for it is unknown. 

«“ Hold me!” cried Durnovo. “ Don’t let me sleep!” | 

His head fell forward even as he spoke, and the staring, , 
wide-open eyes that could not sleep made a horror of him, 
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Oscard took him by the arms, and held him in a sitting 
position. Durnovo’s fingers were clutching at his sleeve, 

“Shake me! God! shake me!” 

Then Oscard took him in his strong arms and set him on 
his feet. He shook him gently at first, but as the dread 
somnolence crept on he shook harder, until the mutilated, 
inhuman head rolled upon his shoulders. 

“It’s a sin to let that man live,” exclaimed Joseph, turn- 
ing away in horror, 

“It’s a sin to let any man die,’”’ replied Oscard, and with 
his great strength he shook Durnovo like a garment. 

And so Victor Durnovo died. His stained soul left his 
body in Guy Oscard’s hands, and the big Englishman shook 
the corpse, trying to awake it from that sleep which knows 
no earthly waking. 

So, after all, Heaven stepped in and laid its softening 
hand on the judgment of men. But there was a strange 
irony in the mode of death. It was strange that this man, 
who could never have closed his eyes again, should have 
been stricken down by the sleeping sickness. 

They laid the body on the floor, and covered the face, 
which was Jess gruesome in death, for the pity of the eyes 
had given place to peace. 

The morning light, bursting suddenly through the trees 
as it does in Equatorial Africa, showed the room set in order 
and Guy Oscard sleeping in his camp-chair. Behind him, 
on the floor, lay the form of Victor Durnovo, Joseph, less 
iron-nerved than the great big-game hunter, was awake and 
astir with the dawn. He, too, was calmer now. He had 
seen death face to face too often to be appalled by it in 
broad daylight, 

So they buried Victor Durnovo between the two giant 
palms at Msala, with his feet turned towards the river 
which he had made his, as if ready to arise when the call 
comes and undertake one of those marvellous journeys of 
his which are yet a household word on the West Coast. 


From “ With Edged Tools.” Henry Seton Merriman. 


(By kind permission of Mrs, H, 8. Scott, and Messrs, Smith, 
Elder & Co., Publishers.) 
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THE PORTRAIT 


Mipnicut past! not a sound of aught 

Through the silent house, but the wind at his prayers; 
I sat by the dying fire and thought 

Of the dear dead woman upstairs, 


Nobody with me my watch to keep 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love; 
And grief had sent him fast asleep 

In the chamber up above. 


Nobody else in the country-place 
All around that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young priest with the Raphael face, 
Who confessed her when she died. 


On her cold dead bosom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear}; 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there. 


And I said, “The thing is precious to me, 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard clay 3 
It lies on her heart, and lost it must be 

If I do not take it away.” 


As I stretched my hand I held my breath, 
I turned as I drew the curtains apart; 

I dared not look on the face of death, 
I knew where to find her heart. 


I thought at first as my touch fell there, 
It had moved that heart to life with love; 
For the thing I touched was warm, I swear, 
And I could feel it move. 
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"Twas the hand of a man that was moving slow, 
O’er the heart of the dead, from the other side; 
And at once the sweat broke over my brow; 
“ Who is robbing the dead ?” I cried. 


Opposite me by the pale moonlight, 

The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 
Stood over the corse and all as white, 

And neither of us moved. 


“What do you here, my friend?” . . . The man 
Looked first on me, then on the dead; 
“There is a portrait here,” he began; 
“There is. It is mine,’ I said. 


Said the friend of my bosom, “ Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was till a month ago, 

When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, you know.” 


* This woman loved me well,” said I; 
«“ A month ago,” said my friend to me. 
« And in your throat,” I groaned, “ you lie.” 
‘ce a? 
He answered, “ Let us see. 


“Enough,” I replied. “ Let the dead decide, 
And whosesoever the portrait prove, 

His it shall be when the cause is tried, 
Where Death is arraigned by Love!” 


We found the portrait there in its place, 
We opened it by the taper’s shine, 
The gems were all unchanged : the face 

Was—neither his nor mine. 


«One nail drives out another, at least! 
The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 

*¢ Ts our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young priest, 
Who confessed her when she died.” 


Owen Merenitu (Lord Lytton), 
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THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 

And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 

And away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure ; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 


This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 

With worthless old nicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 


Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all cracked), 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A twopenny treasury wondrous to see ; 

What matter? ’tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


No better divan need the Sultan require 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 
And ‘tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 


That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp ; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 

A Marmaduke fierce yonder dagger has drawn, 
Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 


Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times ; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 
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But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best ; 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


’Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back and twisted old feet ; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 


If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 

A thrill must have passed through your withered old arms ; 
I looked, and I longed, and I wished in despair— 

I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face; 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince, 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet, I declare, 

The queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed chair. 


When the candles burn low, and the company’s gone, 
In the silence of night, as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we are yet a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom, 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 


W. M. THAcKERAY. 
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LEFT AT THE FOUNDLING 


1742.—A bitter north-east wind was driving sheets of 
half-frozen snow across the deserted thoroughfares in the 
northern outskirts of London in the early spring of 1742. 
The evening was closing in, and but few people were abroad, 
for, except for the flare of the link-boys’ torches, the city 
would soon be wrapped in darkness. It was no easy matter 
for a stranger to find her way in what was to her an unknown 
country; and a woman, with a cloak wrapped round her 
slight figure, with the hood drawn over her head, stopped 
now and again, uncertain which turn to take. 

Presently she accosted a man, well protected from the 
weather by a cloak of many capes, asking in a low, sweet 
voice, which betrayed her, even to the somewhat callous 
and indifferent observer, to be a lady of quality— 

“ Am I near Lamb’s Conduit Field?” 

‘A good half-mile yet. What do ye seek there?” 

“The Foundling Hospital.” 

“Ah! You’ve got a hinfant here under your cloak. 
Give us a look.” 

“No, no,” she said, shrinking back, and she was hastening 
on her way when the man, who was a watchman, called 
after her— 

“You've got to turn to the right, missus, then to the 
left, and cross the road, and you'll see the gate right in 
front. And the basket—” he added. “But I don’t advise 
you to put the child into it; they be often dead of cold 
before they are taken out, Hi!” he said, as he stumped 
on by her side, “slacken your pace a bit, and I’ll bear you 
company and set you right. It isn’t much out of my 
beat.” 

“Thank you,” she said, hurrying on. “I think I can 
find my way now.” 

The baby, nestling against her under the folds of the 
cloak, gave a little cry, 

“My sweet one, my poor baby,” she said, as she pressed 
it to her breast, “you will cry in vain very soon, and no 
mother nigh to comfort you. There is naught else that I 
can do for you, God knows! I do it for the best.” 
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She did not take the wrong turning, and, following the 
directions of the watchman, she reached the outer door of 
the hospital before the light had quite faded. 

There was a bench just outside the porch, and, utterly 
exhausted, the poor wayfarer sank down on it, and opening 
the cloak looked down on the face of the child with whom 
she was about to part. 

The baby face upturned to hers was very fair, and, 
putting up its tiny hand to her mother’s face, she gave a 
soft coo and “a three-cornered smile of bliss,’ which went 
to her mother’s heart. 

«Ah! my Pear], my little Pearl, shall I ever look into 
thy eyes again? Such eyes! Blue as the sky, and sure 
with a look of understanding and love unaccustomed at 
thy tender age. Two months all but four days. I dare 
not keep thee longer, or they would not take thee in. 
See, here is thy token tied with the blue riband;” and 
as the locket set with small precious stones, with a large 
pearl in the centre, dangled before the baby, she clutched 
at it and tried to convey it to her mouth, which was her 
way of showing her approval of the glittering bauble. 

The baby was daintily clothed in a blue-and-white linen 
frock with blue sleeves. A fine holland cap, with a cambric 
border and ruffle of lace, was tied with a blue riband under 
the dimpled chin, and an over-cape of scarlet cloth edged 
with fur had a hood of the same material pulled over her 
head. 

“Delay is useless. God will take pity on thee, my pet 
lamb. But oh! how can I part from thee? Yet it must 
be done.” 

Then rising, she pulled the bell-rope which hung at the 
side of the outer door and waited while the loud clang, 
clang sounded like a knell in her ears. 

The baby started and opened her blue eyes inquir- 
ingly. 
ie mother covered her face with kisses, and, reassured, 
the child again began the low, gurgling coo of contentment 
‘which is music in a mother’s ear. t 

The door opened, and a porter’s voice said— 

« Have you brought a child ?” 

Ves. 

“ Girl or boy?” 

cA girl.” 
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“Pass in.” 

The mother did as she was bid, and under the flicker of a 
dim oil lamp she entered a wide hall. 

She was not alone there, and some six or eight babies were 
lifting up their voices in a variety of cries, shrill and feeble for 
the most part, though the chorus was dominated by one or 
two roars, long and loud, which came from the lungs of two 
infants, who were evidently stronger than the rest. 

“The basket has just been cleared,” the porter said. 
“You must wait your turn till they are disposed of.” 

“ Are they left in the basket without a word from—from 
their mothers?” 

The man nodded. 

“ Does it hold so many ?” 

“Yonder is two loads,” was the reply, and as he spoke 
a man passed with the empty basket, which was fastened 
by stout rings to chains which suspended it at the outer 
door. 

Two mothers who, like herself, had brought their children 
to the hospital, now came, one weeping bitterly, from the 
table where the children were laid for inspection. 

The nurses were carrying away the infants, two at a time, 
towards a door at the further end of the hall. 

“Now it’s your turn,” the man said, touching the woman 
on the shoulder. 

She started, as if it all had been a dreadful dream, and 
walked up to the table, behind which a man and woman were 
waiting, and stood there with her child in her arms, like a 
criminal awaiting sentence. 

“ A female child?” 

cle aay 

“ What is her age?” 

« Seven weeks and four days.” 

“The date of birth?” 

“ The first of February.” 

The wonran held out her arms for the child, and the man 
said in the same hard, business-like voice— 

‘Give her to the nurse.” 

One passionate clasp of the baby form, one kiss on the 
rounded cheek, and the child was handed across the table 
to the nurse, 

“She has the required token,” the nurse said, drawing out 
the locket attached to the blue ribbon, and, untying the knot 
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which fastened it, she handed it to the man with a significant 
glance. 

He took it, and attaching a label to it, on which he wrote 
the date of birth and reception at the Foundling, he read it 
aloud to the poor mother, who stood with folded hands, mute 
now and calm, 


* Born Feb. 1, 1742; received at the Foundling Hospital, 
March 19, the same year; aged seven weeks and four days.” 


“You swear this is correct?” he said, addressing the 
mother. 

«Yes; I swear it.” 

« Has she been named at baptism?” 

“No!” 

“‘ We will see to that.” 

“ Good-evening !” 

«Surely the bitterness of death is passed,” she murmured, 
and turning without another look at her child as she lay in 
the nurse’s arms, she walked down the hall, and went out 


into the night. 
From “ The Master of the Musicians.” Mrs. MarsHaL.t. 


(By kind permission of the Trustees and the Publishers.) 


HOPE EVERMORE AND BELIEVE 


Hopz evermore and believe, O man, for e’en as thy thought 
So are the things that thou see’st; e’en as thy hope and 
belief. ’ 
Cowardly art thou and timid? they rise to provoke thee 


against them ; 
Hast thou courage? enough, see them exulting to yield. 
Yes, the rough rock, the dull earth, the wild sea’s furying 


waters ee 
(Violent say’st thou and hard, mighty thou think’st to 


destroy), 
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All with ineffable longing are waiting their Invader, 
All, with one varying voice, call to him, Come and subdue ; 
Still for their Conqueror call, and, but for the joy of being 
conquered 
(Rapture they will not forego), dare to resist and rebel ; 
Still, when resisting and raging, in soft undervoice say unto 
him, 
Fear not, retire not, O man; hope evermore and believe. 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct 
thee, 
Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold; for the getting, the hoarding, 
the having, 
But for the joy of the deed ; but for the Duty to do, 
Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


Go; say not in thy heart, And what then were it accom- 
plished, 
Were the wild impulse allayed, what were the use or the 
good ! 
Go, when the instinct is stilled, and when the deed is accom- 
plished, 
What thou hast done and shalt do, shall be declared to 
thee then. 
Go with the sun and the stars, and yet evermore in thy 
spirit 
Say to thyself: It is good: yet there is better than it. 
This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little ; 
Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it, 


ArtTHuR Huey C1iouen. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan &: Co.) 


ALEXANDER vor 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Tue sick man in his chamber, 
Through the long weary night, 

Tossed on his restless pillow, 
How longs he for the light ! 


He counts the hours that linger, 
Heavy with clouds and rain, 
And a great weight of darkness 

Lies on his fevered brain. 


He hears the loud clock ticking, 
And the owl hoot afar ! 

While glimmers the pale night-light 
And fades the midnight star: 


Till eastward in the heaven 
He sees at last the sign— 
O’er the fair purple mountain 

A single silver line. 


It broadens and it deepens 
To a sea of red and gold, 

With clouds of rosy amber 
Around its glory rolled. 


Till each pane of his window 
Is silvered o’er and o’er, 

And lines of golden arrows 
Lie on the dusky floor. 


The sick soul lieth weary 
In the world’s soft unrest, 
With clouds of care and sorrow 
And weight of sins opprest. 
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Out of the night she crieth, 
Out of the narrow room ; 
O Saviour, gentle Saviour, 
Wilt Thou not pierce the gloom? 


O’er the great hills of sadness 
That hem us darkly in, 

Rough with our tears and losses, 
And black with many a sin ;— 


Rise, rise above the mountains, 
With healing on Thy wings ; 

Break, break into the chambers 
Where pain in secret stings. 


Come, while the morning tarries 
Our waiting eyes to bless ; 

Look through the lowly lattice— 
Bright Sun of Righteousness ! 


Set for the hearts that love Thee, 
Thy token up above, 

The white rays of redemption, 
And the red fire of love. 


Out of our gloom we call Thee, 
Out of our helpless night, 

Sun of the world, sweet Saviour, 
Show us Thy perfect light. 


From “ Legend of the Golden Prayers.” C. F. ALexanper. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 
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RING OUT, WILD BELLS 


Rive out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind, 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
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Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON, 


THE END 


Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co, 
Edinburgh & London 
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